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IN 
NEW Y wieiae WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY, 
Is Now REMOVED To more EXTE? PREMISES AT | ju LY 25, el and 27. 
Sy ae I7TH STRE E , PATRONS: 
(Three doors from Broadway). Her Most Gracious Majesty THe QuEEN. 


.| H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waves, Eart or CHESTER. 
ASSOCI ATION OF T ONIC SOL-FA CHOIRS H.R.H. Paites .- Ol Was, Cor vies re ite 





e L FES ill be! t ee Ne in LN = ee ; 
Pi sacoh y Korecpaty intone cHorat. cenoichiiaiinaaisininaeae tna LIST OF WORKS TO BE PERFORMED. 
Choial Competition at 1.30 p.m. Adj udicator, Joseph Barnby, Esq. aeepraaeees 
Great Choral Concert, at 4 o’cl ck. y TT m Ay mm ) - 
Mozart's TWEL FTH M: ASS, and a popular selection with full ; IN I HE C A I Hl I RAI . 
Orchestral Accompaniment. Conductor, Mr. L. C. Venables; Or- | WEDNESDAY MorNING, at 11.30.—ELIJAH (Mendelssohn). 
gani.t, Mr. H. W. Weston, F.C.O. 





THURSDAY MORNING, at 11.30. 













Tickets, including admission and rail from London Bridge, Ludgate PSALM CXXXVII. For Soli, Chorusand Orchestra 
Hill, Victoria, I igton, and intermediate stations, 1s, 6d. | sy MPH : gana t "ER KING 
M: 1y be obt of Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., Queen Street, | SYMPHOS CANTATA J beng ine: KING. 
E.C.; Tonic Sol-fa Agency, Warwick Lane: Mr. W. H. Bonner, Compose d expressly for the Festival. 
go, Ont sborne Road, Forest Gate; Mr. G. M. Williar ns, 102, Antill Road, SYMPHONY i IN C MINOR (Beethoven). 
mes ~ ss — es REQUIEM (Verdi). 
SOUTH LONDON MUSICAL CLUB | paimay Monxixo, at 11.20. 
(Fou inn S053) SYMPHONY IN B MINOR (Schubert). 
PRIZE GLEE COMPETITION. | ENGEDI (Beethoven). 
he Committee offer £10 ros. for the best setting for a Choir of LOBGESANG (Mendelssohn). 
Men's Voices (T.T.B.B.), with Pianoforte Accompaniment, of verses toa ity _— 
specially written for the purpose. | FripAy Eventnc.—THE REDEMPTION (Gounod). 
Th ard will be made by a select Committee of the "| ub, inclu ding | : 








sical Director, guided by the advice of Dr. J. F. Bridge, of , oT >) IRIC BT 

seals Kihew, | IN THE MUSIC HALL. 

The successful composition to become the property and be published | Wepnespay Eveninc. — THE GOLDEN LEGEND 

at the expense of the Club. Saltiean 

e full conditions of the present competition, Sagat *r with the (sullivan). 

words, may be had of the Hon. Secretary, South London Musical | Ty,7-p > EveNIN SCE \NEOUS CONCERT 

Club, Gresham Hall, , Resale Eick oe “ RSDAY EvENING.—MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 
In the last competition the Priz e was awarded to Mr. Gerard F. rao TO. 

Cobb, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, for his Glee “A Message \ OCALIST Se 

to Phyllis” (Novello, ‘Ewer and Co.) Madame NORDICA. 


THE LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC, ee eee 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. Madame BELLE COLE. 


| 
= Mr. EDWARD LLOYD. Mr. GRICE. 
| 
| 
| 








FOR EXAMINATIONS IN PRACTICAL AND 
THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


Mr. W. NICHOL = Mr. W. H. BRERETON. 
. SANTLEY. 


—_ - ” PATRONS. Band on eb of 300 performers. 
Sir Georce J. Ervey, Mus. Doc., Oxon. | oF Pa: STR TS 
Sir AkTHUR SULLIVAN, Mus. Doc., Oxon. and Cantab, | hontes mere oly _ aaeees 
Sir Hirsertr §, Oaketey, Mus. Doc., Oxon., Dublin, St. Andrew’s, | Organist —Mr. I} T. HUGHES. 
LL.D., Professor of Music, Edinburgh University. | Conductor—Dr. JOSEPH C. BRIDGE, M.A. 
Honorary PRESIDENT. Hon. Sec.—C. H. HYLTON STEWART, M.A., 
Wx. H. Cummins, Esq., Professor, R.A.M.; Hon. Treasurer, Royal | Precentor of the Cathedral. 
Society of Musicians; Conductor of Sacred Harmonic Society. | N.B.—The Festival will be inaugurated by Special 


The above College holds periodical Examinations in Pianoforte | > 22. At Evensor > 66 { 
Playing, Singing, and Theory of Music, and grants Certificates to all Services on Sundi ays July 22. At Evensong, the “HYMN 
successful Candic Vite irrespect ive of age. OF PR AISE’ (Mer ndelssohn) will be sung; and the 


The next Examination will take place in July, names for which | | greater part of the Cathedral will be reserved for the 


— 1 7. now entered, Forms of Entry of Secretary. | working classes only, who will be admitted free. 
ocal Representatives are required for Vacancies in Towns near | . - {225 
L ondon; also in various parts of the country. Apply to the Secret ary. Subscri iption to the Oratorios in the Cathedral, £2 2s. 


cd | and £1 1s. for the three days inclusive. Single tickets, 15s., 


MISS CLARA LEIGHTON 10s., and 7s. 6d. For full particulars, apply to Messrs. 





AND | Phillipson and Golder, Eastgate Row, Chester; Cramer 
. 2ANTR Pp CLT | and Co., Liverpool ; Forsyth Brothers, Manchester; or to 
MISS JEAN IZ ROSSE the Honorary Secretary. 
Beg to announce a grand BENEFIT PERFORMANCE of Flotow’s | 
Opera MARTHA, with full Band, Chorus, Scenery, Costumes, &c., | GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 


“mas We LLINGTON STREE RAND, W.C 
‘ 35, WELLIN ON STREET, STRAND TC. 
ST. GEORGE'S HALL, ei : 
; ; aie . . ene moi ' s The Council of the Guild offer a Prize of Five Guineas foran Anthem 
On SATURDAY EVENING, JUNE 323, 1888, suitable for Harvest and general use. The Competition is open to 
| Associates and Members of the Guild only. 


For full particulars see daily papers. For conditions, &c., address the Hon. Secretary, Staines, Middlesex, 
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PROFESSIONAL NOLICES 
MISS JULIE AL wid (Soprano) 


(Pupil of the late Madame Jenny Lind-Goldschmidt). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, At Homes, 4, E bs Avenue, Westbourne Pk. 
MISS ADA BECK (Soprano). 
For Oratorios. Classical and Ballad Concerts, At Homes, &c., address, 
Brompton Cottage, New Brompton, Kent 
MADAME CARRIE BLACKWELL (Soprano) 
(Pupil of the late Madame Sainton-Dolby). 
Orchestral, Oratorio, Ballad Concerts, &c., 44, Sloane Square, S.W. 
MISS MARJORIE EATON (Soprano). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, Cantatas, &c., 237, Kath 1erine Street, Ashton 
und r-L yne; or Messrs, Hime and 


MISS FUSSELLE arena 
(Pupil of Madame Sainton-Dolby, formerly her Assistant Professor; 
Licentiate (Artist) of the Royal Academy of Music.) 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., a idress, 37, Harrington Square, N.W. 
MISS ELLIOT RICHARDS (Soprano). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address ee Oakley Street, Nortt 
Cc to:<, 

MADAME CLARA we ST (Soprano), 
MISS LOTTIE WEST (Contralto), 
Beethoven Villa, King Edward Road, Hackney. 

MRS. LINDLEY W i! rE (Soprano). 

t Concert s and At Homes, address, 12 1101 Tufnell Park, 
MISS AMY BROOKE . oar ul ~ 
(Licentiate of the a al Acac Jemy of Mu 
Oratcrios ; ; Mount Preston, Leeds 
Torri i Sq uare, Ww. 
INCHEV AN HEDDEGHEM (Contralto). 
, G1 ass ica saci Arce ag” nly A fun 1es, &c., addres 
, Upper K ngton S.1I 
MISS | PAT TIE MICHIE (Contraitoy 
(Licentiate R val A 
Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 10, Spring veld R ohn’s Wood, N 
MISS KATE MILNER (Contralto). 
For Oratorio, Operatic, or Ballad Concerts, Lessons, &c., 21, 
Grove, West Kensington Park, 
sp CONST a —- toe yntralto & 
(R. A. ificate), 
B allad ls, ] 














nampton. 












1 Rd., 





’ ; OF, 


For Concerts, 


MISS BLA 
For Oratorio: 


ie) 














Cx 


om vel 







MI & Pianis:) 
Orat 
Lect 


10fo1 te 





rios, 


ure), 






f CAneninal 
, Bucki 





(Gold I 
lin, Guitar, ar 
aie fford Square, W. 

MISS COYTE TURNER (Contralto). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 96, ngton Park, London, 
miss MARY WILLIS (Contralto or Mezz 
late Madame Sainton-Dolby, and Ag 
so Professor Lage Hyde P< 


s, Con 






Lesson on the Mand 


)»-Soprano) 
Pr sor in 









For Orat 





Rochester 
_ NW. 
ARTHUR FOX, A.R.A.M. 


Concerts, &c., address, 20, St. Charles’ 
Ke nsington, es 


erts » ac 
Cam Av n sts F: 


(Tenor). 
Square, North 


MR. 


For Oratorios, 





Songs composed by Arthur Fox: “ TheS rs” 
“Tt was ever ap “My? 7 5 wan dren ling,’ 
Songs, just published (Ascherberg and Co. ) 


MR. LAWRENCE FRYER (Tenor), 
Paul’s Cathedral. For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 
Croxted Road, West Dulwich, S. E. , OF the Cathedral. 


MR. GREGORY HAST 
(Principal Tenor, St. Peter’s, Eaton Square). 
MADAME GREGORY HAST 
(Pianist). 
For Oratorios, Cantatas, Ballad Concerts, &c., 9, Shipka Road, 
Balham, S.W. 


W. H. LOWE (Tenor). 
Address, 
sington Park, 


St. 47) 





MR 
At liberty for Oratorios and Concerts. 
Blythe Road, West Kens 


MR. GORDON HELLER (Baritone). 
For Oratorios, Classical and Ballad Concerts, &c. Concert party pro- 
vided. Addres 3S, Handel Villa, Thornton Heath, London, 


MR. W. J. INESON (Bar itone). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c.; Quartet also provided. Address, 
The Cathedral, Hereford. 
MR. ARTHUR M. SHORE, R.C.M. (Baritone) _ 
(Pupil of Signori Alberto Visetti ‘and Franco Novara). 


For Oratorios, Ballad Concerts, &c. Has vacancies for pupils for 
Singing and Violin. 13, Hammersmith Road, Kensington, W. 


W. 








ak 





17, Blythe Villas, | 


MR. J. 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, &6, 
Lancashire. 


. D. COLLET (Bass). 
Col eridge Road, Finsbury Park, ‘N. 


H. BARRETT (Bass). 
Newhey Road, Milnrow, 


MR. 

Teacher of Sine gin es Uf 
FRANK MAY ~ (Bass) 

And the L vite Boos and Ballad Union, under hisdirection. 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 14, Han over Street, W. 
Telegraphic address, 5 Tolas, London.” 


MR. EGBERT ROBERTS (Bass), 


| 
| 51, Pentonville Road, N. 
a 


MR. LUIGI CAROZZI (Flautist). 
| For Lessons, Concerts, At Homes, &c., addre 2ss, 41, Gunter Grove, 
Wham Road, S.W. 


| Fi 
‘MISS A. M. SMITH, sao 





















(Associate Ri yal College of Mu sic). 
engagements taken. Lessons given re , Cromwell Gr 
West Kensington Park W. 
AAISS BESSIE HOLT even). 
LY. Blackpool | wae Ga 1 14 1, 3 
Llandudno , 1. Oth ers pendin 
I torios, ress, 3, Bradshaw Street, 
| Hig ther Broughton 
| was * (Soprano) begs to 
not - 1} OAKLANDS, PARSON'S 
| GREEN, S.W., wh les S re ing C rt Engage- 
ments or Pupils to be lressed, or to Mr arriott, 295, Oxford 
Street, W. 
DAME LAURA SMART (Sopr ano) reque sts 





that all communications respecting Oratorio, Operatic Recital, 
or Ballad Concerts be addressed 44, Alexandra Road, 1 ondon, N.W., 
or, 50, Church Street, Liverpool. 


1 MR: VERNEY B INNS (Tenor), 
Street, Halifax, respectfully begs to 
recovery from loss of voice (tt th § seriou 
prepared to accept ENGAGEME NT’ S from this 


AP RK. JAMES GAWTHROP te nor), 
of Her Majesty’s Chapel Royal, St. Jz bes 
nication essed to Pl Priocy' Pak | 


M ey PH HEAL D 
av 1 
be adc 


wes JAMES (enor), acer 
Orator ios. Address, E: 'R 


1M R. PEI 


aeesauitt lica 


65, g’s Cross 
complete 
pene and is 






kin 





Gentleman 
¥s tha 
Kilburn, 








a 
4 N.\ 





s be addr 


(Ter 





lor) reques sts th at in 










€ 















\ vg 
| Ms BROU ITON DB LACK (Baritone), St. Paul’s 
AVA Cathedra ions respecting En- 
gagemcnts or I RKeighton Koad, Upper 
Clapton; or TI 
HUX rABLE (Bari tone), P a 
Randegger open to a ept C ncert < 
Addre Cl e House, 47, Haver stock Hill; 
et, W. 



















x R. T HOS. KEMPY ON (Bass) ) begs to announce 
av his RE MOVAL to 67 h i ury New Pz rm 
wher : 4 rio and Ballad Concerts, 
Masonic B: inque als, &c., should be addressed. Also 





ts, Ch 1 
| for Concert Party and Pu upil 


| iM R. CHARLES COPLAND, having completed 
4 his engagements in Italy and the South of France, begs to 
announce his return to town for the season. All communications 
respecting Oratorios, Concerts, and At Homes, address to 25, Warwick 
Road, Earl’s Court, S.W. 
| M R. F. ST. JOHN LACY, Professor of Singing, 
i: 3aritone Vocalist, and Composer, requests that all communi- 
} cations will be addressed to his residence, Fitzroy Mansion, Charlotte 
Street, W. 


| dee CHORAL and ORCHEST RAL SOCIETIES.— 
Mr. H. MALLAM WIUCLIAMS is prepared to accept 

| ENGAGEMENTS as CLARINET. For terms, address letters A., 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 

M R. CHARLES CHILLEY begs to notify that his 
address is now 4, HENRY ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N,, 

or Mr. Vert, 6, Cork Street, Burlington Gardens, W. 


R. W. C. AINLEY, Mus. Bac., Cantab. (1884), 


teaches HARMONY, COU NTERPOINT, &c., by Corres- 
Terms moderate. New House, Mirfield, Yorkshire. 


NAR. GEORGE J. BENNETT is prepared to 
LY. receive PUPILS in 


HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c. 
Address, 1, Berners Street, W. 


















a 
pondence. 


a 








Ww 
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R. ARTHUR CARNALL, Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
gives LESSONS in HARMONY, &c., by Post. 9, Avington 
Grove, Penge, Ss. 5. eae) 


R. W. A.C. CRUICKSHANK, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
gives LESSONS by correspon idence. — Paris h Church, Burnley. 





OHN WARRINER, Mus. B., T.C.D., L.Mus., 
T.C.L., receives Resident and Professional PU PILS, Tuition 
personally or through post in Harmony, Counterp _ &c.; Analysis 


of Modern Music (essential to Dublin examinations) and Preliminary | 


Arts. Moderate terms. De Crespign y Lodge, cet Hill, S.E. 

\ R. HERBERT T. LEWIS, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
; gives POSTAL LESSONS in HARMONY, COUNTER- 

POINT, &e. MSS. revised. Address, ‘Byars | Road, Glasg gow 


ISS CLARA TI TTERTON, Associate, and Silver er 

Medalist, R.A.M., First Class Certificate Society of Arts, &c., 
&c., receives PUPILS for the VIOLIN 2nd PIANOFORTE on 
moderate terms. Lessons given at pupils’ own residences. Schools 
attended. Miss Titterton also accepts engagements for Concerts and 
At Homes. 38, Agate Road, The Grove, W. 


TR. | CROW, of Ripon Cathedral, teaches HAR- 


MONY, COU INT ERPOINT, FUGUE, &e., by Correspondence. 


M® JOHN GREIG, M.A., Mus. Bac., F.C.O. 


(passed Exam. for Mus. Doc., Oxon., 1887), teaches HARMONY, 




















COUNTERPOINT, ard FUGUE, by CORRESPONDENCE. 
Coached successfully for final Mus. Bac., Oxon., 1886. Address, 
rp) Scotland Street, Edinburgh. 

A. HARDING, Mus. Doc., Oxon., F.C.O., 


e L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- 
TERPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, and FUGUE by Correspon- 
dence, and prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations, Recent 
successes—Mu "a c., Oxon.: Mus. Bac., Oxon.; Mus. Bac., Cantab.; 
Mus. Bac., Toronto; F.C, ©.; A.C.0O.; and L. Mus. T. C. Lb. 
Address, Dr. Have ling, Sidmot ith. 


ME: 7 T. HEMM I NG S, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 

L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS in HARMONY, COUN- 
TERPOINT, &c., and. prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations 
by Post. Address Sheppard Street, , Stoke-on-Trent. 


M& I KARN, , Mus. Bac., Cantab., gives 

tata by Post in FL, ARMONY, COUNTER POINT, &c., 
and prepares Candidates for Musical Examinations. Latest successes: 
A, Mus., T.C.L., 1887; Mus. Bac., Toronto, 1887, First, Second, and 
Final Examinations, with First on List in Final; A.R.C.M., 1887; 
Senior Local R.A.M.and T.C.L. in Honour C. O. and F.C.O., 1888 





























A. 
‘Addre 5 


F -Gid.0., 1888. Terms very moderate. , Cobham, Surr¢ y. 
R. HENRY PIGGOTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., 
L.Mus. T.C.L., gives LESSONS by Post in HARMONY, 


COUNTERPOINT, and other branches of the THEORY of MUSIC. 
Candidates prepared for Musical Examinations, Terms moderate. 
Alton, Hants. 


R. R. STOKOE, Mus. Bac., Cantab., F.C.O., 
gives ORGAN and PIANOF ORTE LESSONS. Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Composition, &., taught personally or by post. Terms 
moderate. 6, Ea ast Chapel Street, Mayfair, W. 


R. TAY LOR, F.C.0., L. Mus., prepares CAN 
DIDATES for MUSICAL EXAMINATIONS by Post. 
Address, \ Ww olverhampton Road, Stafford. 





R. W. H. TUTT, Mus. Bac., Cantab., I L.R. A. M. 

in Composition, teaches Harmony, Counterpoint, Acoustics, &c., 
by Correspondence. Latest successes: Mus. Bac., Final, Cantab., 1886; 
A.C, C.O. and L R A. M. in Composition, 1887, Ashburne, Derb yshire, 


HERB 3ERT W. WAREING, Mus. Doc., King’s 
College, Cambridge (1886), gives L ESSON S in HARMONY, 
COUNTE RPOINT, INSTRUMENTATION, CANON, and 
FUGUE by Correspondence, and prepares Candidates for University 
and other Musical E xaminations. Address, Dr. Wareing, 76, Bristol 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


CHAMBERS, Mus. Doc., Cantab., F.C.0., 

e teaches HARMONY and COUNTE RPOINT by post. Pupils 
have passed various examinations. Latest successes 5, Mus. Bac. and 
Mus. Doc., T.C., Dublin. Address, 86, Rye Hill, Newcastle- on-Tyne. 


IANOFORTE and HARMONY LESSONS by a 
LADY (L.Mus. T.C.L.); also a small Class for the practice of 
Chamber Music. Licentiate, Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St., W. 


WV R. J. PERCY BAKER, ARAM, 

mS, COUNTERPOINT, &c., by 
Pianoforte and Organ Lessons, Willers ley House, 
Old Charlton, S.E. 


M*: EDWARD BROMELL (Professor, London 

Academy of Music), gives LESSONS HARMONY, 
COUNTERPOINT, &c., personally and by corres nee. Classes, 
Compositions revised. 16, Meynell R oad, South H kney, E. 


W M. LOM AS, Mus. Bac., Trin. Coll., . Tor., 
L.R.A.M., teaches HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, &c., 
Personally or by post. 17, Trafalgar Square, Ashton-under- Lyne. 





teaches 
post or otherwise 
Wellington Road, 









| 





| 





D* ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
who passed the following EXAMINATIONS.—MUS. DOC., 
OXON., MUS. D., DUBLIN, MUS. BAC., Oxford, Cambridge, 

Dublin, and London; Cambridge Prelimir ary Mus. B. (includ- 

ing the 1st in the rst Class two years); Oxford rst Mus. Bac. 

agg L.R.A.M. (London), 1888. Local R.A.M, “ With Honours ” ; 
N.S.P.M., F.C.O., A.C.O., ‘‘ Toronto Doc. and Bac.,"’ 1858. More than 

260 Certificates, Degrees, &e., have been gained by Dr. ALLISON’S 

Pupils at Musical E xaminations, and they won the GOLD MEDALS 

for excellence in Harmony, Counterpoint, and Plan or Design at 
Manchester in 1885, 1886, and 1887. Harmony, Acoustics, Orchestra- 

| tion, and Revision of Musical Compositions by Post to Corres- 
pondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Singing, Organ, and 

Pianoforte. Cambridge House, Nelson Street, Manchester. 


FP“! MOUTH MUSIC SCHOOL.—Miss F. T. 











WHITE receives a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS to 
instruct in English and Music. agra and Arithmet ic taught by 
Masters. Special advan s for the study of Music. e pr incipal 








instrt uction interesting, and to advance 
without over- pressing. Halt term com- 
on application. 4, Marlborough Road, 


object aimed at is to m 

pupils as fast as poss 

mences June roth, Tern 

Falmouth. 

H: ARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 
&c., TAUGHT e 


through POST. F. Lesser, A.Mus., 








1s, &c., 





ACOUSTICS, 
Spring- 
field, Tooting, S.W. 
JRIVATE ORGAN PRACTICE. West-end. One 
minute from a District Station; five minutes from Olympia. 
Large Three-manual. Z. Z., Messrs. Novello, 1, Berners Street, W. 
IANOFORTE.—Miss ROSA DOYLE (Licentiate 
Royal Academy), gives L ee in the above at her own or 


pupil's residence. Schools attend 6, Camden Road, N.W. 








IANO, HARMONY 4 COUN TERPOINT 
Be SSON S, personally or — dence. Miss Champion, 
A. 7, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, Lon adon. 


ASSIST ANT REQU IRED, by well-known 
1 Organist anc I 0 assist at important musical 
to the profession under some 
Large organ and full choral 
asked, but Candidates must 
aay on. Address, with full 


pur PIL A 
Church, F 


€ xception ily 










y for introduc 
le circumstance 

premium only is 
ire to take a good 















a abl 
partict ilars, Assista 


nt, Coll. of Organists , 95, Gre vat Russell S¢t., W. Cw 
W ANTED, ARTICLED PU P IL. Daily services, 
and practice on Organ of f ao als d Organ of 





three manuals, both blow: Apply, H.. 


Southport. 


ROVFESSIONAL PUPIL.—MR. FREDERICK 
CAMBRIDGE, Organist and Choirmaster of the Parish Church, 
Croydon, has a VACANCY for an ARTICLED PUPIL. 1, Upper 
Coombe Street, Croydon. 
*ENTLEMAN AMATEUR, having large Three- 
manual Organ in the house, copious Musical Library, &c., would 
be pleased to receive either an Amateur or Professor of 
share these advantages. Good part West-end. W ppc 
house, close to District station. R.T., Messrs. Novello, Ewer an 


7; Berners Street, WW 

|N R. W. S. HOY TE (Organist and Director of 
4 the Choir at All Saints’, Marga iret Street) has a VACANCY 
for a RESIDENT ARTICL E ED - PIL. Unusual advantages are 


1 by engine. Mk oghton Street, 






























offered. For terms, address, 68, Boundary Road, N.W 
RGAN PRACTICE, rr as pneumatic ; three 
manuals; in dependent pedals ; terms and specification on 
application. Blennerhasset's St idio, TA, Vern on Street, I y 

















RGAN P R: \CTICE (in ‘the C City). 
per hour, upon a complete in atrument. 
independent pedals, &c., blown by ex Willis, 29, Minories, 
ORGAN and PIANO Lessons by Mrs. ELIZABETH STIRLING 


RGAN PRACTICE.—Three manuals and pedals, 

One shill ling per hour. The Scuth London Organ Studio, 343, 
Coldharbour Lane, close to Brixton Station. 

N USIC COPIED and Drawn from the Full ‘Score, 


with proper C .es for Engraving; also Songs or other Pieces 
6, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


One sh illing 
Three manuals and 





















Transposed, by J. Peck, 3 


WO SOLO BOYS WANTED, for St. Jude's, 
South Kensington. Liberal salary. Apply, H. W. Hunt, 
146, Finborough Road, S.W. 


W AN1 en FOUR GOOD BOY SOPR: ANOS, for 
North-West London Chu ay Applican t be under 
MM 9 re and able to read well. D t of three 
a} Services, three | ctices a week, and atte it a class for 
religious instruction. 0d salary to boys of promise, and allowance 
for railway fare if necessary. Address, S. b., Masters and Co., 738, 
New Bond Street, W. 


ADIES and GENTLEMEN WANTED, for the 
— Voluntary Sunday Evening Choir, Christ Church, Newgate 
Street, E.C. Apply to Mr. George Cooper, Wednesdays, 8 p.m. 
XFORD, NEW COL LE GE.—CHOK ISTEKS 
WANTED. Trial of Boys’ Voices on Friday, June 22, Apply 
to the Precentor. 
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HORISTER (good leading) WANTED, for All 
Saints’, Notting Hill. Education and small salary. Address, 


Mr. Ernest Lake, 57, Burlington Road, W. 


HRIST CHURCH CATHEDRAL, Oxford.— 
There are vacancies inthe Choir for Probationers. For par- 
ticulars, apply to the Rev. Master, Cathedral Choir House, Oxford. 


“ALTO WANTED, for St. Luke's, S. K. Salary, 





Salary, 
£20. Apply, by letter, to R. T., 60, Barclay Road, Wa ham 
Green, S.W. 
ALISBURY CATHEDRAL.—An ALTO LAY 
VICAR REQUIRED. Applicants should be under 50 and 
Communicants. Particulars as to character and <aes ability to be 
sent to the Organist, C. F. South, Esq., by June 2: 


S!: BOTOLPH, BISHOPSGATE. — ALTO “and 
TENOR REQU IRE D, after June 24. Choral services. Good 
voices; good readers indispensable. Apply, by letter, to the Organist. 


Arc WANTED, for Church near Monument. 
Must have good Voice and be good Reader, able to sing the 
usual Cathedral service. Salary, £20 per annum, Letters to John 
Tunstall, 102, Carleton Road, Tuft ell Park, N. 


TES OR WANTED, for Presbyterian Church 
Choir in the W. district. Salary, £10 per annum. Address, B., 
59, St. John’s Wood Terrace, N.W. 


ENOR (f12) and BASS (£10) REQUIRED, for 
Holy Trinity Church, Knightsbridge. Apply, by letter, to the 
Organist, Mr. J. M. Ennis, 39, Pentonville Road, N. 


CH APEL ROYAL, Hampton Court Palace.-- —A 
VACANCY exists among the voluntary members for a TENOR. 


Travelling expenses allowed, Address, Choirmaster, as above. 


HRIST CHURCH, LANCASTER GATE, W.— 
There are VACANCIES for SOLO TENOR and ALTO. 
Apply, stating salary required, to Mr. James Bates, Holy Trinity 
School, Paddington, Ww. 
\ KJAN TED, BASS and 
Christ Church Choir, Endell Street, 
annum. Apply, Friday Evening, 7:30. 


Bass WANTED, for All Saints’, Blackheath. 
Two Sunday services and Friday Rehearsal at 8 p.m. Salary, 
£15. Apply, R. Lemaire, Esq., Erith. 
HICHESTER CATHEDRAL. — There is a 
VACANCY in the College of Vicars-Choral or Minor Canons of 
Chichester Cathedral, and the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral are 
desirous of receiving ‘applications for the vacant office. Applications 
to be sent to Sir Robert Raper, Chapter Clerk, Ch ichester, who will 
supply all necessary particulars. 
O VOCALISTS.—WANTED, a PUBLIC 
SINGER to bring out New Songs set to very pretty music. 
Address, E., 8, Titchfield Terrace, Reg nt’s Park. 


TENOR VOICES for 


W.C. Salary, £5 per 





UNDAY DUTY.—Good RE-ENG: AGE MENT, as 
SOLOIST or LEADING SOPRANO, REQUIRED, by a 
Lady, trained R.A.M.; seeutaienn : excellent reader. Address, 
Vocalist, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
OLO BARITONE requires Church APPOINT- 
MENT. Perfectly familiar with either Church of England, 
Cathedral, or Roman Catholic Service. Write only to N. W., 61, The 
Grove, Hammersmith, W. 
RGANIST WANTED, for St. Jude’s Church, 
Englefield Green. Superior Musician and Choirmaster, Salary, 
£40 perannum,. Address, mentioning references, and enclosing two 
testimonials, the Vicar, Egham, Surrey. 


S?. PAUL’S, Bermondsey. Through promotion, 
ORGANIST WANTED, Organ and 1 Choir i in excellent order. 

Good musician and trainer. Salary small. Moderate views. Appli- 

cations, | with references, to the Vicar, 83, New Ker it Road, E. 























VVANTED, by July Bc. ORGANIST. Communi- 
cant. Good Organ. Mixed Choir. Service, Non-Choral. 
References to be sent to Vicar, Cullompton. 


ANTE D, ORGANIST for St. Peter's Church, 
Ashtahula, Ohio, U.S. Must be good Choirmaster, and a 
Communicant. Salary, £55. Address, Rector, 


Salary, £ 40. 








RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WANTED, for 
New Cross Wesleyan Church. Salary, £30. Applic: ations to be 
sent to Mr. John D. Holdcroft, 64, Albert Road, Peckha m, § Ss. 


RGANIST and CHOIRM. ASTER desires EN- 
GAGEMENT, inor near London. Accessible from Victoria. 
Anglican Service. E., 51, Cumberland Street, S. Ww. 


M R. GEORGE RAY LEIGH VIC: ARS, ,» M.A., 
Cantab., would like to meet with an APPOINTMENT as 
ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, where a good organ was avail- 
able. Address, Woodville House, Rugby, Warwickshire. 
RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER seeks EN- 
GAGEMENT. Excellent testimonials. Smallsalary, C.T. D., 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co, 1, Berners Street, W. 








s| 





N R. CHARLES FRY’S RECITALS: MER- 
Pi CHANT OF VENICE (with Sullivan’s Music), ATHALIE, 
ANTIGONE, (DIPUS, PRECIOSA. Elocution Lessons: Croydon 
Conservatoire (Mondays); Hampstead Conservatoire (Wednesdays), 
Private Lessons. Belmont, Blenheim Gardens, Willesden Park, N.W. 


N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, now hold- 

ing good appointment in N.E. of London, wishes to resign and 

obtain one in the Suburbs. Excellent testimonials. Salary moderate, 

but good Organ and Full Choral Services necessary. Apply, W. R., 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 8o & 81, Queen Street, Cheapside. 


RG: ANIST and CHOIRM ASTER.—ENGAGE- 
MENT desired in or near London, by Medalist, Royal 
Academy of Music, formerly chorister at St. Andrew's, Wells Street. 
Great experience in choir training. S. E., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and 
Co., 80 & Sr, Queen Street, E Mon 


HE ORGANIST of a London Church 

fessional), wishes to DEPUTISE during the month of Au 

at some watering place on the South Coast. Anglican or Gregorian. 

He is also open to an Engagement as Accompanist for Concerts. 
Address, H. J. Dean, 17, Upper Tollington Park, N. 


pes sLIC SCHOOL ORGANIST (F.C.O.) desires 
TEMPORARY WORK during August and September. 
Address, O. O. B., Leamington College, Leamington. 


ACATION.—An ORGANIST of a fashionable 
Summer Resort would be glad of a DEPUTY for the month of 
August. Duties light. Rooms provided. Address, A. Reynolds, 
Moffat, Du mfriesshire, N. 
O SEASIDE ORGANISTS. The Organist of 
the Parish Church, Accrington, will be open to DEPUTISE 
during August, in exchange for rooms. W.E., Ellen, A.C.O., 21, St. 
James's Strect, Accrington. 


ADY VIOLONCELLIST WANTED, to complete 
LADIES’ QUARTET PARTY. Address, L.R.A.M., Messrs. 
Harrison, Colmore more Row, Birmins sham, 


7OUNG LADY BO ARDE +R (Musical) WANTE D, 
as COMPANION to PROFESSOR’S DAUGHTER. Spe 
oteene terms. 














(Pro- 
ust 


























adv antages for | sound musici ul trair ning. 





LADY (Medalist, eave MI) ) desires ENG AGE. 
MENT as RESIDENT (or Visiting) GOVERNESS in a 
School, to teach Pianoforte, Violin, Class ‘Sin ging. and Harmony. 


Address, X. Y. Z., Grosvenor Villa, Junction Read, 


YOUNG LADY desires ENG ane MEN as 





Accompanist. Terms moderate. Miss C., 10, Lewisham a 
Road, New Cross, 7 ee ew fi 
ROF ESSION AL YOUNG MAN, literary and 


elocutionist, is wishful to meet with a SITU ATION in a 
MUSIC BUSINESS. Testimonials and particulars, “ T,” G. Mus- 
grove, Music Depot, Harrogate, York: shire, 


YOU NG LADY, A.R.C.M., Associate and Ex- X- 

Scholar of the Royal College of Music (pupil of Franklin Taylor, 
Esq.) wishes to obtain, after Midsummer, an ENGAGEME as 
VISITING MUSIC GOVERNESS, in Schools or Families in or 
near London. Experienced. Highest possible references (Pianoforte 
and Harmony). Address, Rinaldo, Messrs, Novello, Ewer and Co., 
1, Berners Street, W. 























\ ANTED, an APPOINTMENT as MUSICAL 
DIRECTOR. Highest references and testimonials. Address, 
Signor Pergolesi, 3 3 ), Jesse Terrace, Reading. 

and 


WaAnten, PARTNER, to extend MUSIC 
PIANO BUSINESS. T: anet and Repairer and Violinist 
pee Capital required, from £300 to £500. H. E., Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


UNER WANTED, who can ‘Repair. One who 
understands Harmoniums and American Organs. State salary 
required, A permanency. H. J. Goulden, Canterbury. 
AN TED, - first- class PIANOFORTE ‘TUN VE R. 
Thoroughly experienced in Outdoor work. Gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and address, and unexceptionable references. Permanent 
Situation in ote suburb near London. Particulars, with salary 
required, to X. R., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners St.. W. 


\ AVI ANTED, immediately, a first-class TUNER and 

REPAIRER of Pianos and American Organs. Must have 
exceptional references as to character and ability. Permanent 
tion to acompetent workman. Write, enclosing photo, if possible, C. 
k. Havell, Binfield and Co., 159, Friar Street, Keading. 


LADY ASSISTANT REQUIRED, in a Pro- 
Pg vincial MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Address, with fullest par- 
ticulars, T. P.S., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street,W. 


} LIND PIANOFORTE TUNER.—J. A. M. 

KREAMER, Pianoforte Tuner, 127, Leyton Road, Stratford 
New Town (Certificated Tuner from the Royal Normal College, Nor- 
wood), begs to announce that he waits upon customers in all parts of 
London daily. Reference permitted to Dr. Campbell, at the College ; 
or to Mr. A. G. Crowder, 65, Portland Vlace, W. 




















XUM 
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O MUSICSELLERS. — WANTED, SITUA- Ges CONCERT ORGAN for —) Built 
TION as MANAGER or MUSIC SALESM AN. Can play by H. Wiis & Son about three years ago. Swell, 12 stops, 
fairly well at sight, and good knowledge of small goods. Would =a great 8, choir 7, pedal 5, couplers 7, and 7 composition pe etale: For 
| 
| 
| 
| 











no objection to travel. Can tune if ‘required. Apply, J. D., Messrs. | particulars, apply to G. L., Novello & Co., ‘r, Berners Street, W. 


Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
cone : ——— a | here SALE, three-manual ORGAN. 21 Stops. 
WAS TED, by an experienced Man, who is a fair inc-toned instrument. Handsome 1 

Tuner and Repairer, a SITUATION as CLERK ina Music| pipes, &c. Apply to the London Music Publi 
Warehouse or Factory. Address, F. W. V., Messrs. Novello, Ewer | 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 


and Co., 1, Berners Street, W.  Seeeee C.0._TI cc LL E GE 

SE ae a TG TG EL ‘The ‘ ) E” PEDAL ORGANS 
FIRST-CLASS PIANOFORTE TUNER and| FP. mein diene chan Organi can Gnd himal 

REGULATOR is opento RE-ENGAGE MENT. An expert | “at ho vad ten tha ell an d Co., 32, Ledbury 

at American organs , harmoniums, &c. Can als é aa tet 1 Organs from £5 tos oS ee cr 

church organs. Car mable of un dertaking - 


W. M. H., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1 ‘i [ors ALE. —Small CH. AMBERORGAN. Would 
A COMPETENT TUNER, 25, from J. b. Cramer | for place of worship. Height, Sft. 8 in. ; width, 4 ft. 6in.; 


on osec s | a 
and Co., sy quires two, three, of four | days a week. Good testi- | close ed-in well. } 
| nor C; stopt diapa 











case, ecorated 
hing Company, Li mited, 



































monials, &c. Y. Z., 45, Walford Road, Stoke New gton, N. | : as tenor €: pic aie ty 
—_—__—__—__ D na ‘ fi ute, » +t sae ae 
Too tD,a SIT be ATION as SE COND TUNE nae a Apply, J. A. Smith and Son, Bridge 
Address T. C. L., 54, Denmark Road, Greenheys, Manche: ts sane x 

“AS MANAGER or TUNER (Out-door). Sade | ase SALE. — Broapwoop DRAWING-ROOM 

standing all branches of Trade thoroughly. 17 years’ experience. GRAND (Class 134). Superior snake. Cost 200 Guineas in 
Of good address, tempera e,and good testimonials. Good salary and | 1579. Partict lars, Wilmot, Beethoven Hot e, St. James’s R i. Craaue. 
ermanency indispensable. Apply, B. A., Messrs. Novello, Ewer a pe 
Co.,1, Berners Street, W. +OUR DOUBLE-BASSES, belonging to the late 
zs Willia ell. T id Inst nts by 









GOOD TUNER and REPAIRER secks a) ypakers, anc cau 
Country Tuner's post. Was brought up at Broadwood’s, and | eveni ng by y app oir atmer it. R 
} 






wed any 
; Can be 





has had considerable country experience. Apply, by letter,to A.G.S., blown by hand or foot. y 1e LRE nd ed to Dr. 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. Arne. View any evening by appointment, 9, St. ] 
aN a Sane pacers aaa aera 7 ~,-- | Bayswater. ‘ 
>IRST-CLASS TUNER seeks ENGAGEMENT. — 
Small repairs. Abstainer. Reference. A., 97, Market Street, O = —~ D, the ORG. \N now in n the Congrega- 5a 


Stalybridg e. 
GXPERIENCED PIANOFORTE TUNER open 
to ENGAGEMENT for In-door and Town work. Excellent and me! ) 
testimonials. Apply, T., Paterson and Sons, 27, George St., Edinburgh. | Priory Road, 
RACTICAL PIANOFORTE TUNER seeks O! RGAN for SAL! 1.—One man nual, 5 a one 
ENGAGEMENT. MHarmoniums and American Organs octave of pe = perfect cor on, a bargain. Address, 
References good. Address, Tuner F., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., | Churchwarden, Tat e, Ipswich. 
1, Berners Street, W. = 
encanta qa |) RGAN, Suitable for Church. Splendid rich 
PIANOF ORTE TUNER, used to country work, O Tone. Two manuals, pe fas, 10 speakir P stops. Lately 
desires ENGAGEMENT. Experienced. Good references. | rebuilt. Bargain, f1-0. M iy be se , High St. Brom vy, Kent. 
Aged 35. H. M., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. ang HURCH ORG AD a ii ri ie r 
\ XG ».—Line-tone well-built 
SIRST -CLASS TUNER and TONE - is open to moder 2-matinal Ovaank: oe 11 st vi yor 
an ENGAGEMENT. Used to Outdoo ernat ad ¢ es 
Business. Excellent references. Married. Aged 52. ” Sale Be —_— _ - 
37, Mosedale Street, Camberwell, S.E. M vic and. TE ACHING CC )NNE CTI )N tor 
4 E, in Cornwall, or EXCHANGE f f 


















Gi ove, Hollow 




































ITUATION W ANTE ‘D, in a MUSIC _—— : a 
: health. Ex opening. t or particulars, ad 
HOUSE, by a bh 1g Jy (22). Fair ade ige of mt Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
Town or country. Address, EF. 3. P., Gilet nrose Vi 1, Horley, Su ater —— - a sere 
W4s TED, oy a Yo oung on who = — veroed OYAL ALB ee H. AL L.—For SAL E, é - BOX 
his Trade, a SITUATION as TUNER. H. B. W. Hardy, | gy cthe First Tier, close to the Box of H.R.H. t ha F Brcagy Bos 
2, Cedar Villas, Prince's Road, Richmond. po Co soli * Aw we. vial atta 


IANOFORTE TUNE R desires an ENGAGE- 7 BOES Mr 


ment. Can Repair and Re-string. Also understands Ar merican 
one of SH\ 








Organs and Harmoniums. Address, k. A. H., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
§ 


3IEN l + 
and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. BieNe on the 


eatre, Lo 


JIANOPFORTE TUNER, First-Class, open to} THomas Waps 


















ENGAGEMENT for two or three days a week. Address, | ™Y Oboe is much adn 
E. A. B., 126, Lee Road, Lee, Kent. Obc de Maker, Pudsey, near Lee 
ANTED, ENGAGEMENT, by first-class W-: ANTE Dy a apie Second-hand ORGAN. _ Apply 
TUNER. Good knowledge of yniums and Orgar by letter, stating terms, to C. L., 0, Eardley Road, 
Good references. Address, A. G., Me 1, Berners St., W. Stre athar * W. 


\ NOS.—New Attachment 





ANTED, a SITUATION ina PI ANOFORTE RGAN PEDALS to PI 














or MUSIC WAREHOUSE in London. Good ct irate by Pneumatics. Very sim nd perfect to Wonderfully 

Thorough! y experienced. 2} years in last situation. Apply, O., 28, | cheap. Write for full particula price lists an bros. and 
Bridg re Road, Hammersmith. Beard, Organ Works, Norwich. 

IANOFORTE REGULATOR and REPAIRER pes OWER” ORGAN W ORKS. — Spe -cifications 











(from Broac dwood’ s) seeks SITUATION. Can rough tune. E. | made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Re pairs, Voicing, and 
Sympson, 3, Elizabeth Place, Pimlico, London. Town or country. Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand 
= sus — Organs and Materials. T. Willis, 29, Minot es, London. 


TEW ORGAN for SALE.—Two manuals, CC to A, | ATEW ORGAN STUDIO. with three-manual 


PIPE ORGAN blown by water. Terms for Practice, ts. per 
At Smyth’s Mu ic De; ty 54s Londo n are est Hill, S.£. 


: - HE “ CARRODUS ” 
TW O-MANUAL ORGANS, suitable for Drawn! . T. Carrodus, Esq. 
room, &c., similar to shown in the recent Exhibition, Man- | can er produced, Pri ospect s free. 
pata en: . gg _ and Sons, Builders to Her Mi ajesty, | London, E.C. 
entra rgan orks anchester, s.\V. | 
eat | ARNENTERON VIOLIN STRINGS.—The best 
RGAN.—One-manual, with 5 stops and pedals. \é Gut Strings made. Perfectly true. Very durable. Thoroughly 


26 stops - full compass pedal organ, £475 ; also, one manual, | 
9 stops, pedals, £ Three second-h ss i Organs, No. 1, 3 s, | 
two manuals oe ‘pedals, £100; No. 2,6 stops, £20; No. 3, 4 
£16. Nicholson and Co., Organ Builders, W orcester. 





















Good tone. Price £25. Must t E Also, | reliable. Sample free on application. Hayn Ce, 127A, Old 
ee 38, "Ohion, | Street, London, E.C. 





6 ft. bourdon pipes and action, comp 
48, § St. John’s Villas, U pper Hollowa 


tee, q 


5 RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 

NE-MANUAL PIPE ORG. AN, pedals, 7 stops, BANDS, PIANOFORTES, and HARMONIUMS supplied at 

tremulant, richly decorated speaking fr a nd case 1 and | wholesale prices, at J. Moore's, Buxton Road, Ht iddersfield. Prices, 

foot blower ; capital tone a dcontiien. with drawings of every insti Post- free. Music for any kind of 
sent. 1, The Poplars, Poplar band. Patronised by the Arm y, Navy, and Rifle Corps. 









ir Avenue, Birr 
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N Dey T T 
MESSRS. BEARE AND SON, 
34, RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 

Invite an inspection of their unrivalled Collection of 
OVER THREE HUNDRED 
OLD VIOLINS, TENORS, CELLOS, 

AND DOUBLE-BASSES. 

Sole Wholesale Agents for Jamrs Tusss's celebrated BOWS. 
The only Makers of the 
NEW QUEEN’S MODEL 
PIANO AND AMERICAN ORGAN CHAIRS 
From 25s. 
TOY INSTRUMENTS AND MUSIC 
for the Performance of Toy Symphonies, from 18s. 6d. per set, 
including Music. Lists sent on application, 
HARPS bought, sold, or taken in exchange. 
REPAIRS of every kind of Musical Instrument executed promptly 
by experienced Workmen. 
Newry REVISED AND ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 
CCURATE METRONOMES, 1s., Post-free. 
Rudiments of Singing, rs. per dozen, Singing-Class Tutor, 
14th edition, 6d. each. D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 
YDRAULIC ENGINES for Organ Blowing. 
Blennerhasset’s Patent ‘ Perfect” Prize Medal Engines are 
the b est. IB, Vernon Street, King’ s Cross Road, Lond on, Ww. Cc. 


R. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and 

e Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 

Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c., 29, Minories, 
London. List for stamp. 











TMP ORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS.— Having 

the largest and most varied stock in Europe, orders received in 

the morning are executed the same day. Terms and Catalogues on 

application. Parcels of music sent on ‘sale or return” on receipt of 
two London references or a deposit of £2. 

AUTHORS WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 

and PRINTED without delay, on exceptionally low terms. 

Estimates given on receipt of MSS. 
London: B. WILviams, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


LFRED MONK, Organ Builder, Works and 
Showrooms, 550, Holloway Road, London. Organs built to any 
dimension. The most valuable selection of high-class Stops, and the 
most complete and perfect in scales, at the most reasonable prices. 
Estimates sent free. Tuners sent to all parts of the king dom. In- 
spection invited to view the Works and Organs in course of construc- 
tion and the large stock of seasoned materials. 
ORGANS FOR SALE OR HIRE ON EASY TERMS, 
Second-hand two-manual Organ, 8 stops; ditto, 9 stops; ditto, 
12 steps; ditto, 14 stops; ditto, 15 stops; six one-manual Organs; 
Piano and Harmonium; Hydraulic engine and bellows. 


HIGH-CLASS VIOLINS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVIERE AND HAWKES, 
28, LEICESTER SQU ARE, LONDON. 














Auction Rooms specially for the Sale of Musical Property. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers, 
47, Leicester Square, London, W.C., hold SPECIAL SALES 

of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS on or about the 2oth of every 
month. Sales of Musical Libraries, Music Plates, and Copyrights, 
Trade Stocks, Manufacturers’ Plant, &c., are held as occasion may 
require. Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or 
Private Sale. Terms on application. 

ELLY and CO., PIANOFORTE and HARMO- 

NIUM MAKERS (to Her Majesty), 14 and 16, Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 

Kelly’s Organ Harmoniums are the “ only instruments ” of English 
manufacture that gained “any award” at the Dublin and Paris Exhi- 
bitions, 

A liberal discount for Schools and Charitable Institutions. 

Three hundred Second-hand Pianofortes by the leading makers, at 
all times very cheap. New Pianos (warranted), in elegant Walnut or 
Rosewood cases, from 19 guineas. 

The Trade, Merchants, and Shippers supplied. 


VIOLINS, &c. 
COLLIN - MEZIN A PARIS. 


GEORGE WITHERS Anp CO., 
VIOLIN AND Bow MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 











51, St. Martin’s Lane, Lonpon, 
Sole Agents. 


JAMES CONACHER AND SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
BATH BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


Gold Medal awarded, Bradford Technical School Exhibition, 1882. 
Specifications and Estimates free of charge. 





D’ALMAINE’S 
PIANOS AND ORGANS 


For quality of tone and workmanship are not to be surpassed. 
Write for Professional Price List. 


T. D’ALMAINE and Co., 91, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C. 
Established 102 years. 











MESSRS. RIVIERE beg to announce that, in 
increased demand for really GOOD NEW 
opened a Branch for the special manufac 
and for this purpose they have x 
Parisian makers, who has for s 
artists in the Pari s Conser 

These Violins are m 
varnished with a fine oil va 
on their manufacture, it is im 

Correct Copies of Guarn 


consequence of the | 
VIOLINS, they have | 
» of these instruments, 
ces s of one of the best 

ins for the principal 








greatest care is bestowed 





| 
of the best seasoned woods, wa 
| 











and Messrs. Riviere and Hawkes : a to 
produce Copies of Amati and Maggini. Price six guineas e en t | 
on apprc val if desired. 

REPAIRS of all kinds to any Instrument are executed with all | 


promptitude, and they receive special attention 2. Bows rehaired, &c. 





RIVIERE 


Manufacturers of String and Wooden Orchestral | 
Instruments, and Music Publishers, 


28, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON. 


| 

| 

*O CHORAL SOCIETIES.—A COLLE CTION of | 
Second-hand OCTAVO SCORES of ORATORIOS and | 
CANTATAS by Standard Ancient and Modern Composers (about 150 
copies), can be procured at a fourth the market price; the whole to be | 
sold in one lot. Apply to G.C., 16, Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, | 
prior to June 12th; after that date to 25, King Henry's Road, | 


| 
AND HAWKES, | 


has become loose or almost worn out from long usage 
fastening whatever, being simply laid on 
E 


NICHOLSON AND CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 
(ESTABLISHED 1831.) 


Specifications and Estimates sent free. 


P. CONACHER & CO., 


Organ Builders, 


SPRINGWOOD WORKS, 
HUDDERSFIELD. 


ESTABLIS SHED 1854. 


SPECIFICATIONS FREE ON APPLICATION. 





TO MUSICAL STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION, 
NEW PATENT TOUCH REGULATOR 
FOR PIANOFORTES (upricuts ony) 
INVENTED BY E. A. SYDENHAM. 

This invention can be applied with the greatest advantage to either 


new Pianos which have a light touch or to Pianos in which the touch 
; requircs no 


XTRACT S FROM TE STIMONIALS 
“T do not doubt that Mr. Sydenham’s New Touch Regulator will 


_ | prove of great value to all P ianoforte Students who mz iy make use of it. 


“C, Swinnerton Heap, Mus. Doc. 
“ Will prove a boon to thousands of Piano Students. 
“ArtuuR O’LrEary, Fellow of the R.A.M.” 
“T believe it will greatly help to strengthen both wrist and fingers. 
“Oscar BERINGER,” 
Price One Guinea (liberal discount to the profession), 
ADDRESS—E, A. SYDENHAM, SCARBOROUGH. 
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close of another season, 


















| begs le ave to dray w attention to tl he ph enomenal success achieved by 
(Established for the transaction of all Musical | this organisation, which has exceeded the most san DgU ine expectations. 
‘ : : } In I g res as Leeds, M anchester, He Bradfe 
Business, Professional and General), | Halifa eston, Bolton, Dewst Blackbu 


park’s ] Vore scription Co neerts 
BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. _| sssstied to this unigie ani interesting programme hi 


— | 
TO “CONCERT- -GIVERS AND ENT TREPRENEURS | f 
GENERALLY. | 
MV R. STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 
Concerts, Managers of Operas, Operettas, and Entrepren 
generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or small parties 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon | ir 
application. | 
CO EME CLERGY. 
MN R. STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 
he has established a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 
MEN, and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, which is 
open tot cir inspection, and they are invited either to call or to write 
stating their requirements. From his personal knowle 2dge of the 
qualif ications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman is able to give 
the Clergy valuable information as a guide to selectio 
CHURCH FE STIV ALS arranged and carried out i in a all det 








Mr. Cantor is 
pleased to f 





atio 











CHOIR-BOYS. | ee 

MB. STEDMAN is prepared to supply good SOLO 
CHOIR-BOYS for Church Festivz ioral Wedd 
Concerts, &c. 


MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &e. 
N R. STEDMAN undertakes the music (and all 
the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, Masonic 
Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 
M*. R. STEDMAN is prepared to provid CHO 


nd ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorio i 
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1 R. STEDMAN will be 
st clients upon all profe nc 

either by letter or pers nally 
12, Bavsean Street, London, Ww. 








MR. PERCY WHYTE'S 
CONCERT COMPANY 





Open t oF si 
nd Secular a of | vill take 
Liverpool an - July 4. 

Or rs 

Arti j P Hon. Sec. 
most reasonabl 5 * , 

“ONCERT PARTIES of ae ! > Street, Pi 

CONCE K’ PARTI! S of any number of Artists may be made uj - 
from itioned lis 


N USIC 






SCHO ag aig ty KC 


H OF 
H SCHOOL for imited), 
pee ee 


it 





Of the Liverpool, Manch 
MISS HARRIE 
( Cox 
(Of the London, Liverpool, and Provincial Concert hots , 
, in their names to 
MR. PERCY WHYTI . HOLLAND, Chair 


(Of the Liverpo, Sheffie . Pres ston, and Southport Concerts). | . ON DON. AN D PI rOV INCL. AL 
MR. GEORGE PLATT, MUSICAL AG E NCY, 






Ba 
















(Of the Preston, Southport, an i Leicester Concerts). | 4 
MR. FRANK WESTON | 447, WEST STRAND (oppo tation) 
SOLO VIOLONCELLO | Principal, W. SEXTON, Abt 
al » Newcastle, and Scarboro’ Concerts | Mr. Sext ires to infor that h s taken the ve 
MR. Tl. — NICHOLLS, offices as > central pos itior all Musical Artists can be 
3UFFO e ved, a hat he ve entire responsibility of all 







(Of the Liverpool, Glasgow, Edi zh, and Preston Concerts). ical arrangements entrust 





Author and Composer r of O; peretta, * r,’ and the follov w- | The London and Provincial Musical Agency provides 
ing original Buffo Songs, &c.: “ Comparis .e Jeun oF rancais,” | — - a 
. ” ; ’ . c ~ +3 a + - 

Tt ie Dry- land Sailors A Lullal gS urd, e Bottle,” | Concerts of every description, at moderate terms, 





&-¢ 
ac 





ists (Vocal and Instrumental) for all Concerts, 


Choir Boys and Choirmen (Solo and Appointment), 


“MR. PERCY WHYTE’S QUARTET, viz.:— __ | 
Miss F ANNYB OUFFLEUR, Miss HAKRIETTE RU Ht <REORD, | 


Mr. b . J. MACREADY, and Mr. GEORGE PLATT. | Glee Parties, catalase Masonic business, | 
r J go rck ’ 
U B 3 “RT W ~ [Aa 1 suc bes a0 t, Childwall Church, | Operatic, Ballad, Miscellaneous, and Smoking Concerts, 
pvor, n . 
The above Company hav j completed a most successful seri _| Principals and Full Orche es tra and Sol pists s for Oratorios. 
npa ave just completed a most successfu a 





of engagements at the following (among other) towns “Sheffield, Five Guinea Concerts (29 item 1S), London. Special feature. 
Leicester, Barrow-in-Furness, Nantwich, Oldham, Moss , Black- | 
Preston, Liverpool, &c. = Ser 
ull particulars, press opinions, and specimen programmes sent Telegrams and letters receive immediate attention. 
upon aplication to Mr. PE RCY WHY TE LON DON AND PROVINCIAL MUSICAL AGENCY, 
Laburnum Villa, Church Road, Stanley, Liv erpool, address as above. 








Every requireme n the Musical Profession attended to, 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. | THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION 
For Musicat EpucaTioN AND EXAMINATION, &c., AND FOR THE alana oF bri pie cae tg aaa of 
aula — —o IN and History of Music. 
UsIc.—INSTITUTED 1872. 





President : The Rev. Sir F. A. GorE OusELey, Bart. 
FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1887-88. 
The EIGHTH and LAST MEETING will be held at 
27, Harley Street, W., on Monpay, June 4, 1888, 
The HALF-TERM COMMENCES Monday, June 11, at 5 o’clock, 
| 


when new Students are received. WHEN A PAPER WILL BE READ 





PRESIDENT: THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 








The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, at Princes’ Hall, | “ON SOME FURTHER MODIFICATIONS OF 
DAY’S HARMONY, SUGGESTED FROM AN 





Piccadilly, will take place on Tuesday evening, June 26. EDUCATIONAL POINT OF VIEW,” 
By CHARLES W. PEARCE, Esq., Mus. Doc. 
THE HIGHER EXAMINATIONS F, Davenport, Hon. Sec. 


IE ae > ae / a Se 
For the Diplomas of L.Mus.,T.C.L. and A.Mus.,T.C.L. ; J. Puncy Baxer, Assistant Sec., 
. . Willersley House, Wellington Road, Old Charlton, S.E. 
are held twice a year, in January and July, and are opento}_ Aaa itil Re ES petra ee 
persons of either sex, whether Students of the College or Just published, 
not. Special Certificates (including the positions of = 
Associate Pianist, Associate Vocalist, &c.) are also given SIX PIECES 
for Harmony, Counterpoint, Instrumentation, Solo Singing, 
Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello, or any other 


orchestral instrument approved by the Academical Board. V ] QO BB I N 


Candidates may enter for one or more subjects, and there 


OE Na OF WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
The last day of entry for the next Examination is | 


FOR 





COMPOSED BY 


June 16. 
Prospectus, regulations, forms of entry, and all par- | A. Cc. MACKENZIE. 
ticulars can be obtained from the Secretary. (Op. 37.) 


— ° ; ey 
By order of the Academical Board. | PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS NET. 


cael No. 


Mandeville Place, Manchester Square, W. 
1. Gavotte. No. 4. Zingaresca. 
2. Berceuse. 5. Saltarello. 
3 


~ NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S Berceus. g:Saltarelion 


S E RV I ® E S London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
OF 


Just published. 


SACRED SONG | THE FAIRIES’ ISLE 


si siiainina. sii nian A CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES 
THE WORDS WRITTEN BY 


>) 7. 2) 6 2) T ‘¢ 

REY ‘ Dk. PROUTBECK. EDWARD OXENFORD 
PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 

BATTISON HAYNES 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 








1. ABRAHAM.—By the Epiror. 

2. MOSES.—By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

3- ELIJAH.—By the Rev. R. F. Darr, Rector of 
Bletchington, Oxon. * = y = NT : 

4. DANIEL.—By the Rev. A. G. Bowman, Vicar ‘I H E N EW COVEN AN x i 
of St. Andrew’s, Westminster, 

5. ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST.—By the Rev. E. AN ODE 
Price, Priest in Ordinary to the Queen and Minor Canon 
of Westminster Abbey. j 


6. ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST.—By the} GLASGOW INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Rev. H. A. Corton, Priest in Ordinary to the Queen and 


London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 











WRITTEN FOR THE OPENING CEREMONY OF THE 


Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey. MAY, 1888, 
7. SIMON PETER.—By J. H. BramMact. = 
London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. ROBERT BUCHANAN 


~ So F . VOL UNTARIES “FOR AND SET TO MUSIC BY 
THE ORGAN A. C. MACKENZIE. 


COMPOSED BY 
- (Op. 38.) 
GEORGE CALKIN. 
Ten Books, price Two Shillings and Sixpence each, 
London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, London and New Yerk: NoveLto, Ewer and Co 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
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HENRY LITTLETON. 


AmonG the concluding sentences of ‘A short 
History of Cheap Music,” published last year, were 
the following :— 

“The retirement of Mr. Henry Littleton from 
the active direction of the firm (Novello, Ewer 
and Co.) at the beginning of 1887, introduced a 
fourth generation to the charge and conduct of the 
business. In the full possession of manly power 
and mental vigour, he can enjoy the ease he has 
earned by a long course of industrious labour, 
and if ever just cause of pride existed, it accom- 
panies him in his retirement.” 


Even under present circumstances, when he of | 


whom these words were written has passed away, 
it cannot be said that their anticipatory character 
was without warrant. All who knew the man we 
now lament expected as well as hoped for him a 


prolonged and peaceful evening of life. 


not old, as we now count age; he was ‘in full| 


possession of manly power and mental vigour”; 
he could look back upon a life well spent and 
crowned with astonishing success; about him 
gathered ‘honour, love, obedience, troops of 
friends,” and it seemed that the sun of his career 
would go slowly down in a cloudless sky. Alas for 
human foresight when it would pre-arrange the 
action of Death! 


Leaves have their time to fall 
’ 








And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set; but all— 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death. 


And so it came to pass that the restful evening of 
our friend was “ short as the watch that ends the 
night.” He had scarcely felt himself free from 
the yoke of life’s labour, had hardly realised that 
for him there was no more to do, when the sum- 


mons arrived to a profounder repose than earth | 


can give. In itself this is an ordinary circum- 


stance. Men are falling about us under like 
conditions every day, but the case of Henry 
Littleton was not 


wanting in a pathos of 


its own. Under the mask of the man of busi- 
ness—which was all that the general public 
saw—lay a most affectionate and tender nature, 


He was | 


| capable of doing much for the objects of its love ; 
capable, also, of suffering much, for the one 
Capacity is an attendant upon the other. Our 
friend had gone through life without some of 
|its severest trials till 1855, when his home was 
i bereft of a beloved daughter. The blow came 
| upon the poor father with terrific force. It struck 
|him down. Such grief should be sacred, and is 
only referred to here as having what all who 
observed him know to be a real connection with 
| his own passing away. In that regard it cannot be 
overlooked, nor indeed would one turn from it 


1 


without profoundest sympathy, or without recognis- 


ing the mysterious and infinitely touching relation- 
ships which bind human souls closer than is 


possible even to the ties of flesh and blood. It 


sometimes happens that those bonds become closer 


with death, and the living follows the dead as by an 
attraction more powerful than all the reasons and 
interests that say “ Remain.” Who is sufficient 
for these things ? 

The career of Henry Littleton can only be 


touched upon here, though it eminently deserves 





!a full discussion as one conveying important 


| lessons and rich in matter for reflection. From 
| first to last it emphasises a truth which Carlyle 
has put into words more eloquent than any I 
could use :— 

“Instead of saying that Man is the creature of 
circumstance, it would be nearer the mark to say 
that Man is the architect of circumstance. It 
is character which builds an existence out of cir- 
cumstance. Our strength is measured by our 
plastic power. From the same materials one man 
builds palaces, another hovels; one warehouses, 
another villas; bricks and mortar are mortar and 
bricks until the architect can make them some- 
thing else. Thus it is that, in the same family, 
in the same circumstances, one man rears a stately 
edifice, while his brother, vacillating and incom- 
petent, lives for ever amid ruins; the block of 





granite which was an obstacle in the path of the 


weak becomes a stepping-stone in the pathway 
of the strong.” 

| The man we have just lost was conspicuously 
an architect of circumstance — conspicuously 


because he built a fair and splendid edifice, though 
'no one, at the outset, ever had circumstances 
Carlyle speaks of 
materials—bricks and mortar and granite blocks 
But, in this 


| case, the architect, before he could begin to build, 


less favourable to deal with. 


—as though they lay ready to hand. 
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was compelled to burn the lime, shape the clay, 
and hew the stone for himself. As a matter of 
fact, the boy of fourteen, named Henry Littleton, 
who, in 1837, went about the streets of London 
looking for work, had everything to do. Help 
from without was hopeless. He possessed nothing 
but the native energy and shrewdness of his 
character; those qualities being all his fortune 
and, practically speaking, all his friends. But 
even such endowments avail nothing without 
opportunity for their exercise, just as the speed of 
the swiftest horse ina race is useless unless the 


animal can get clear and have a fair course. | 


Opportunity cannot be made. It must be watched 


for and seized exactly at the right moment, though | 


sometimes it comes by what we call accident. This 
was the case with Henry Littleton, who, one day 
in 1837, wandered into the City looking for oppor- 
tunity, and not in a mood, we may fairly assume, 
to be particular as to its kind. He would gladly 
have taken a lowly post in any of the warchouses 
off Cheapside, or in any of the shops of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. A ticket, in no matter what window, 
inscribed “ Boy wanted,” would have delighted 
his eyes, and, perhaps, so determined his career 
that the pen now writing these lines would never 
have shaped his name. But the ticket was not 
visible, and yet St. Paul’s Churchyard was not 
‘“‘drawn blank,” for there came along another 
boy, whistling, perhaps, in utter unconsciousness 


of the fact that he was about to influence a life 
and much else. Now _ occurs. the critical 
moment—the tide in Henry Littleton’s affairs 
which, if taken at the flood, shall lead 
on to fortune. Let the two boys pass 


each other and the chance is lost. They draw 
nearer and nearer; they look into each others 
eyes; they stop and sp The chance is not 
lost. Young Littleton asks if the providential 
agent knows a place where a boy is wanted. He 
does know of such a place; his own employers, 


ae 


Vals 


Messrs. George and Manby, of Fleet Street, carry- | 


ing on business in what is now the Punch office, 
are looking about for a likely lad. Henry Littleton 
goes straight to Messrs. George and Manby’s, 
offers himself for the vacant post, and is engaged. 


Messrs. George and Manby keep a music-shop, | 


and their new assistant has got his foot on the 
ladder, the topmost round of which is, by and by, 
to know himwell. Not long afterwards the youth- 
ful Queen Victoria, just come to the throne, 
makes a triumphal progress down Fleet Street to 
the City, and is watched, from the leads over the 
shop, by a boy than whom she is not happier in 
the possession of a post of duty and fair hopes. 


Young Littleton did not remain at George and} two occasions Mr. Novello thought seriously of & 


Manby’s during the whole period intervening 
between his engagement and his appearance under 
the circumstances about to be detailed. 
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changed his place to another establishment in the 
same line of business (Monro and May, Holborn) ; 
but we may be sure that the whole time was 
spent in carrying out the Scriptural injunction: 
‘* Whatsoever thine hand findeth to do, do it with 
jall thy might.” It is impossible, if the boy be 
| father of the man, to imagine Henry Littleton as 
a perfunctory servant, working as little as possible, 
and that little not for the love of it. Take for 
| granted that his masters’ shutters were down to 
time in the morning, their errands well run, their 
‘interests safeguarded in every way that sub- 
ordinate functions allowed. But the lad was 
ambitious, and devotion to the present did not blind 
his keen eyes to the future. Already, perhaps, he 
| dreamed of rising to the dazzling eminence of a place 
| behind the counter. So he kept a smart look-out 
| and, in 1841, being then eighteen years’ of age, saw 
|that Mr. J. Alfred Novello, music publisher, of 
| 69, Dean Street, Soho, wanted a “collector ”— 
; that is to say a person charged with the task of 
|going round the publishing houses obtaining 
ordered copies of works not issued by the firm. 
| Henry Littleton promptly presented himself in 
| Dean Street, and was taken on the strength of the 
| establishment forthwith. How little Mr. Alfred 
| Novello dreamed that the eager youth whose 
| services he accepted would, in twenty years’ time, 
| be his partner, and in five years more his successor! 
|In 1841 the foundations of the house of Novello 
'had been well laid. Apropos, it may be read in 
|**A Short History of Cheap Music”: ‘“ Alfred 
| Novello’s commercial tours were exalted to the 
'dignity of musical missions. His knowledge of 
|music and wide-minded sympathies constituted 
his authority in cases of appeal or advice. His 
}cheap publications had made the formation of 
| choral societies possible. In the large factories of 
| Yorkshire and Lancashire many choral unions 
existed, and the publications of the house were 
gladly welcomed, because of their modest price 
and their perfect accuracy. The publisher in his 
| progress was always cordially received, and often 
| concerts were given in his honour, the performers 
| making extra exertions to show their advancement 
| since his last visit. The cause thus received its 
greatest help from Alfred Novello, not only by his 
_ valuableand useful publications, but by his personal 
linfluence.” If, however, we find the guiding 
principles which have made the ‘ London Sacred 
| Music Warehouse ” so famous established at this 
early date, their results were not as now. Much 
| opposition had to be encountered, and at times it 
| became a question of reducing somewhat the 
| burdens of the Dean Street establishment. On 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lightening the ship by making a Jonah of Henry 
Littleton who, being his youngest ‘‘ hand,” was 
| considered, perhaps, to be the most easily spared. 
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Littleton, it is said, had some reason to suspect} had helped to build it up stone by stone, became its 
that his tenure of place was unsafe, and at critical} sole proprietor. Alfred Novello had long since 
moments took care not to be in evidence. Any-| ceased to take an active personal part in the 
how, the threatened calamity advanced to no| conduct of the affairs of the firm. He now com- 
more acute stage, and when, as must speedily] pletely severed his connection with it. He was 
have happened, Mr. Novello discovered the worth | certain that the principles upon which the house 
of his young assistant, danger entirely disap-| was founded fifty-five years before would, in the 
peared. Henry Littleton’s “extraordinary busi- | hands of his worthy successor, be faithfully main- 
ness capacity, grasp of detail, and general strength | tained and perseveringly pursued.” Whether Mr. 
of character were soon recognised ’”—I am quoting | Novello had good reason for the certainty just 
the authority already cited—“ and, starting from | pointed out, every reader of these words knows 
the lowest round of the ladder, in three years he] full well. From the date of Mr. Littleton’s pro- 
attained a position only second to the head of the | prietorship, the operations of the firm, while ever 
firm.” At twenty-one, then, seven years or|carried on upon the old principles, expanded by 
thereabouts after encountering the providential | leaps and bounds, taking their course in a variety 
boy in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Littleton, from | ofnew channels—concert-giving, forexample—and 
being a mere waif drifting on the great ocean of| being characterised by what superficial observers 
London life, and looking about for something to} may have thought reckless audacity, though, in 
cling to, found himself the lieutenant of an impor- | point of fact, it was shrewdly calculated boldness. 
tant and increasing business enterprise. ‘* After the fathers shall come up the children,” and 

I do not purpose following in this place the] it is only fair to say that in the later developments 
development of the house to which the subject of | of the house of Novello, Mr. Littleton was ably 
my remarks became, in the foregoing manner,| seconded by his elder son, the present head of 
permanently attached. The whole story is well| the firm, under whose guidance we may look for 
told in ‘A Short History of Cheap Music,” and, ja still further illustration of the law of progress, so 
indeed, can be read, to more or less good purpose, | magnificently demonstrated by his lamented 
in the amazing catalogue of the firm, in the| father. Going on to the next conspicuous feature 
evidences of its enterprise to be found wherever/in Mr. Littleton’s personal history (and, alas! 
music is cultivated, and in the wide and varied|towards the end) we find him, in 1887, cele- 
scope of its operations. All who are likely to|brating the jubilee of his entrance into the 
read these pages must have a general knowledge! music-trade — fifty years from the day when 
of what ‘Novello, Ewer and Co.” implies, and; he encountered that luck-bringing boy in St. 
must be aware of the fact that in Henry Littleton’s | Paul's Churchyard. The occasion was ob- 
rare combination of business qualities and daring | served as a high festival by the firm, whose ser- 
yet sound enterprise, much of it originated. But|vants of all grades, gathered at the Freemasons’ 
the more personal matters with which all this is| Tavern, presented their chief with an affectionate 
mixed up may not be passed over. address, and a testimonial of their esteem and 

In 1857 Mr. Alfred Novello, desiring to enjoy|regard. It was then known that Mr. Littleton 
well-earned rest after many years of hard and|had resolved to follow the example of his former 
anxious work, and finding his chief assistant}employer, Mr. Novello, and retire to spend his 
fully equal to the management of the business,| remaining days in richly deserved ease. Those 
took up his residence in Italy. ‘* From that day| days were few, but significant as showing what 
forward the task of carrying out and extending | this hard and indefatigable worker took to be ease. 
the operations of the firm was in the hands of Mr.}| He had shifted the burden of responsibility to 
Littleton.” In 1861 another change occurred, the | younger shoulders, and no longer heard from 
proprietor of the business issuing the following! Berners Street the trumpet-call of duty. But did 
announcement from his Italian retreat: “J.Alfred| he fold his hands in idleness? No; that would 
Novello has the pleasure to inform the public, his}not have been like Henry Littleton. Derners 
friends, and patrons that, from this date, he has| Street knew him well in the short period of 
admitted Mr. Henry Littleton (for many years his |“ rest.” His familiar figure could be seen many a 
assistart) toa partnership in his music-selling and | day in its old haunts, and his well-tried business 
printing establishments. The business, which has | qualities were always at the service of his sons 
so long enjoyed the advantage of Mr. Henry|and successors. Our friend died, therefore, as he 
Littleton’s services, will be carried on under the| lived, in harness, and was found at his post asa 
denomination of Novello and Co., with the old| volunteer when the word reached him: ‘“ The 
anxiety to supply the best music at the most] Master hath come and calleth for thee.” 
moderate prices. It will be the study of the new| With regard to Mr. Littleton’s personal charac- 
firm to equal and to exceed (if possible) the atten-| teristics, much can be inferred in noting the 
tion and promptitude with which they have at all] detailed facts of his career. One hardly needs 
times endeavoured to execute the orders of their} business experience to reason correctly from 
musical patrons.” Five years later took place a} Henry Littleton’s success to the qualities which 
third change, Mr. Novello then retiring from|made it possible. His rise to the highest place 
connection with the house, and leaving his|was very far from being mere chance or luck, 
whilom “ collector” in sole possession. The] because employers are not in the habit of deciding 
“Short History’ thus records the fact: “ In| by throw of dice, or by “ cutting” cards, upon the 
1866 Mr. Henry Littleton, who had been in the} man among their people whom they shal! promote. 
business since 1841, and had seen it through its | Self interest makes them exceedingly cautious and 
infant days, when there was scarcely enough work | profoundly impartial, wherefore we know that the 
to employ more than a few hands all through the|late head of Novello and Co. must have been a 
year, and by his assiduity and patient attention | splendid servant :— 
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You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 
Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 
For nought but provender; and, when he’s old, cashier’d; 
Whip me such honest knaves; others there are 
Who, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 
And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 


Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lined their coats, 


Do themselves homage. 


perfect conviction, set him down as “soft.” 
Henry Littleton was neither the one nor the 
other, but simply carried into the larger transac- 
tions of his later years the absolute uprightness 
which made him invaluable to his employer 
when he exercised a delegated authority. Our 
dead friend had, in deed and in truth, a generous 
!nature. It was not in him to forget the less 





Rt os ee Pee eee 


RES enim 


| fortunate companions of his early days when they 
needed help. Those who served him in a liberal 
spirit were liberally treated in return. His purse 
was always open to a genuine appeal in the name 
of charity, and in his princely house at Sydenham 
he exercised princely hospitality, never being more 
happy than when his friends came to partake of it. 
‘The reader wili hardly require to be told that success 
did not spoil such a nature. He was the same in 
affluence as in the time of comparative poverty— 
kept the same by the inflexible firmness which 


Henry Littleton could not continue the quotation 

and say, ‘And such a one do I profess myself.” | 
He belonged to neither of the classes so happily 

sketched by Shakespeare’s unerring pen, but rather | 
to that other class whose motto is— 


Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 


We may depend upon it that in all respects of | 
punctuality, obedience, devotion, fidelity, and the eS 
conscientiousness which works when the master Made him in every sense a strong man. If I may, 
is far away just as though he were looking on, | Without abuse of the privilege of entering his 
the subject of these remarks left nothing to desire. | domestic circle, speak of him there, simple truth 
The virtues just named were a part of his nature | Calls for the highest tribute of admiration. He 
and of his life, otherwise they would not have} Was of the Englishmen who make home truly 
stood the test of twenty-five years, nor would} homely by devoting to it their love and care. I 
they, when the obligation of service to another shall not soon forget the last occasion on which 
ceased, have been just as conspicuous in the dis- | @n opportunity of conversing with him at length 
charge of the duties imposed upon the head of a came to me—an occasion when our talk ran upon 
great establishment, which always must be, in| his lost daughter and her children, All the 
somé sort, the master of its proprietor. | tenderness of the man’s nature revealed itself in 
Among the personal characteristics which all| that moment, and it was beautiful to look upon 
who associated with Mr. Littleton in even a slight | his beaming cyes and radiant countenance as he 
deyree could note were some of a very pro-| dwelt upon the pretty ways of a favourite grand- 
nounced kind. As a man of business he formed|son. Our friend’s removal from the home and 
his own conclusions on any question brought | family he loved so well was to it and them a 
before him, firmly believed in them, and expressed | Calamity unmeasurable, while it made all of us 
them with a plain directness such as persons | poorer by the loss of one who, in his unostentatious 
unaccustomed to his habits may sometimes] Way, set a bright example of many virtues. 
have misunderstood. The remains of Mr. Littleton were committed to 
But he was not a man of business in the hard, | €atth in Lee Cemetery on the 16th ult., with every 
unsympathetic sense of the term. Few in his|™ark of wide-spread and affectionate regard. A 
position ever allowed sentiment to influence them | Crowd of mourning friends filled the church of St. 
in an equal degree, or were so capable of making | 3artholomew, Sydenham, where the first part of 
sacrifices for an idea. For proof I need only the service was performed by Canon Yeatman, the 
refer to the kindness he showed to young com-| Vicar, and the Rev. Henry White, assisted by a 
posers, in several cases going so far as to bearthe| Choir made up of gentlemen from St. Paul's, 
expense of their education at home and abroad, | Westminster Abbey, and the Chapels Royal, who 
Throughout all his manifold dealings he was|had volunteered their help, with the boys of 
never consciously unjust, and certainly on/| the Abbey, under the direction of Dr. Bridge. Dr. 
more than one occasion, perhaps on many, he | Martin and Dr. Westbrook shared the organist’s 
has been known to set a higher value upon manu- | duties, the music performed including the opening 
scripts than the author himself, and to pay up to| Sentences of Purcell and Croft, Goss’s Anthem 
his own estimate. A now prominent cathedral |“ If we believe that Jesus died,” and a tune, 
organist tells how, when comparatively an obscure | Composed for the hymn “ Jesus lives,” by Mr. 
man, he showed the Berners Street chief a work| Alfred H. Littleton. The long procession of 
and named a certain price, only to have it doubled | ©atriages to the cemetery through a downpour 
on the spot by the other party to the contract. of rain, the wailing music of the choir, Dr. 
Then there is the case of a cathedral organist, | Troutbeck’s impressive reading of the committal 
now dead, who, at the close of an important | Service, and the gathering around the grave of 
transaction with Mr. Littleton, found himself in a| Men representing every interest with which Mr. 
position so much better than was expected that | Littleton was connected, were features of the 
he remarked, ‘‘ When I get home, they will think | melancholy occasion not soon to be forgotten. 
I have robbed some one.” Instances of this) When all was over the crowd turned away and 
kind evince not only a sense of justice, but| left Henry Littleton to his repose in the pretty 
also a feeling of generosity, the buyer giving| rural cemetery, believing that death to him was 
the advantage of his own knowledge of the market | 
to the seller, and operating against himself. The | 
man who can act thus may not truthfully be called 
“hard.” Indeed, the typical commercial mind 
would, with the utmost promptitude and most 














a passage overhung with clouds 
But at its entrance; a few leagues beyond 
Opening to ler s ns, 
And seas pacific as the soul that seeks them. 
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THE GREAT COMPOSERS 
3y JoserH BENNETT. 
(No. XXV.—SCHUMANN (SuppieMEnNtTat). 

Since the biographical notice of Robert Schumann 
appeared in this journal additional material for a 
proper estimate of that very interesting character has 
come to hand in the shape of a collection of his early 


| 
| 
| 
| 


letters*, edited by Madame Schumann. It is im-| 


possible to resist the inducement thus offered to a 
supplemental paper, the more because of the very 
terms in which the editress invites attention to the 
book. She says: ‘“*My object in publishing the 
following lctters was that those who love and honour 
Schumann as an artist might also learn to know hin 
asaman. Unfortunately, the world knows more of 
his peculiarities than of his character, since he was 
intimate with but very few, though to those dearest 
to him he opened his heart without reserve. These 
letters, the dake form a beautiful memorial, reveal- 





| Schumann, pointing to it, said ** Suc 


follows, as a matter of course, that the next letter is 
full of Liddy and Nanni. He had in the interim 
gone to Dresden. ‘ My first walk was to the street 
where N. is supposed to be living. ... Oh! if you 
knew how I longed for her, how, under every veil 
jthat I saw fluttering, I fancied : should see her 
features, how I went over and ove ain all the hours 
which I dreamed away so j alate, SO rayne mig in her 
embraces!” &c. Liddy he did see at Teplitz and 
‘“went up a steep mountain alone with her.” They 
reached the top and he looked abroad on the glorious 
landscape. A black cloud came from the east, and 

: life,” where- 


} YW 


i 
j upon Liddy looked at him sadly with a tear in her 


ing all the treasures of an ideal youthful nature, | 
_ 
ai 


strong and energetic, and filled with the highest aims 

and aspirations.” Although students of Schumann 

have long enjoyed the advantage presented by the 

letters which are so valuable a part of Wasiclewski’s 

biography, it would manifestly be gross neglect not 

to give Madame Schumann’s book the closest 
, 





attention after reading her emphatic fore-word, 
especially as she declares that ‘all who have learned 
to love Schumann’s works will be delighted to find 


the close correspondence between artist and man, 
and the wonderful way in which his con agian 
refiect his thoughtful mind and high intellect.” We 
need only add, by way of further in itroduction, that 
the period covered by t these interesting revelations 




















eye. Robert thought she was touched by his very 
original remark, and plucking a rose, was about to 
present her with the flower when a flash of light- 
ning darted out of the cloud. The young 1 n pulled 
the rose to pieces, and wanted to say * Such is life”’ 
again, but remarked ‘* Good-bye” instead. ‘She 
pressed my hand passionately and the dream was 
over.” Poor Liddy! if she could only have looked 
upon the comic side of ail this, she would have cried 
with laughter. In another place Schumann describes 
her as a ** narrow-minded soul, a simple maiden from 
innocent Utopia; she cannot grasp a great idea "— 
this because Liddy talked about Jean Paul like a true 
woman. 

In March, 1828, Rol 
at Zwickau, preparatory 











ert left the Grammar School 
to going up to the Leipzig 








“4 








University. In this situa 1e wrote to Flechsig a 
| long letter containing some admirable sentiments in 
fc owery language. He now says “ Every man wl 


jyouth.”” Schumann qu 


a of character begins when Schumann was eighteen 
years old and ends wine! he was thirty. They show 
the master to us, therefore, when his nature was in 
its virginal freshness and before large experience of 
life, with its warping and distorting influences, had 
materially affected him. 

The series opens with a few ietters written at 
Robert's native place, Zwickau, in 1827, one year 

j after the death of Schumann fcre, and addressed to 

i a former schoolfellow named Vlechsig, who had gone | 

+ up to the University of Leipzig. Looking at the 
first of these epistles we see the not infrequent 
spec tacle of youth agitated by tumultuous feelings; | 
inflated joys and exaggerated despairs ing 
themselves in a torrent of “fine” ’ Most 
of us have recollection of such a period. Young 
Schumann is in love at eighteen, of course, but we may 
pass over what he says about his Liddy and his 

| Nanni—like Captain Macheath, he appears to have | 
had two charmers. The course of the tender passion 

| not being smooth, Robert breaks out into lamenta- 
tions. **My whole life revels now in the sweet 


garden of Memory (the garden of Memory at 
eighteen, poor lad!) where I pluck many a lovely | 
immortelle, which, though faded, I press for ever to] 


my sorrowing heart, and kiss the withered blossoms 


of a happy life.’ In another place he exclaims: 
“Triend, I have no friend; I have no sweetheart; 
I have nothing now!” We know not what was 
the matter between him and his Liddy or his 
Nanni, but here is a nature capable of feeling, aye, 
and of making a struggle against feeling. Manya 


young man has abjured women in the intervals of 


worshipping them, and Robert, for his part, is going to 
steer for the North underthe guidance of Reason, 





there to cool himself. That being the case, it! 


“E arly Letters of Rol yert Schumann, originally published by his | 
MI | 


Wife. Translated by Herbert. London: George Bell and 


Sons, 
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lives only in reminiscences i is unhappy, “and he cake 
to the future: “* Now my better self must take the 
lead, and show what it is made of. . . Introduce me, 
my friend, into active life, and pick me ne when I 
make a mad tumble. That Greek levity, which 
always regarded life from a hz ‘PPy medium between 
joy and sorrow, was all ver) ell, and is quite 
consistent with a period of muli hes ; but it must 
not degenerate and turn into a lawless impetuosity, 
which only laughs and passes everything merrily by. 
All things good and beautiful are glowing in my 
young heart at this moment, and all high ideals and 
all the Greek gods stand radiant a this Olympus of 
kly followed this letter to 
way of Bayreuth, Nuremberg, 
Monheim, near Nuremberg, 















Leipzig, trave 
Augsburgl 





5 | Schuman GaP shane? a letter to his mother, in which 


he again enunciates pattern sentiments from a filial 
standpoint: ‘* Dear mother, I have often offended 
you, I have often misunderstood you when you acted 
ior the best; forgive the faults of an impetuous, 
passionate youth ; he will make amends for them by 
good and noble deeds and a virtuous life. Parents 
can claim the whole life of their children! My 
father has gone to his rest—all the more do I owe to 
you, dearest mother. To youalone must I repay the 
debt I owe you for making my life happy, and 
preparing a bright cloudless future for me. May 
your son prove himself worthy of this debt, and 
show that he will return a good mothe rs affection by 
always leading a virtuous life.” Again writing to his 
mother, this time from Leipzig, Sc i seta allows us 
to see, in an elementary stage, the sensitive, retiring 
disposition which afterwards, in a certain measure, 
separated him from the world. Instead of sending 
home glowing reports from the midst of a new and 
exciting life, Robert writes: ‘I just long with my 
whole heart to be back again in the quiet home where 
| I was born, and passed such happy in with nature. 
'It is hard to find nature here. Everything is 
ornamented by art. There isno valley, no mountain, 
ino forest, where I can thoroughly lose myself in my 
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own thoughts; no spot where I can be alone, unless 
it is locked up in my room, with an everlasting noise 
and uproar going on below.” These words are strange 
from the pen of a lad of nineteen just arrived 
in a university town, but that they were perfectly 
genuine all knowledge of the writer in after years 
goes to show. Schumann's mother appears to have 
been struck by, and to have commented upon them 
in her answering epistle, for, in another letter, we 
clearly find him replying to questions about his 
“mental state,” which he declares to be “ neither 
better nor worse than before.” He further sketches 
himself as a shy, reserved, and distant youth: ‘ Up 
till now I have had no familiar intercourse with any 
one student. I fence in the fencing school, am 
friendly to every one, and hold my own as far as 
appearances go, but I am extremely cautious not to 
form an intimate acquaintance. One can hold up 
one’s head with such people without being rude, and 
it makes them stand off and not treat one as a 
Fuchs.” 

Schumann’s condition of unrest is constantly 
apparent in the home letters from Leipzig. 


aversion to the legal calling which had been marked 


out for him, and his longing for the congenial quiet- | 


! 


ness and peace of nature: ‘Ah, mother! it is in 


nature that the soul learns best to pray, and to} 


sanctify all those gifts with which we are endowed 
from above. Nature is like the immense, illimitable 
veil of the Most High, embroidered with His eternal 


Name, with which man can wipe away all his tears of | 
sorrow, and which converts every tear into a speech- | 
less ecstasy, and disposes the heart to fervent though | 
Why am I denied | 


quiet and inexpressible devotion. 
every feeling of this kind, here in this disgusting 
Leipzig? Why can memory alone give me a moment 


that is sublimer and happier than those I usually | 


enjoy?” The feelings thus expressed grow upon the 


pi . | 
young man, whom we will not call a misanthrope, | 
4 . . . . ~ | 
because it was not that he disliked his fellow-creatures 
so muchasthat he longed to be free from an intolerable | 


situation, part of which everybody around him seemed 
to be. 


never felt quite happy or at home in Leipzig, and am 


often completely worn out by this petty iife and all its | 


pitiful people.” Then comes a querulous note which 
jars on the ear: “IfI only had some one who really 
and thoroughly understood me and would do every- 
thing to please me for my ownsake! With Flechsig 
I agree very well, but he never cheers me up; if Iam 
sometimes depressed, he ought not to be so too, and 
might be humane enough to brighten me up.” He 
goes on to depict himself as a kind of hermit Bursch, 
who walks alone, rarely goes to the tavern, associates 
with only two fellow-students, and visits only one 
family, the Caruses.* ‘* Besides them, I donot visit 
any families. I have got rather a horror of it, and 
always feel miserable amongst people who do not 


understand me, and whom I cannot care for.” Later 
on our discontented young man_ uses. stronger 


language—he must have been a cheerful companion 
for Flechsig! ‘On the whole, my life is still... 
monotonous and joyless. It is a blessing for me that 
I do not live alone or I should easily get mis- 
anthropical. It affords me no pleasure to go to public 
places, and it often perfectly sickens me to see idiotic 
people.” Here the writer gives a pretty broad hint 
as to the cure for his malaise: ‘ But yet in my own 
heart I am not quite so joyless, and what my fellow- 
creatures cannot give me is given me by music. My 


* Dr. Carus was Professor of Medicine in the University. He hada 
musical wife, whom Schumann had met at Zwickau. 


Two} 
causes were no doubt at work producing this—his | 


Writing to his mother after three months’ | 
residence in the Saxon city, Schumann said: ‘I have 


piano tells me all the deep sentiments which I cannot 
express.” 

Schumann spent some part of the autumn of 1828 
with his family, returning to ‘disgusting Leipzig” 
in October, whence he addressed his mother witha 
heavy heart, dwelling upon the joys just past: “ Oh, 
for those quiet autumn evenings at home which filled 
our souls with delight! Oh, for those gilded heights 
and blooming valleys! Not Leipzig, with all its 
|theatres and concerts, can make up in the slightest 
| degree for such peaceful life in nature among kind 
friends.” The old longing remained, nevertheless 

Schumann seems to have been braced up by asso- 
| ciation with those he loved. Describing his journey 
on foot from Zwickau, he speaks of eating his break- 
|fast by the wayside with a joyful heart, and finding 
| the homely viands better than all the luxuries of the 
| Leipzig hotels. He even says that his soul was full 
;of peace. Leipzig, when he got to it, had im- 

proved. The young man felt thoroughly at home 
|there for the first time, and then he made a good 
resolution: ‘I will hope, and try to make myself 
comfortable, for even the love of one’s home and the 
scenes of one’s childhood may become a weakness if 
ithey prevent one from being contented with the 
present, and only make one moan over the past. 
And I cannot and will not be weak-minded.” “ Brave 
words, Robert!” the mother might have said, 
reading the letter in the old arm-chair by the bow 
window ; but we wonder how she received, from the 
/son who had so much bemoaned his lot, the following 
piece of advice: ‘* Be more cheerful, and do not throw 
away the pleasures of life bestowed upon you from 
above without enjoying and appreciating them.” 
Surely the ‘dear little mother” laughed out the pithy 
| injunction, “ Physician, heal thyself!” 

| The change from Leipzig to Heidelberg in May, 

1829, had an excellent effect on Schumann’s spirits. 
We see that clearly enough in his first letter home, 
which not only contains an assurance that he is 
“anything but sad,” but is brightened by flashes of 
a humour that has not hitherto appeared. The brief 
sketches of his travelling companions are delightful. 
There isthe Prussian, “who launched forth ex abrupto 
upon the numerous perfections of his wife at Berlin, 
and assured me that his whole happiness was 
bound up in hers. He recited poetry quite unasked, 
and produced miniatures of his wife.” Schumann 
naively adds, “I confess I never came across any 
| one of the kind before, but I liked him.” Then there 

were ‘‘a Jew leather-seller from Frankfort, who was 
|of the shop, shoppy; a nice old lady who had seen a 
| number of plays at the Gotha Theatre (we know 
|what she talked about), and two French Jews, who 
| had drunk rather more wine than was good for them, 
and talked all night about nothing.” ‘This letter was 
followed by one much longer, giving a vivacious 
description of the writer’s journey from Leipzig to 
Heidelberg, passing through Frankfort, Coblentz, and 
Mayence. Reading it we rub our eyes. Can this be 
the depressed and depressing young gentleman whom 
we knew just now, or is it some rattle-brain, over- 
flowing with animal spirits and playing off upon us a 
practical joke by assuming Robert Schumann’s name? 
| The question is really excusable, but just as really is 
| Robert the writer. Natures like his are subject to 
|these fluctuations. One day they cry to us de pro- 
| fundis, the next they are heard singing in the heavens 
like larks. Nature’s grand scheme of compensation 
associates capacity for deepest suffering with the 
; power of experiencing highest joy. Schumann was 
}in such good spirits at Frankfort that he actually 
ventured upon a practical joke: ‘“*The very first 
thing in the morning I had an intense desire to play 
the piano. So I calmly walked into the first music 
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shop I came to, and told them I was tutor to a young 
English lord who wanted to buy a piano. 
for three hours, much stared at and applauded, and 
then told them I would let them know in a day or 
two whether my 
not; but by that time I was in Rudesheim drinkit 
Rudesheimer.’ ’ Describing his journey to Wiesbaden 
he touches off his travelling companions, one of 
whom was ‘‘a desperate merchant-speculator with 
rolling eyes.” Probably the good man would have 
rolled his eyes to some purpose had he seen Robert 
Schumann on the box handling the “ ribbons.” * By 





1g 





DOX 
Jove,” writes our hero, “how those horses did go.’ 
No, most perspicacious reader, we are not quoting 
from ** Tom Brown at Oxford.” 

A second letter to the mother from Heidelberg 
has several points of interest. In the first place, 


I played | 
and future father-in-law, Friedrich Wieck. 


lord would buy the instrument or | 
; activity : 


|keeper. On November 6 he is back again at Heidel- 
berg, addressing a letter to his old pianoforte teacher, 
Here he 
speaks freely of music, and does so ina most interest- 
ing way. One passage is a confession of irregular 
‘IT detest theory pure and simple, as you 
know, as I have been living very quietly, improvising 
a good deal, but not playing much from notes. I 


| have begun many a Symphony, but finished nothing, 
and every now and then have managed to edge 
in a Schubert waltz between Roman law and the 


Robert finds himself able to say, ‘I am very jolly, and | 


at times quite happy.” But now, having left Leipzig, 
he can see some good in it. Life was more varied 
there than at Heidelberg, and “had its good as well as 
its bad points to a young man.” ‘The next passage is 
shrewd, and noticeable also for, as far as we can dis- 
cover, Schumann’s first use of the word * Philistine,” 
as applied to persons destitute of what other persons 
consider to be ‘‘sweetness and light.” ‘The student 
is quite the most important individual in and about 
Heidelberg, which simply could not exist without 
him. Of course, the townspeople and the Philistines 
are cringingly polite. It does not seem to mea good 
thing fora young man to come into a town w here 


the student reigns supreme. The character of a 
roung fellow is only strongly and properly devcloped 
5 y Sry i i 


and that perpetual dawdling about 
with students, and students only, has a most injurious 
effect on the breadth of his opinions, and conse- 
quently on the whole practical side of his life.” So 
our young Solomon makes up his mind that when he 
has a son, the lad shall go forthree years to Leipzig, 
and only for one to HeideJberg. At Heidelberg they 
waste time over a tuble d’hote. ‘I consider it per- 
fectly awful to have to sit at table for an hour every 
day; and, good Lord! what a terrible waste of time 
it is. Give me a plate of soup and a slice off the 
joint, which I can devour in six minutes have 
done with it.” We wonder if the anxious mother 
took alarm for her son’s digestion. A word on the 
delicate subject of music follows. There was not a 
really good pianist in the town, and Schumann, 
known as a fine player, anticipated being somewhat 
in request. He expresses himself as actually willing 
to go more into society, and “ 
girls who like being courted and admired.” Alas, 
poor Liddy and Nanni! so soon forgotten; but then, 
as Schumann would have remarked, in his startlingly | { 
original way, ‘Such is life.” 

After having conquered some opposition fri 
home, Schumann started on a tour to Switzerland 
and Italy. At Berne t 


by difficulties, 


and 


ym 


he wrote a pleasant chatty 
letter to his mother, telling, amongst much else, how 
he had exchanged glances with a mourning young 
widow from Havre, and also with “a lovely English 
girl.” (Again two strings to his bow!) He has a 
word about our country-folk. ‘ Englishmen are 
swarming up the mountains like a lot of crazy ants. 
They are quiet, gentle people enough, and goodness 


only knows why they are treated with such rudeness | 
man himself seems to have been uneasy after perpe- 


in Germany, where they have to pay so dearly for 
their travels.” 
letters, they probably ran much in the same groove, 


as Madame Schumann has not printed them; the | 
| last letter was nothing more nor less than a story—a 


next in the book being dated October 5, at Milan, 
where our young traveller writes to his sister-in-law, 
Rosalie, 


here are plenty of 


If there were many of these holiday | 


’| he declares that he has learned to love the 


telling a tale of woe—a simple story of| give you. 
wanting cash and having to borrow it from an hotel| again on your romancing son.” 


Speaking of his Italian experiences, 
* Genius 
of Sound” which in Germany awed him. * ‘ For one 
single evening in my life did I feel as though I 
in the presence of the Deity, and allowed for a few 
moments to gaze reverently upon the unveiled face 
of the God, and that was at Milan, where I heard 
Pasta—and Rossini. Do not smile, master, it is 
the truth.’ From the same letter we learn that 
Schumann was early a devotee of Schubert, for 
whom he did so much in after years. He calls him 
“my only Scl huhert, ” and goes on: “Altogether, I 


Pandects,” c. 


were 


think nobody’s compos iti ons are such a psy ne Mie 
1 CO 


1Geas as 


san 


inection of thei 


puzzle in the course and 





Schubert’s, with their « ently logical sci 
Very few composers have succeeded in stamping 


their inc dividuality upon a mass of tone pictures in 
the way he has done, and still fewer have written so 
much for themselves and t their own hearts. Whata 
diary is to all those who jot down their passing emo- 
tions, his music-paper was to Schubert. To it he 
confided all his moods, and his intensely musical 
soul finds expression in notes when ordinary mortals 
use words least, that my humble ‘opinion.” 
Then he turns to himself once more and e es the 
unceasing musical activity of his mind. "His sym- 
phonies, Schumann declares, would have reached 
Op. 100 had he written them all down, while ‘‘ some- 
times I am so full of music and so overflowing with 
melody, that I find it simply impossible to write 
down anything.” All these glimpses of the young 
man’s state are extremely valuable, and enable us to 
account for much that is peculiar and characteristic 
in his early works. Four or five days after writing 
the last-quoted passage, Schumann replied to a ques- 
tion from home regarding his music, and said: 
* Alas! mother, it is almost quite at an end; I play 
but sane now, and very badl The grand Genius 
of Sound is gently extinguishing his torch, and all 
that I have ever done in music seems like a beautiful 


is 





at 
at 


lV. 





dream which I can hardly believe has ever existed. 
And yet, believe me, if ever I could have done any 
cood in the world it would } in music, and I 





feel sure that I have got creutive power. But earning 
one’s bread anecther thing. Studying law has 
frozen and dried me up to such an extent that no 
flower of my imagination would ever bloom.” About 
his pianoforte playing she had just previously stated 
to Wicck that he had neither gone forward nor back- 
ward very much, while the general discrepancy 
between the two letters is very striking. We can 
only explain it on the assumption that Schumann 
misrepresented himself to his mother for the 
sake of her peace of mind, the old lady’s greatest 
wish being see her son in a lawyer’s gown. 
It is easy admire the motive; but the young 


is 


to 


to 


trating the deed. In the next letter he tries to laugh 
it away asa joke: “Asa birthday gift you shall have 
my piano-playing, as all that I told you about in my 
joke of mine, because [ could not think of anything to 


You are not angry, are you? Smile 
The explanation is 
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particularly lame, and as for the joke, nothing can 
possibly be less like one. 

Just at this time, thanks for the most part to his 
pianoforte-playing, Schumann figured in Heidelberg 
as a social hero. He speaks of the fact very com- 
placently; calls himself universally popular,” ‘‘much 
respected and liked,” ‘‘the Heidelberg favourite,” 
‘* out somewhere almost every evening,” on Thursdays 
in the midst of a “select set of angelic English- 
women,” and so on. We hardly recognise the 
grumbling recluse of Leipzig in this drawing and 
concert-room pet, who found life in the town on the 
Neckar to be ‘*‘ pleasant, refined, bright, and varied,” 
and wrote home to his mother asking permission to 
stay six months longer. He asked for something else 
also. Social prominence is expensive, and our hero 
got into debt. 

The letters written towards the close of Schumann’s 
residence in Heidelberg, discuss with seriousness 
the writer’s future. He presses the subject upon his 
mother. ‘A forced, mechanical lawyer, without love 
for his work, can never become great.” ‘* My whole 
life has been a twenty years’ struggle between poetry 
and prose; or, if you like to call it so, Music and 
Law.” ‘ What sort of prospect would there be in 
Saxony for such a fellow as myself, who is not of 
noble birth, has neither money nor interest, and has 
no affection for legal squabbles and pettiness.” ‘* My 
genius points towards Art, which is, I am inclined to 
think, the right path.” So he goes on, to the great 
distress of the “little mother,” as we know from 


Wasielewski’s book, which contains her letter 
asking for Wieck’s advice. We _ know, too, 


that the matter was settled as Schumann would have 
it. In October, 1830, the young man, free from the 
terrors of a legal life, went back to Leipzig as 
Wieck’s pupil, and fairly entered upon his musical 
career. Yet his letters show that he was not happy. 
Perhaps he thought with remorse of the pain he had 
caused to parent and guardian by a change of life- 
purpose, and was himself, it may be, a little frightened. 
At any rate, he talks of dejection, restlessness, 
wretchedness, begging his mother not to desert him 
because he required ‘great tenderness and for- 
bearance.” Again he said: ‘“‘ Altogether I am very 
stale, dry, and unpleasant, and given to laughing to 
myself. Of my old fire and enthusiasm barely the 
ashes remain. ... You say that, after reading my 
letter, in which I told you of my old resolve, you 
found it impossible to pray. Can this possibly be 
true? I shall cause you but little joy during your 
life, in any case; but, by Jove, if I were to stick to 
law, and become a clerk, I should shoot myself for 
weariness,’ 
(To be continued.) 


MATERIAL OF MUSIC. 
(Continued from page 274. 
Vi. 

THE metal wind instruments, such as_ horns, 
trumpets, trombones, &c., are all made upon the 
principle of the open tube. They are bent into dif- 
ferent shapes for the convenience of carrying them. 
The notes of each are the series of harmonics arising 
out of the fundamental tone of the tube. By means 
of valves conveniently placed so that they may be 
pressed with the fingers, or by slides, the tubes can 
be shortened or lengthened, and the primary har- 
monics are supplemented by the addition of new 
series obtained from the notes made by the shorter 
or longer tube. 

Most of the instruments of brass employed in the 
military band are provided with valves, and therefore 





are capable cf producing every semitone in their 
range. These instruments, which formerly were 
very imperfect and harsh in tone, are now so greatly 
improved that most of the objections urged against 
them no longer exist, and composers write for them 
instead of for the old horns and trumpets in the mixed 
orchestra of wood and brass wind and stringed in- 
struments. Many of the improvements were intro- 
duced by Adolph Sax, and all instruments constructed 
upon the principles he suggested are still called after 
his name, though they do not proceed from his 
factory. 

The pulsatile instruments form the next class. 
They are the triangle, the cymbals, and the drums. 
The triangle is a rod of polished iron bent into a 
three-sided shape, and so takes its name from its 
form; the cymbals are plates of metal which give 
out a clashing sound rather than a definite tone. 
They are employed, like the triangle, to mark 
the rhythm of a piece of music. There are 
three sorts of drums in common use—namely, the 
snare or side-drum, the kettle-drum, and the long or 
big drum. The snare or side-drum is so called 
because there are strings or snares of catgut stretched 
across the lower skin. These interfere with the 
vibrations of the skin, and cause the rattling sound 
which is the peculiarity of the instrument. It is 
called side-drum because it is held at the side of the 
player. 

The kettle-drums are so called because the head or 
skin is stretched over a hemispherical shell of metal 
like akettle. The kettle-drums are employed in pairs, 
tuned a fourth ora fifth apart. Each drum is capable 
of producing tones up toa fifth; the two together can 
compass an octave, overlapping each other in the 
middle of their scale. Some composers—Weber, for 
example—employ three drums, Meyerbeer writes for 
four in his ‘* Roberto il Diavolo,”’ Berlioz has de- 
signed effects for several drums, and there is a 
Concerto by Tausch for six drums, all of different notes. 

The long drum or big drum is only used for en- 
forcing the rhythm of certain pieces, and is com- 
monly associated with the cymbals, triangles, and 
other “kitchen ” furniture, as these metal instruments 
of percussion have been irreverently called. 

Bells are sometimes employed for special effects in 
the orchestra, large ones for solemnity, small ones 
for lively and sprightly situations, three or four 
together for chime effects. The ‘‘ Miserere” scene 
in Verdi’s “I! Trovatore”’ offers a familiar example 
of the first; Mozart’s “O cara armonia”’ in the 
“ Magic [lute,” and Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah” are 
illustrations of the second kind; and Sullivan’s 
“ Golden Legend” of the third. A series of small 
bells, played by a keyboard which sets a series of 
hammers in motion to strike the bells, called in 
German “ Glockenspiel,” is the instrument employed 
by Mozart. The tone is pretty, but not always in 
tune. The partial tones or harmonics so often pre- 
dominate that the generating tone is lost, and the 
sounds become what musicians call ‘“fifthy,’’ an 
effect sometimes heard in Bourdon organ pipes. A 
complete band is called an orchestra. The place 
upon or in which they exercise their duties and func- 
tions is also called an orchestra. The word is Greek 
(6pxnorpa), and was originally applied to the dancing 
place immediately below the lowest seats of the 
semi-circular part, or koiAoy, where the chorus was 
situated. The actions of the band on the modern 
orchestra is controlled by a conductor. This office, 
in the form with which we are now acquainted, was 
unknown a century ago. ‘The musician who pre- 
sided at the harpsichord, and every band had an 
instrument of this sort, was called the conductor. 
His duty was to set the pace and to accompany the 
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recitatives. The name of conductor, applied to one 
who accompanies pieces on the pianoforte at a 
concert where there is no band, is a survival of the 
old custom. 

The instruments of the band are sometimes sup- 
plemented by an organ. Modern organs are some- 
times used as substitutes for an orchestra, and the 
number and variety of the stops is increased with 
this end in view. In the hands of a skilful player, 
the organ justly deserves the name of the King of 
instruments. When it is set in motion by an inex- 
perienced or an unskilful player, it is a nuisance, 
increased in magnitude in proportion to its size and 





construction. 

As a musical instrument, it has arrogated to itself | 
a title which might with equal propriety be applied | 
to every other machine for making music. Properly | 
speaking, the fiddle is an organ, and so is the drum. 
The term means an implement, an instrument, a 
piece of mechanism for any purpose. In this sense a 
spade, a legal document, a pocket knife, or a news- 
paper may each be called an organ without any 
violation of the propriety of the term. In music, 
however, the organ is that aggregate of mechanism 


which, when controlled by the hand of skill, is 
capable of the most exalted and elevating effects. 


Like other modern instruments it has only been 
brought to perfection through a long course of years 
and the accumulation of experience. The ‘“ugab”’ | 
of the Hebrews, which is translated by the word 
“‘organ,” was identical with the syrinx of the Greeks, 
the Pan’s-pipes of modern days. The air reservoir 
of the bagpipes is the parent of the wind-chest of 
the organ. The mouth-holes of the pipes were 
inserted in a box and stopped by slides which pre- 
vented the air from the wind-chest passing through 
those tubes whose sound was not required. These 
slides are made to move at will by pressure upon a 
keyboard, and this simple mechanism is the whole 
principle upon which the organ is constructed. The | 
variety of tones obtained in modern organs is gained 
by means of pipes of different lengths, material, | 
shapes, and sizes; the drawing out of the stops brings 
into action the several qualities of ranks of pipes 
required. | 

The organ as an instrument was introduced into the | 
church in the fourth century. Julian the Apostate, 
who died in 363, speaks of an organ in a Greek | 
epigram. Aldhelm, in the eighth century, mentions | 
an organ which had gilt pipes. There was an organ | 
with leaden pipes in “the church of St. Corneille, i in | 
Compeigne, erected in the same century. At the| 
close of the tenth century an organ was placed in 
Winchester Cathedral which is said to have had 
four hundred pipes and thirteen pairs of bellows. 
The number of the keys in these old organs was 
limited, thirteen at the outside. Some of them were 
from five six inches wide, in others nine keys 
occupied the space of three-quarters of a yard. The 
player armed his hands with gloves for protec- 
tion, and to deaden the sound made by the clatter 
of his contact while he literally fought the keys. 
For this reason he was called pulsator organor ie 
The instrument was called ‘a payre of organes, 
that is to say, ‘ta set,” as to this day we speak of a 
pair of steps, a pair of stairs, and so forth. The 
peculiarity of the mechanism and of the method of 
playing only permitted of the production of melody. 
The organs were to a certain extent portable, and 
were taken from place to place. Portable organs 
were called “ regals,” and the name of “ portative,”’ 
sometimes applied to the choir or small organ 
attached to a great organ, shows the survival of the 
ancient name. 


to 





| which consists of a series of tube 2S 


| American ; 
highest forms of development to which the use of the 


to Bernard, a monk, about the year 1490. It is not 
unlikely, however, that the ancient ‘manuals were 
played sometimes by the feet—they were wide enough 
to allow this to be done. When it was found possible 
to set the machinery of the organ at work by the 
pressure of keys of less width than formerly, the old 
manuals may have been utilised as pedals. The 
keys of the organs in the Monastery of Banberg, in 
the church of the Barefooted friars at Nuremberg, in 
the Cathedral at Erfurt, and in that of St. Blasius in 
Braunschweig, were only so much wider than those 
of the present day that an octave occupied the room 
now taken up by nine notes. All these organs were 
built or improved in the fifteenth century at the time 
when the invention of pedals is claimed for the monk 
Bernard. Much more might be advanced on the 
subject of the organ, in particular of the contrivances 


iby which the pressure of wind was regulated to 
| accommodate the 


large or small pipes, of the couplers, 
of the swell, and of many other matters of more or 


| less interest, but the theme is too extensive to be dealt 


with now, more especially as there is much to be said 
concerning other instruments of music, each and all 
of which might be called organs on account of their 
construction as machines for making music. 

The American organs, harmoniums, seraphines, 


jand other like contrivances are of comparatively 


modern date, though the principles upon which they 
are constructed are old in use. 
Their prototype is the ‘ Cheng” or Chinese organ, 
having free reeds. 
This is held in the hand and blown by the mouth. 
The idea of applying the principle to organ pipes was 
first attempted by Kratserstein, a Russian organ 
builder. ‘The construction of an independent free 
reed instrument, acted upon by a keyboard, as a port- 
able substitute for the organ, was tried at first without 
success. The earliest ‘‘seraphines,” as they were 
called, had cane or wooden reeds. When the metal 
vibrating tongue was substituted, the progress of the 
invention became rapid, and it was applied in various 
ways to a number of music-making machines, from 
the musical pear to the American organ. The 


| concertina, the accordion, the melodion, the lantum, 


of other contrivances more or less 
upon the plan of the improved 
or Vocalion, which are the 


and a number 
useful, are all made 
organ, 


free reed has attained. The harmonium, as it is the 
| general custom to call the machine, has superseded 
the old bands of performers in village churches in 
England, and its cheapness portability has 
recommended it asa substitute for ae organ. There 
are many worthy — who imagine that the tone is 
similar to that of the organ, but they are the easily 
pleased. 

Those who, whatever its tone, find it a help in 
leading the Psalmody, and desire to introduce it into 
their places of worship, but who have conscientious 
scruples about the use of anything in the shape or 
form of a “ kist o’ whustles”” may freely take to the 
harmonium, inasmuch as the sounds are not pro- 
duced from ‘‘ whustles” at all. ‘There are many who 
have so ardent a hatred of the sound that they would 
willingly form an inquisition, whose object shouid be 
to give to the fire these things in all their varieties, 
chiefly on the moral ground “of retaliation, because 
they are instruments of torture. ; 

The most perfect and pleasing of all the musical 
instruments at the disposal of those who would make 
household melody is the pianoforte. It is true that 
even this may be made the means of trying the 
nerves and sensibilities of the hearer, especially if he 
is a teacher or an examiner in music. But a good 


and 


The invention of pedals or foot-keys is attributed | pianoforte is a good friend, and a sweet and loving 
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companion. You may at times be offended with it, 
you may be rude and promptly shut it up; but it 
is never offended, and will pour forth its sweetest 
enchantments at your bidding, will help you to 
beguile the tedious hour, and will send you away 
reluctant, but calmed, soothed, refreshed, and made 
better. 

In the existing types of the various forms through 
which the instrument has passed in its progress 
towards perfection, there is an element of fascination 
in the tone which is scarcely possessed in so strong 
a degree by any other instrument. 

Those who have heard the dulcimer, the spinet, 
and the harpsichord will be able to endorse this 
statement. 

The dulcimer, the earliest form of the modern 
pianoforte, was known in Nineveh, in Egypt, and 
among the ancient Hebrews. The art of eliciting 
musical sounds by percussion is as widely known as 
the art of eating and drinking. Some of the most 
savage nations who do not know how to make wires 
of metal, or even strings of gut or fibrous plants, know 
how to form graduated pieces of sonorous wood or 
stone so as to reproduce the tones of the musical 
scales in which they take great delight. 

The Chinese have their dulcimers called King, the 
Japanese the Taxi-goto, the Persians their San tir, the 
Turks their Canun, and other nations have examples 
of like instruments. In England it was once so 
common that every farmhouse of pretension pos- 
sessed one. Sometimes, in Devonshire, the 
dulcimer was made upon the inside of a door which 
served as a large resonance box and kept the instru- 
ment from harm when not in use. These were called 
Humbles, as much from their droning sound produced | 
by the unchecked vibrations as from the primitive 
nature of its construction. 





as 


Many of the old English dulcimers were made with | man, 
bridges in the centre, which exactly divides the string. | 
The performer strikes on each side of the bridge and | 


so augments the resonance. The old name for the | 
dulcimer was psaltery or sawtry, it was also called | 
citole, cistole, or cistella. The Italians had two sorts, 
the salterio and the timpanon. The former was 
played with plectra attached to the fingers, the latter 
was struck with hammers. 

It is remarkable that in the application of a key- 
board to the dulcimer, as in the invention of the 
virginals, preference should have been given to the 
effect of the plectra instead of the hammer, and that 
all the ingenuity of the ancient mechanicians should 
have been spent in contriving a substitute for the 
nails of the player upon the harp, or the horn plectra 
with which the player armed his fingers. These 
multiplied plectra, as in the first keyed instruments, 
were mounted on small pieces of wood called * jacks,” 
these were set in motion by rods of wood called virgz, 
and from these the name of the instrument was 
obtained. The ‘“spinet” gained its title from the 
quills or thorns with which the jacks were armed. It 
was also called the couched harp. The harpsichord 
was also named from its resemblance to the harp; the 
spinet was smaller than the harpsichord. The latter 
instrument was furnished sometimes with two rows of 
keys, and some were provided with a Venetian shutter 
to open and close at the will of the player, and so to 
give the effect of an increase of tone. 

Attempts to effect improvements in the instrument, 
which resulted in the production of the pianoforte, 
seem to have been made in many countries simulta- 
neously, and Italy, France, and Germany claim the 
honour of having been the first in the field. The 
Italians have definitely settled the matter in their 
own minds, and held a festival in Florence in 1876 
in honour of Bartolomeo Cristofale, or Cristofero, a 








| stein, 





native of Padua, who is said to have invented the 
pianoforte in 1718. The Germans say that it was 
invented by Schroeter in 17 717, and the French de- 
clare that the credit belongs to Marius, who pro- 
duced his ‘*Clavecins a Maillets” in 1716. These 
claims, though earlier in date, were made long after 
the invention had become known, and its simplicity 
of action so much admired. The best authority on 
the subject is Mr. Hipkins, and his writings may be 
consuited with advantage. 

Siibermann erected the first pianoforte manufac- 
tory. Zumpe, one of Silbermann’s workmen, estab- 
lished himself in England in 1760, and made square 
pianos. The pianoforte was regarded as a novelty 
for many years, for in 1767 it was announced at the 
Haymarket Theatre that Miss Brickler would sing a 
favourite air from ‘Judith’ (an oratorio by Dr. 
Arne), accompanied by Mr. Dibdin ‘on a new instru- 
ment called the pianoforte.” 

The musicians of the time did not take kindly to 
the ‘new instrument”; they still preferred the older 
harpsichord. Some not only ignored it, but con- 
demned it. The French organist, Ballastre, when 
he heard the new pianoforte just purchased for the 
Tuileries, said: ‘You may do your best, but this 
new-fangled thing will never dethrone the majestic 
harpsichord.” Where is the majesty of the harpsi- 
chord now? 

Mozart seems to have taken kindly to the ‘* new- 
fangled things,” especially those made by Stern. 
Charles Philip Emanuel Bach, the son of the great 
Sebastian, did much to popuiarise the pianoforte. 


| J. Christian Bach was the first who gave regular 


concerts with the instrument in London, and the 
| pianoforte gradually superseded the harpsichord. 
| The popularity of the instrument is due to the 
| ingenious efforts of John Broadwood, a — Scotch- 


who was in_ the employ of Burkhard 
Shudi, a harpsichord maker. He and his fellow 
workman, Stodard, another Scotchman, used the 


|grand action invented by the latter, and brought the 
| pianoforte to a degree of perfection which commended 
lit greatly to the musical public. 

Successive improvements have been effected by 
many makers. Clementi, Collard, Steinway, Bech- 
Erard, Kirkman, John Brinsme ‘ad, with others, 
have done much not only to popularise, but to bring 


|as near perfection as possible then, one of the most 


noble of all the materials of music. 
(To be continued.) 


FANNY MENDELSSOHN. 

Tue influence that women have exercised on the 
development of music in all ages is too well known 
to admit of discussion or dispute. But it has been 
primarily and mainly as executants that they have 
left their impress upon the art, and their claims to: 
equality with the other sex on the score of creative 
power are nowhere so vulnerable as in the domain of 
music. The plea so often urged in their defence— 
that they have not yet had a fair chance—is less 
applicable here than in other spheres of intellectual 
activity. ‘*Give us a couple of hundred years ”— 
such is the gist of an article we lately read on the 
‘Alleged inferiority of women ’”’—‘ and if by that 
time the quality of the intellectual and artistic work 
produced by women suffers in comparison with that 
achieved by men, then we will admit there is pre- 
sumptive evidence of our inferiority.” To this we 
would reply that, confining our attention within the 
compass of one well detined department—that of 
music—women have enjoyed from the earliest times 
at least equal opportunities with men for attaining 
and displaying a mastery of their subject. The culti- 
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vation and practice of the 
time been de emed derogatory to women or necessarily 
calculated to impair their essentially feminine quali- 
ties. From the earliest ages and in all countries they 
have been inseparably associated with the artistic 
interpretation of music. The Syracusan women in 


‘Theocritus’s famous idyl, who went to the Palace of 


Ptolemy Philadelphus to hear the Hymn to Adonis 
sung by a famous performer, ar 
of this old-world prima donna. 
are wonderful th say's Gorgo, 
the hymn. ‘ That lucky woman, to know all that! 
and luckier still to have such a splendid voice!” 
The divinity placed in closest relationship with music 
by the ancient Egyptians was a goddess, and the best 


ings,”’ s 


authorities are agreed in crediting that race with a 
highly developed appreciation for harmony. Temal 


performers took a prominent part in Eg 
the earliest mee, 
to have usurped almost the entine exercise of the art. 
sl we turn to the neighbouring nation of the Israelites, 
e find that amongst them also women were p promi- 
want as musicians. Indeed, it is worthy of rema 
that the first lyrical outburst after the Exodus was 
Miriam’s song of triumph. The character of ancient 
Hebrew music is a matter of speculation, but we may 
rest assured that the noblest part of the 
minstrelsy remains, or, to adopt the view of ar, 
Rowbotham, that when music and poetry—and su 


yptian music in 


poetry !—are blended so thoroughly as they were with 
the Hebrews, the music necessarily suffers from the 
union. If it were possible to penetrate to the heart 


of the buried past, the truth might disprove the con- 
tentions of those who are ungallant enough to believe 
in the inferiority of th female al set and it might 
be found that women t« ar as prominent a part in the 
composition of music as they sadoahaadls did in its 
execution. Anyhow, we think we have made it 
tolerably clear that they had “a fair chance” from 
the days of Cheops down to those of Theocritus. 
But, after all, who cares for such archeological specu- 
lations ? Whether music is the one art which owes 
nothing to antiquity, as the majority hold, or whether, 
as Mr. Rowbotham endeavours to prove, the origin 
of all the forms of modern music are to be found in 
those of the ancient Greeks, the fact remains that 
music, as we know and understand it, dates fron 
about the year 1600 A.p. Dismissing, therefore, the 
Sirens and Muses, Isis-Hathor, and the Syracusan 
prima donna, Sappho with her six-stringed lyre, < 
Lamia with her flute, let us ask what chance women 
have had for distinguishing themselves as musicians 
in the last three centuries, and see how they have 
availed themselves of their opportunities. We think 
it will be admitted by all except extreme partisans 
that, setting aside such instruments as entail either 
greater physical exertion than can safely be under- 
gone by women or are in the nature of things 
unfit for a sex which has in general a due regard for 
appearances, women have had free scope for the 
exercise of their talents. It is quite a mistake, for 
example, to suppose that the cultivation of the violin 
by our sisters is a modern growth. Tartini’s well- 
known letter on the study of that instrument was 
addressed to a lady amateur. Lord Mount Edgcumbe, 
visiting Venice in 1784, enjoyed the, to him, ** almost 
incredible sight of an entire orchestra of female per- 
formers.” Vixere fortes ante Before 
Madame Norman-Néruda there were the Milanollos, 
to go no farther back. And as for the Viennese Lady 
Orchestra, which we see had its prototype a hundred 
years ago, dwellers in the Levant, and even in the 
far East, have long been familiar with similar com- 
binations haili ing chiefly from Bohemia, where, as it 
has been said, everycne is born a fiddler. 
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musical faculty has at no! 


e loud in their praises | 
“Certainly women 
at the close of 


Under the later dynasties they seem | 


these circumstances the remarkable unanimity which 
women have exhibited in adhering to the vdle of inter- 
preters, rather than creators, argues a lack of the 


summed up in the word genius. 
Otherwise, why should it have Gea thatin et Mozart 
mencero »hn family the creative faculty should 
1 both cases manifested itself in the > boy and 
rhe : trainin ‘ was practically the same 
fcases. Nannerl at twelve was esteemed 
the first femz aa pe srformer in Europe,” as her father 
writes, with pardonable pride. Mozart's precocious 
dentin was no ¢ art responsible for his 
premature r, who had shared his 


special gifts which are 
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early triumphs, lived re of seventy-eight, and 
it is impossible conclusion that the chief 
cause for this ; ; the possession in the 
one case and not the other of the divine fire, 
which in thos e souls where it burns brightest, 
burns often with the most consuming flame. Let 
lit not, however, be though because we deny 
}women in the past the usical genius, we 


k}a great female composer in the f 


nay | 


Hebrew 
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ev will be 
yr that we are 





would be so rash as to pr 











SO ic he as to refuse to admit their capacity to 

tie ice first-rate artistic work in other departments. 
° ‘ a t 

na t lea ast one important branch of literature, that of 


; I -d in the 





fiction, women are to be very van. 

In a class list of “a om n alone, it would be 

hard to find four better “ firsts” than those won by 
: : 


Miss Austen, Charl tte Gaskell, and 


| George ie 





Under ! s- 








Our object in the present paper, however, is not so 
much to lay stress upon the conspicu absence 
of women som the | list of sers as to offer a few 
remarks suggeste d perusal of M. Sergy’s 
recently-publ lished vo ume* on “Fanny Men dels- 
sohn.” It is a disappoi k, in so far as it 
adds nothing to Sebasti memoirs of the 






Mendelssohn fami ly, on 
founded. Still, it can be1 enc conscien- 
tious compilation, giving, in condensed form, the story 
of Fanny Mendelssohn's life, as told by her letters 
and journals, linl together necessary by 
editorial hooks and eve Its chief to a great 
many readers will be that it isin French, not German, 
and a good French paraphrase is nfinitely pleasanter 
reading than the execrable English translations too 
often perpetrated of the best musical books. 


is admittedly 








xed 








Few families illustrate the law of heredity in 
regard to talent more remarkably than that of the 


Mendelssohns. 

Of Moses Mendelssohn, the philosopher and friend 
of I essing, we need not F hed » exce pt to p oint out 
as an illustration of the outrageous intolerance even 
now to be encountered in Gameny, th at the Anti- 
Semitic party, headed by the Court chaplain, Stocker, 
have seriously proposed that Lessir g's plays should 
be boycotted, on account of his having taken a Jew— 
Moses Mendelssohn—as the model of his ** Nathan 
the Wise.” 

Abraham Mendelssohn—whou 
ously that whereas in youth he 
the son of the great Mendel 








edto protest humor- 
ong? ‘heen known as 
in his old age he 
ather of the great 


Issohn, 
was similarly distinguished as the f 
Mendelssohn—was, if not a genius, a singularly 
level-headed man, who, as his daughter remarked, 
had all his faculties in the most perfect equilibrium. 
As the son of his father he was of necessity schooled 
in tolerance, but he was none the less a bit of an 
autocrat in the domestic circle. His children were 
subjected to a patriarchal discipline and a rigorous 
training which left its mark uponthem. Mendelssohn 








* “Panny Mendelssohn. D'aprés les mémoires de son fils.” Par Es 


rgy. Paris: Librairies Fischbacher. 
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it is well known, was heard to complain that 
he was over-educated as a child, and his sister, in 
her way, almost as accomplished and versatile as he 
was, kept pace with him in manyof his studies. But 
while her father encouraged her to cultivate her 
musical talent in the most thorough-going fashion, it 
was always on the understanding that it was to be an 
accomplishment and a resource, never a means of 
livelihood. Apart from the fact that his circum- 
stances were sufficiently easy to exempt her from 
this necessity, he had an old-fashioned prejudice 
against women appearing in public. The Roman 
matron’s epitaph ‘‘ Domi mansit, lanam fecit,” 
represented more or less accurately his ideal 
of womanhood. Hehad no objection to his daughter 
being as accomplished as possible, but he coun- 
selled her never to forget that a woman’s only 
true vocation was that of the bonne ménagere. At 
this point it is hard to resist instituting a com- 
parison between the case of Fanny Mendelssohn and 
the sister of Mozart; the contrasts are as striking as 
the parallels. Both were older than their brothers, 
and by nearly the same interval. Both were ex- 
ceptionally gifted performers and devoted to their 
brothers. But with these resemblances, wide dis- 
similarities are observable in their external circum- 
stances and characters. No scruples or prejudices 
deterred Leopold Mozart from exploiting his daughter 
as a prodigy. He had no dread of the ill effects of 
publicity on the female mind. Aristocratic patrons 
were lavish of snuff-boxes, watches, éfuis, swords, 
silver pens, and the like, but no benevolent humani- 
tarian came forward in those days to redeem child 
virtuosi from the strain and risk of perpetual concert- | 
giving. Nannerl played constantly in public from | 
the time she was ten. Fanny Mendelssohn never | 
played in public until she was turned thirty, and then | 
only at a Charity Concert. After the epoch of their | 
joint successes as children, Mozart’s sister passed | 
almost completely out of his life. There was| 
no estrangement, but the intimate attachment! 
ceased. The new cares and duties of his fevered | 
existence crowded her out. With Mendelssohn, 
on the other hand, childish affection ripened into 
a devotion so deep and enduring that when the link 
was snapped by her death, his own hold upon life, 
already weakened by overwork, received a shock 
from which it never recovered. Lastly, the sister of 
Mozart, after surviving her brother for nearly forty 
years and spending her extreme old age in neglect 
and infirmity, was only rescued from want in her last 
days by subscriptions raised in England; while Fanny 
Hensel, who at no time in her life had known the 
pinch of poverty, was struck down in the prime of 
life and the full exercise of all her brilliant faculties, 
leaving hosts of friends to deplore her untimely 
removal. 

Her predilection for the pianoforte was foreshadowed 
from the very hour of her birth. Writing to his 
mother-in-law to announce that event, Abraham 
Mendelssohn says that his wife declared that the 
child’s fingers appeared to be expressly made to 
play Bach’s fugues. Under her mother and Zelter’s 
tuition she made rapid progress, though as to details 
the family journals and letters leave us rather in the 
dark. There is, however, a most touching anecdote 
illustrative of her innate goodness. Her maternal 
grandparents, rigidly orthodox Jews, had become 
estranged from their son, Bartholdy, after his change 
of faith. Fanny, who was a great favourite with 
these old people, had delighted them one day to such 
an extent by her playing that her grandmother 
declared she had only to express a wish for them to 
grant it. Whereupon the child begged that they 
would forgive Uncle Bartholdy, a request which, it is 
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pleasant to record, actually led to a reconciliation. 
At the age of thirteen we have an opportunity of 
gauging her proficiency by the fact, as recorded in 
the family papers, that she played twenty-four of 
Bach’s preludes by heart. 

Nor was her education confined to the practical 
side of the art, lessons in harmony, counterpoint, and 
composition also forming part of her studies from an 
early age. It is evident that if Fanny Mendelssohn 
did not develop into a great composer, it was not for 
want of adequate training or executive facility. The 
episode of her courtship and marriage to Hensel, the 
painter, proves him to have been as devoted as she 
was constant; andno more eloquent testimony to her 
husband’s worth can be imagined than that of her 
brother Felix, who, overwhelmed with grief at the 
tidings of her death, wrote to Hensel as follows :— 
‘*You made my sister as happy as she deserved to be. 
For that I thank you, and shall continue to thank 
you as long as I live.” The long period of waiting 
that elapsed before their formal betrothal was not 
without its alleviations. Fanny visited Switzerland 
in 1822, and for the first time her keen sense of the 
beautiful was adequately gratified. The effect of such 
scenes as those of the St. Gothard Pass was well-nigh 
painful in its intensity. The loveliness of the Swiss 
lakes intoxicated her, and the thought of the proximity 
of Italy, her land of promise, filled her with unutter- 
able emotions. Like the hero of Tolstoi’s “Souvenirs,” 
she was in that exalted state of expectation in 
which one feels on the eve of some strange and 


extraordinary event. Fanny Mendelssohn was 
not only a sympathetic, but a keen observer, 
and her letters abound in graphic touches and 


felicitous expressions. As an instance of all these 
qualities, we will take a remark from one of her 
Italian letters, in which she says, apropos of the 
features of the Italian landscape: ‘‘ The palm stands 
alone, and can afford to do so, each palm forming a 
group in itself, which has no need of any addition ; 
it is the symbol of the silence and mystery of the 
marvellous East.” The great writer who has lately 
gone from us would have appreciated a view so much 
in accord with that expressed in his own famous lines 
on the contrast between Rome and the ‘“ brooding 
East” :— 
The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain: 
She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in thought again, 


On every page of Fanny Mendelssohn's letters we 
meet with evidences of the width of her reading, not 
obtrusively paraded, but manifesting itself naturally 
and unconsciously. She had a keener sense of the 
ludicrous than ordinarily falls to the lot of woman- 
kind, and this sense was immensely tickled by some 
of the comments of the Berlinese at the time of 
the production of her brother's ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” music, of which, by the way, she most 
truly remarks that it is the incarnation of Felix. 
Magnus, a friend of the family, overheard several 
young swells at a café debating whether it was Tieck 
or Shakespeare who wrote the plays. This, be it 
observed, was in the Pre-Donnellian epoch. A Court 
official condoled with Felix for having wedded his 
admirable music to suchrubbish, and the fashionable 
world in general professed themselves affronted by 
the buffoonery of the play. 

With all her artistic instincts, Fanny Mendelssohn 
remained true to the standard of the bonne ménagére 
erected for her by her father, and her letters show 
how cheerfully in the illness or absence of her sister 
she would undertake commissions of all degrees of 
magnitude, even to those of choosing houses and 
removing furniture. Nothing pleased herso much as 
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the prospect of having a houseful of people, and her} his stage pictures, and even succeeded in changing 
musical receptions were for many years a rendezvous|the mechanism of the Italian opera chorus. The 
for the cleverest and most attractive people in Berlin.| machinery in question is ordinarily y, as we all know, 

The most agreeable parts of this volume are those | of a very simple character and capable of few move- 
which contain Fanny Mendelssohn's letters from ments—say, three. It makes the chorus fall into line, 
Italy. Her sensitive but genial nature seemed to| gives to their arms a pump-handle action, and turns 
expand in the warmth of the Southern sunshine:| their faces towards each other (with no expression on 
never had she met such sympathetic auditors, or| them) in moments of tense feeling. These operations, 
found so much in nature andart to gratify that sense} with the necessary ones of entrance and exit, are 
of the beautiful already mentioned; and of all the! aboutall. The Harris machinery is more complicated, 
friendships acquired in her sojourn in Rome, none}and actually makes the spectator believe that the 
was closer or productive of happicr results than that | figures on the stage are not only alive, but taking a 
of Charles Gounod, then an ardent, expansive young | real human interest in what is yoing on. Perhaps 
man, of whom Fanny Mendelssohn says, “ few people | the best proof of this yet given appeared during the 
know how to enjoy themselves more completely and | recent performance of * Lucia,” at that point in the 
wildly than he does.” | story where the heroine exhibits her madness. 

Betore we take leave of M. Sergy’s book, there is! Usually the chorus watch her with the fixed vacuity 
one point which deserves notice. Felix not only had | of marionettes, or assume a severely critical air, as 
the highest respect for the opinions and criticisms of | | might a posse of asylum attendants given to observa- 
his sister, but he also evidi ntly highly aj ppreciated | tion of the phenomena connected with lunacy. On 
many of her compositions. ‘The line hie took in| the occasion in question their behaviour, for the first 
dissuading her from | time in our experience, really suggested the existence 








publishing her works was the | 
logical outcome of a sentiment which does him] among them of a notion that the 2y were the horrified 
credit. In view of her position in society and her|and pitying friends of the demented bride. This 
domestic duties, he held it unadvisable, as his father] was a great triumph, and after it anything is 
did before him, that she should quit the status of an | possible. 
amateur. but the publication of compositions was| Mr. Harris may demand, “ What would you 
in his eyes a deliberate descent into the arena be-| have ?” and an answer is easy. We would have an 
longing by right to none but those who made music | opera regarded as a drama with music. Is it so or 
their profession and career. |not? Ifnot, why the dramatic apparatus? If it be 
ja drama, why not represent it under dramatic con- 
ditions? What those conditions are the manager of 
INARTISTIC OPERA. | Covent Garden knows better than most people. 
| Would he not laugh consumedly were some one to 
THE appearance of a new operatic manager always | suggest that in his next Drury Lane play the actors 
and naturaily excites some hope of improvement on} should be allowed to come down to the footlights 
the lyric stage, since ma tters cannot easily be worse. | and make a series of elaborate bows in acknowledg- 
It is just ‘on the cards” that, coming fresh to the; ment of their reception, that they shoul 1 be permitted 
duties of an ii eka 4, he may have some idea of| more bows when the audience applaud well-delivered 
what is right ann; proper, and proceed to work it out. | lines, and even a repetition of them in the case ot 
Old operatic hands are simply useless for purposes| very emphatic approval; that, having made an 
ofreform. Long accustomed to that which is ridicu-| effective exit, they should have leave to re- 
lous and inartistic, they take it as a matter of course./turn and smile and lay hand on heart by way 
t would seem, however, that the chances of a fresh-| of thanks for expressed pleasure; that bouquets 
man doing anything are not very great. Here is}and “floral tributes” of all kinds should be, 
Mr. Augustus Harris, for example, permitting the old| without let or hindrance, handed to the per- 
absurdities to air themselves as much as ever on the| formers even in the middle of a “situation,” and 
stage of Covent Garden, and bring opera into con-/that, as in the case of Lucia the other night, an 
tempt with every amateur who looks upon it as a] actress representing madness should, if she thought 
work of art rather than as a mere form of entertain- | proper, come alike out of her dententia and her cha- 
ment for people who ie edined. Better things were | racter to make the regulation obeisances and curtseys 














expected of Mr. Harris. He has clear ideas of| afterwards going mad again, and proceeding with the 
dramatic propriety and ample force of will, yet either} play ? Such a suggestion would raise very reason- 
| ] -° 





nter 


he cannot perceive that opera is also drama or the| able doubts in Mr. Harris’s mind of his interlo 
influences on the side of bad traditions are too strong | s sanity, and justify him in sending for two phy 
for him. Moreover, the public seem quite content|at once. Yet all these practices may 
with things as they are, and even give their active | oper: ation any night, under Mr. Harr: auspices 
countenance to the absurdities we would here de- | Gate a performance of the dramas we call * Don 
nounce. Hence there seems to be as much need as | Giovanni,” * Rigoletto,” ‘* La Traviata,’ andsoon! 








ever for preaching a ‘‘more excellent way,” and for It will perhaps be said: ‘*Oh! but an opera is, 
protest against customs which, as long as horus after all, a succession of musical pieces. Music is 
will keep opera in a degraded position. its distinguishing feature, and every other is but an 


Let us do justice to Mr. Harris for he has gone| accessory.” ‘The remark shows an utter misc concep- 
some distance in the right direction—that is to say, | tion of the real nature of opera, in which the place of 
towards dramatic propriety. He mounts his operas | music is to aid dramatic expression —to heighten its 
with some regard for truth of representation, and has | comedy and deepen its tragedy. We will not, how- 
swept the stage of a good deal in the shape of|ever, enter upon discussion of this point. It is 
anachronistic litter. We do not now see costumes | enough to ask, assuming that music stands first and 
belonging to various periods in the same scene, nor | foremost among the associated arts of the lyric stage, 
are works thrown back in point of time for the sake | what is gained by flagrantly violating the te s ot 
of more picturesque dresses than those of their own|drama? Truly, the reply must be ‘‘ Nothing.” Put 
proper age. This season both “La Traviata” and|the case how you will, you cannot get rid of the fact 
‘Lucia” have been, as to matters sartorial, brought | that in every opera there is a play; that on the lyric 
into the way of truth. So far good, but this is not/stage there are all the means and appliances of 
all. Mr. Harris has given a semblance of real life to | dramatic representation, and that these are sources 
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of interest and enjoyment. Then why, for the sake 
of expressing cordial relations between artists and 
audicace, interfere with their proper working? We 
are not of those who would restrain an audience 
from applause as the performance goes on, and 
preserve a dead and chilling silence. That rule 
seems to us as artificial as the practice now under 
remark, but surely every demonstration and every 
custom which affects dramatic truth should be sup- 
pressed till the curtain is down. ‘hen the artist can 
come forward in his own person; then “ floral 
offerings may be handed in with perfect propriety, 
and the public may make as much fuss over their 
favourites as they please without being inartistic. 
We hope that the remonstrance we now make and 
the protest we offer may influence such cf our readers 
ae not yet given the matter a thought. The 
public are more heedless in this matter than deliber- 
ately wrong. They follow a custom without reflection, 
and continue a bad practice without recognising the 
miscnief that ensues. It is perhaps vain to reason 
witn the artists, whose personal vanity is concerned. 
Yhev, it is natural to assume, raise no objection 
avainst procedure which ministers to s thelt personal 
gratification and sense of importance, though it do 
o at the cost of art. But managers belong to a 
ervants of the 








iifcrent category. In a_ sense. 
public, managers must have revard to their masters. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that the 
public would resent the enforcement of a law 
prohibiting all and every notice of the audience by 


an artist while the curtain remains up. On the 


contrary, it may be taken for granted that the good | 


result of such an edict would at once appear and 
recommend itself to common sense, as well as to a 
feeling of artistic propriety. We should then have 
no more inartistic opera. 


‘Here we hope his bones may rest for ever, unless 
st. Paul’s Cathedral is required for City improve- 
ments.” 
by Mr. W. A. Barrett on the occasion of the re- 
ova nt of the remains of Dr. 

Paul's Cathedral on the Sth ult. There was a 
memorable gathering of musical celebrities on that 
day in the Crypt of the Cathedral. All the present 
holders of the offices and appointments which were 
held by Dr. Greene were assembied together—Dr. 
Martin, as Organist of St. Paul’s: Mr. C. 5. Jekyll, 
as Organist of the Chapel Royal; Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Master of the King’s Band ot Musick me and Mr. 
W. H. Cummings, as representing the Royal Society 
of Musicians, of which Greene was a founder. There 
were also other members of the Cathedral body 
gathered round the grave—Dr. Simonson, the Sub- 
Dean: the Rev. W. Russell. the Succentor; the 
kev. W. H. Milman, Senior Cardinal; Messrs. De 
Lacy, Black, Miles, Kempton, and King, members 
of the Choir; Dr. J. F. Bridge, the Organist of West- 
minster Abbey; Dr. Charles Steggali, for the Royal 
Academy ; Sir George Grove, ior the Royal College 
of Music; Mr. Henry Gadsby, tor the Guildhall 
School of Music; Mr. E. H. Turpin, for the Coilege 
of Organists; besides Messrs. Lewis Thomas, 
Theodore Distin, A. J. Caldicott, Arthur D. Cole- 
ridge. W. Duncan Davison, and a few more to bear 
Witness to the interesting occasion. There was no 
ceremony, 








afternoon service of his world-famous Anthem * God | 


is our hope and strength” being all that was needed 
to distinguish the day; but Mr. Barrett was asked, in 
the crypt, to 
stated ‘that as the Church of St. Olave, Jewry, was 


about to be removed, the bodies in the vaults, &c., were | 


These were the concluding remarks made | 


Maurice Greene in |} 


so-called, the introduction during the |i 


give some account of the affair, and he | 


to be re-buried in a suburban cemetery, unless the 
friendsclaimedthem. Acting upon this, Mr. Cummings 
suggested that, provided none of Dr. Greene's rela- 

tives claimed his remains, they might be deposited 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, where he was for so many 
years Gemsaist. This was done, through the instru- 
mentality of Dr. Stainer and himself.” He further 
stated that ‘‘it was his happiness, assisted by Dr. 
Simpson, who searched the registers of the parish, to 
discover the place of burial of the illustrious musician, 
ai nd also to correct the date of his death, erroncously 
iven by all his previous biographers. Sir John 
i. wkins states that he died on September 1, 1755; 
the plate on the coffin, faithfully copied from the 

inscription on the leaden covering, says, ‘ Docter 

(stc) Maurice Greene, died December 1, 1755, in 
his doth year.’ The books of the Vicars-Choral 
more than once give December 3 as the date of his 
death, and as the register states that he was buried 
in the Ministers’ vault in St. Olave’s, Jewry, on 
December 10, aged sixty, this is most likely to be 
icorrect. It is not a little singular to note that 
}although his father was rector of the parish, there 
are no other of his relatives of the same name in- 
terred within the vault. It is also remarkable that 
no known portrait of Greene is extant. Though de- 
formed in body, he was said to be possessed of an 
amiable mind and courteous manners, and was be- 
jloved by all who knew him. He was brought up as 
a chorister under Jeremiah Clark and Charles King, 
the latter being only eight years his senior; and he 
wore a surplice tor the first time in 1705, when Queen 
Anne visited the Cathedral. He was the first who 
held the appointment of Vicar-Choral in addition to 
that of Organist of St. Paul's. He was apprenticed 
|for five years to Richard Brind, and became Organist 
of St. Dunstan's in the West in 1716, and was ap- 
| pointed, over the head of Daniel Purcell, the brother 
jof Henry, Organist of St. Andrew's, Lblb born. He 
}relinquished both appointments when, on the death 
fof Lrind, he was made Organist of St. Paul's. He 
| 

| 

| 





y 





became Organist of the Chapel | Royal on the death of 
|Dr. Croft in 1727, and in 1730 he was instituted 
Professor of Music in the University of Cambridge, 
in succession to Dr. Tudway. He accumulated at 
this time the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in 
Music. In 1735 he followed John Eccles as ‘ Master 
of the hing’s Musick.’ He published his ‘ Forty 
Select Anthems’ in 1743. These marked a new 
epoch in the histery of Church music, as his organ 
playing gave rise to a new style of performance. 
| Greene was one of the first who brought into promin- 
lence the solo stops on the organ, and he is there- 
ifore counted as a pionecr of the modern school 
| of organ playing. His benevolent propensities 
| prompted him to take an active part in the formation 
of the Society of Musicians, 1a conjunction with his 
friend Michael Christian Festing and C. I’. Wiede- 
mann. Greene had many children by his wife, Mary 
Dillingham, but only one daughter survived him. 
| She was married to the Rev. Michael Festing of 
| Wyke Regis, Dorsetshire, and their descendants are 
| happily still existing.’ One other curious fact was 





>| mentioned by Mr. barrett as having been discovered 


fonly on that very day. He had searched the books 
of the Grand Lodge, and found that Maurice Greene 
was registered as a member of a Masonic Lodge 
meeting at the * Ship Tavern, without Temple Bar,” 
fin the year 1725; Charles King, his quondam master, 
and then fellow worker at St. Paul's, being the 
Master of the Lodye, and two of the Minor Canons 
|the Wardens. Dr. Greene’s remains are laid beside 
those of Dr. Boyce, his pupil and literary executor. 
| As there is room enough on the stone which marks 
the spot, it is intended to place upon it the following 
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inscription: ‘“‘ Here also rest the remains of Dr. 


Maurice Greene, born 1695, Organist of this Cathedral | effect.” 


1718—1755, removed from the Church of St. Olave, 
Jewry, on the demolition of that Church, on the 1Sth 
May, 1888.” 


From Philadelphia we learn that the Senate, by | 
thirty-five votes to ten, has passed the International | 


Act shall take 
is the date on which the Act is to 


publication at the time when this 
July 1 


take effect. 


story of the origin of the Royal Society of 
gain, and by 


THE 
Musici ians has been told over a over a: 
% 


this time must be far nilis ar to the professors of the 
art throughout the worl: The worthy labours of 
Dr. Greene, Michael Christian Festing, and C. F. 


body is 
This is 


Veidemann have borne great fruit, and the 
in a flourishing and prosperous condition. 


|no place to discuss the matter, or the questions might 


| be asked—Is the Society 


Copyright Bill, which now goes to the House for its | 
concurrence. ‘The Bill strikes from the existing | 
Copyright Law the words  citize n of the United 
States, or resident therein,” and also the words ‘and 
authors may reserve the viahe. to dramatise or 


translate their own works,” and inserts in lieu of the 
latter sentence the words ‘ authors or their assigns 
shall have the exclusive right to dramatise and 
translate any of their works for which copyright 
shall have been obtained under the laws of the 
United States.” It amends section 4,956 of the 
Revised Statutes so as to make it read: 2 Nop 
shall be entitled to copyright unless he shall, 
publication in thi: any 
the office of the Librarian of Congress, or deposit in 
a mail within the United States, ee d to the 
Librarian of Congress at Washington, in the district 
of Columbia, a printed copy of the title of the book, 


> Or 


or other article, or description of the painting, 
drawing, chromo, statue, statuary, or model or 


design for a work of the fine arts for which he desires 
copyright ; nor unless he shall also, not later than 
the day of publication thereof in this or any foreign 
country, deliver at the office of 
Congress at Washington, in the district of Columbia, 
or deposit in a mail within the United States, 
addressed to the Librarian of Congress at Washington, 
in the district of Columbia, two copies of such 
copyright book or dramatic 





composition, 
from type set within the limits of the United States; 
or, in the case of engraved works, photographs, or 
other similar articles, two copies ; or, 
a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, model or design 
for works of the fine arts, a photograph of the same. 
During the existence of such copyright the impor- 
tation into the United States of any book or other 
article so copyrighted shall be, and it hereby is, 
prohibited, except in the cases 
2,505 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
and except in the cases of persons purchasing for 
use, not for sale, who import not more than two 
copies at any one time, in each of which cases the 
written consent of the proprictor of the copyright, 
signed in the presence of two witnesses, shall be 
furnished with each importation. All officers of 
Customs and Postmasters are hereby requested to 
seize and destroy all such copies of such prohibited 
articles as shall be entered at the Custom-house, or 
otherwise brought into the United States or trans- 
mitted to the mails of the United States. In the 
case of books in foreign languages, of which only 
translations in English are copyrighted, the prohibi- 
tion of importation shall apply only to the translation 
of the same, and the importation of the books in the 
original language shall be permitted. Each volume 
of books in two or more volumes, when such volumes 
are published separately, and the first one shall not 
have been issued before this Act shall take effect, and 
each number of a periodical is to be considered an 
independent publication, subject to the form of copy- 
righting as above; and alterations, revisions, and 
additions made to the books of foreign authors, 


appear subsequently to the taking effect of this Act, 
are to be held and deemed capable of being copy- 


printed | 


in the case of 


person | 
‘before | , ze 
| ana pa 1 ~ | worthy of note that the Society disbursed 
oreign country, deliver at | . 


the Librarian of | 


| its operations and t 


doing all the good of which 
it is capable ? and, Has it so far advanced with the 
times as to make it equal to modern needs? That it 
commands the respect an | support of many who are 

interested in music and musicians was to some extent 


; shown by the success of the 150th anniversary, cele- 
| brated on the roth ult. 





by a banquet at St. James’s 
Hall, at which the Lord Mayor presided. In the 
course of his remarks, the chairman stated as a fact 
1 upwards of 
£3,000 annually at a cost of only £309, or ten per 
cent. on the amount. ‘There are reasons for the 
Society to be congratulated on this matter of course, 
but there are many musicians who would gladly 
welcome any plan which should be made to extend 
<e it worthy of its compre- 











hensive title. The day e altered since the founda- 
tion of the Society, when the best of musicians 
gravitated to the metropolis as acentre. There ar 


eminent professors of the art in many provincial 


jtowns. Does the Society make any exertion to 
lattract them to itself? Does it encourage the 
|formation of branch societies and so justify its 
title and its claims to consideration? It has 
many friends already, it could create more by 
;exhibiting a continuous and widespread activity. 
The effort made on the occasion of the r5o0th 
|anniversary was most successful. Donations were 
announced amounting to about £1,500. This sum 


trebled 


specified in Section | 





[Thomas Molineux, 
entleman has now 
He has 


included given by Mr. 
making £3,000 in all which that g 
contributed to the funds of the Society. 

the amounts contribued to the Society 
severally by Handel, Storace, and Begrez, who had 
previously been greatest benefactors. Were the 
objects of the Society more extensively known it is 
not unlikely that it would arouse the generous 
impulses of many other “rich men furnished with 
ability.” After the banquet there was a Concert, at 
which the following artists gave their services: 
Mdlle. Antoinette Trebelli, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. 


Charles Banks, the London Vocal Union (under the 


£1,000 


its 





direction of Mr. Fred. Walker), Mr. W. Robinson, 
Mdlle. E. Dratz (clavi- ae Mr. A. Godfrey, Mr. 
G. H. Betjemann, and Mr. . Meen. The good-will 





of artists was shown by the voluntary contribution 
of their valuable help. Perhaps in time to come the 
good-will of the Society may be shown in for mulating 
a scheme which should be in every respect worthy of 
the art and of the artists it is called upon to protect. 


Tue following letter is interesting not only as illus- 
trating Paganini’s habit of dealing in musical instru- 
ments, but. much more so on account of the opinion 
pronounced in it upon Berlioz, as a man and as a 
musician. We here see clearly expressed by the 
i great violinist—in a private and confidential letter, 


1d 


heretofore published, of which new editions shall | neverintended for publication, but written to his friend, 


the advocate, Luigi Guglielmo Germi, of Genoa—the 
very high estimation in which he held Berlioz at the 


righted, unless they form part of a series in course of|time at which he wrote—two years after the date of 
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his generous gift of 20,000 fr. to the composer of the 
“Symphonie Fantastique.” The letter has never, 
we believe, been printed hitherto :—** Nice, March 2, 
1840.—My friend,—I here let you see the answer 
which I have written to our friend Brun, who, after the 
advice you gave 
to-day, chat we should exchange the violoncelli in 
order to obtain your Guarnerius.’’—‘ Monsieur,*—In 
reply to your charming letter of February 28, this is 
the reason for the exchange of violoncelli not having 
taken ; lace. M./’avocat, Germi, has written to me 
that he has shown my violoncello, by Amati or some 
other classical maker, to a certain M. Gibertini, who 
has valued it at 400 fr.; he has also valued his 
{M. Germi’s| Guarnerius at 80 Louis [1,600 fr.] for 
any one w nA must absolutely sell it. He, there- 


fore, offers his to me at 2,000 fr., though worth 
much more, and agrees to give for my Amati 
one-quarter more than the price at which it 


was valued—in other words, 500 fr. But he has 
been misled by the valuation of M. Gibertini; for 
his Guarnerius is worth not less than 3,000 francs, 
and my own (in my opinion) is worth as much, &c. 
—Your obedient,—*: Berlioz tells me that 
the advocate at Paris, M. Chaix-d’Est-Ange, who 
conducted my action, asks for 500 fr., and I, there- 
fore, take this same opportunity of begging you to 
pay the 500 fr. to M. Vuillaume, the Luthier, to be 
paid over to the above-named Berlioz for the 
advocate. You may freely enter into correspondence 
with this same friend Berlioz, whom you must not con- 
found with the common scum of Chapelmasters ; but 
you should look on him as a transcendent genius, such 
as rises but once in every third or fourth century; and 
he is amanof perfect probi ty and worthy of our confi- 

dence. M. Double, the advocate, will pope y have 
enclosed an account with the papers, maps, or 
cards, which you will have received. oe that case, | 
let me know, but it would be better that you should | 
settle it with himself or with Berlioz. I long to hear 
that you are pleased with the papers [?|, and to 

have some personal news of yourself—Your friend, | 
PaGAnini.” Inthe greater part of the letter, which | 
is in Italian, except the portion (noted) in French, | 
Paganini addresses his friend in the familiar second | 
person singular, 


Ir has often been said, and with much truth, that | 


persons are very differently affected by listening to 
music; and in looking round a well-filled concert- 


room this fact may be strikingly proved by watching | 


the countenances and general demeanour of the 


auditors during the most striking portions of a com- | 
The direction of the attention, however, to | 


position. 
a calculation of the number of notes played by a 
pianist in a given time, with the 


brain necessary to the utterance of these | 
notes is so exceptionally rare that a record of such 
experience deserves to be preserved. It is true that 
the authority for these facts is a medical, and not a 
musical, one; but such statistics are at least inter- 
esting from so reliable a source. It appears that 
Sir James Paget, in his address to the students of 
the London Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching, told them that when he heard Madlle. 
Janotha perform a Presto by Mendelssohn, he found 
that she played 5,595 notes in 4 minutes, 3 seconds; 
every note involved at least two movements of the 
finger, and many of them an additional movement 
laterally, as well as up and down. Movements of the 
wrists, elbows, and arms were also necessitated, and 


from the 





him, insinuates to me, in his letter of 


physical movements | 
and amount of transmissions of nerve force to and |! 


he thus calculates that there were at least three 
distinct movements for cach note. As there were 
twenty-four notes per second, and each of these notes 
involved three movements, there must have been 
seventy-two movements in a second. Reckoning 
also the number of “ conscious sensations” for every 
note, Sir James came to the conclusion that there 
were not less than 200 transmissions of nerve force 
to and from the brain, outwards and inwards, every 
second. Of course neither Mdlle. Janotha nor any 
other pianist will ever attempt to study such calcu- 
lations as these, which, musically, can have no value. 
Indeed, the very knowledge of these undoubted facts 
fills us with surprise, and makes us at once sympathise 
with the lady who, on hearing a vocal professor whom 
she had engaged to give her daughter lessons, speak 
most jearnedly upon her larynx, glottis, epiglottis, and 
thyroid cartilage, said, in real alarm, that she had 
‘‘no idea Maria had so many things down her throat.” 





’ 
aener’s 
L\ENCr » 


THE performance of We “Lohengrin ” at 
Trieste, ‘with the insertion of a duet from Meyerbeer’s 
“Huguenots,” recalls instances of similar 
vandalisms committed by operatic “arrangers”? in 
this country several yc In partial justifi- 
cation, however, of such inartistic acts, it must be 
recollected that in England, save with the rich and 
aristocratic patrons of the Italian Opera, who con- 
sidered that sitting throughout an entire lyrical work 
in the evening was one of the indispensable duties of 
fashionable life, vocal music was tolerated only 
provided it did not un luty , —— with the action 
| of th e drama. It was us efore, to prepare the 
| public for the introduction of “a little music ” by 
|including in the cast of a f arce, or even of a comedy, 
| one or two voc: cnown line “Sir Harry, 
;with a song,” which appears in every announcement 
of the performance ors The School for Scandal,” still 


many 


ars ago. 














il, tl 


lists Sy the we t1-k 





| reminding us of this custom. At the “English Opera 
| House,” in these days, melodramas and tarces were 
| constantly acted; but the patent theatres (then so 


termed) occasionally gave what were called ‘‘ Operas,’ 
these hybrid pieces being mutilated versions of the 
libyettt and music of the works of popular foreign 
composers, sometimes acted by inferior singers and 
| sometimes by comedians who, as they ¢ could not 
utter a note shames | brought a friendly vocalist 
with them to supply the deficiency, this slight recog- 
nition of the character of the work being conside red 
quite sufficient, as it was thoroughly understood that 
on no account must an opera have “too much singing 
init.” In these absurd specimens of entertainment, 
presumed, rightly or wrongiy. to be suited to the 
taste of the time, let us nevertheless remember that 
|the interpolations were in all cases extracted from 
the music of an opera by the same composer. In 
Trieste, however, not only have they introduced into 
Wagner's opera the music of another composer, but 
that music by a member of the race which Wagner 
affected to believe had wrought no good to true art. 


TuoseE who keenly watch the progress of dramatic 
art in this country must be aware that we have for 
some time been drifting into the farcical school, in 
our passage, let us hope, from a too artificial form of 
dramatic work to one which shall faithfully and 
naturally reflect the time we live in. But it must be 
recollected that a ‘* screaming farce ’—as it has been 
termed in modern days—is no less a ‘screaming 
farce’’ because it is in three acts; and asit has been 
said, with regard to the reception of dull pieces, that 


people “cannot hiss whilst they yawn,” so it may be 





* This copy is in French and by another hand. 
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truly observed that they ‘cannot criticise whilst 
they laugh.” As reviewers of a large portion of the 
compositions daily published for “ drawing-room ” 
use, we cannot but be conscious that the same 
principle of disarming too close an analysis of abstract 
merit is adopted by the writers of the majority of 
these pieces. So-termed ‘* Fantastic,” ‘* Diabolical,” 
“ Spinning,” or ‘* Humming” compositions are 
crowding upon us, the object being to conceal by 
eccentricity the paucity of purely artistic inventive 
power. We have also ‘characteristic’ dances of 
various countries, the ‘‘national’’ peculiarities of 
each being so prominent as not to be mistaken by 
even the most untravelled listener; ‘ melancholy” 
waltzes, which thoroughly fulfil their title, and even 
Sonatas, protected, however, from the caustic obser- 
vations of classical critics by the safe additional title 
‘* Quasi-Fantasia,” or ‘‘di Bravura.” Here then, as 
in dramatic works, there can be little doubt that, in 
order to escape what they call “antiquated form,” 
composers write pieces which require no form at all, 
and thus dull the higher sense of the hearer by suc- 
cessfully administering to a lower one. ‘This trick, 
however, once discovered and exposed, can scarcely 
be repeated much longer with any hope of profit; and 
it is the duty, therefore, of all who guide the public 
taste to gauge truthfully and unreservedly the artistic 
value of every piece submitted to their judgment. 


AN enterprising genius has just discovered a new 
aid to composition. It is the ‘‘orguinette,” the tunes 
of which are cut in rolls of paper, and work their way 
through the machine when the handle is turned. 
Common and popular songs are the staple of this 
form of artistic creation. These ‘“‘ vex the poet’s 
soul” by their often vulgar associations. Still, out 
of the bitter may be made the sweet, and out of the 
old, the new. By reversing these papers, and 
beginning with the wrong end, a combination of 
harmonies and melodies may be produced which will 
surpass every ugliness in music which has, as yet, 
been offered for public approval. Composers in 
search of ideas are earnestly requested to give it a 
trial. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

HER Majesty the Queen honoured a performance of an 
English work with her presence. That the choice fell upon 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s Cantata ‘* The Golden Legend ” is not 
surprising on any ground, nor is there any reason to feel 
dissatisfaction with the selection. ‘The knowledge that the 
receipt of unfavourable news respecting the Kaiser would 
prevent Her Majesty from attending the Albert Hall on the 
sth ult. slightly affected the attendance, but the scene, 
nevertheless, was exceedingly brilliant when the large 
assemblage rose to greet the Sovereign. Regarding the 
performance there is very little to be said. Madame 
Albani, Madame Patey, and Mr. Henschel resumed parts 
in which they had previously won distinction, and Mr. 
Watkin Mills for this special occasion accepted the sub- 
ordinate part of the Forester. Mr. Charles Banks did his 
best as Prince Henry. ‘The aristocratic coldness of the 
audience did not hinder Mr. Barnby’s choir from rendering 
justice to their duties. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 

So far as Mr. Harris’s season of Italian opera has yet 
gone it calls for few remarks. <A succession of familiar 
works—* Lucrezia Borgia,” ** Rigoletto,” ** Faust,” ‘* Don 
Giovanni,” “La Traviata,” ‘Le Nozze di Figaro,” 
‘“*Carmen,”’ &c.—has been given, and a number of artists 
have appeared, most of them making their bow in a familiar 
manner to an accustomed audience. It would, of course, 
be utterly superfluous to descant upon the operas named 


above. As subjects of comment they were worn out long 
ago, while with regard to the performers, no amateur 
needs to be told the merits or defects of Madame Fursch- 
Madi, Madame Nordica, Messrs. Ravelli, Del Puente, 
D’Andrade, Ciampi, and others equally well known. It is 
more important to notice the few who have made a first 
appearance since the season began last Monday fortnight. 
Miss Macintyre, a young lady belonging to “society,” 
essayed the part of Micdela in “Carmen,” with some 
success. She has a pleasant, though powerful 
voice, and possesses many of the qualities essential to 
a good singer. Fortunate in the sympathetic and quite 
suitable character of Bizet’s music, she undeniably 
obtained a favourable verdict from the vocalist’s point 
of view. As yet Miss MacIntyre cannot act, and it 
must be considered fortunate that her promised appearance 
in the dramatic part of Donna Elvira did not take 
place. That is not one for a novice whom, as yet, the 
glare of the footlights frightens. Miss MacIntyre’s place 
in ** Don Giovanni” was filled, at three hours’ notice, by 
Madame Rolla, an American in the troupe 
of Mr. Mapleson. Madame Rolla is a service 
who knows her business, and whom an audience is always 
likely to accept, wherefore, Mr. Harris might do much 
worse than take her on the strength of the company. Another 
débutante — Madame Melba— comes to ect from 
Brussels, but is Australian by birth and formerly sang in 
London under the name of Armstrong. $ made her 
first appearance as Lucia, and achieved a considerable 
success, due partly to physical advantages as an actress, 
partly to vocal talent which has been highly cultivated. 
We cannot speak decidedly about Madame Melba’s preten- 
sions after seeing her only in such a part as that of 
Donizetti's very conventional heroine, but there can be no 
doubt that she possesses qualifications above the average. 
Her singing, though marred by a litt! 
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soprano formerly 


able artist, 











us 


















a little hardness of voice, 
and a tendency to false intonation in 1 s ofexcitement, 
may, at any rate, be so described, ible future 
for the artist is clearly ‘‘on the cards.” Mr. Harris's only 

débutant up to the present has been Mr. de Reims, a tenor 
who appeared in “ Carmen.” We understand that much 
; was expected from this gentleman, but he failed to make a 
| mark and has done little since. 

| Turning to the ensemble at Covent Garde: 
that it suffers from an orchestra which 1 
jon occasions when it is under Mr. Ma 
jtion. Mr. Randegger gets more out of the band than his 
| colleague, but even with him possibilities of improvement 
}are obvious. Mr. Harris deserves to be congratulated upon 
a numerous and excellent chorus, to the aid of which, on 
special occasions, a supplemental body of voices numbering 
150 is called in. We should also mention with entire 
approval certain changes in the mise-en scéne—all in the 
direction of richer effect or of greater correctness. 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Tus Society gave the fourth Concert of the season on 
the 3rd ult., and devoted it almost entirely to Edvard Grieg, 
who was present in the threefold capacity of composer, 
conductor, and pianist. The Norwegian master had 
nothing to do with two very interesting features in 
the programme—namely, Bizet’s Suite ‘* Jeux d’Enfants”’ 
—an orchestral adaptation of certain pieces originally 
written for the pianoforte—and Mozart’s Symphony in C, 
sometimes known as the ‘“ Linz” from a supposition, open 
to some doubt, that it is the work composed in the town of 
that name during Mozart’s halt there in 1753, on his way 
from Salzburg to Vienna. ‘ Linz” or not, it is a very 
charming example of the master when in mood to follow 
Haydn, and was heard on the occasion to which we now 
refer with great interest and enjoyment. The Bizet pieces 
also commanded applause. They are very simple; 
and almost as artless as the children who inspired 


them; but therein lies their fascination. These 
two works apart, Grieg dominated the evening. Unfor- 
tunately, as a composer, he had nothing new to 
show, and was satisfied to represent himself through 
the Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, the two Elegiac 


melodies for orchestra, introduced by Mr. Henschel at his 
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Symphony Concerts, and a couple of songs delightfully 
sung by Miss Carlotta Elliot. All these the Philharmonic 
audience must have known, in common with amateurs 
generally ; and the chief interest of the Concert lay, there- 
fore, in Grieg as a pianist and conductor. The Norwegian | 
shone in both capacities. He cannot be calleda pianoforte 
virtuoso, but in the execution of his Concerto he exhibited 
qualities far higher and more precious than those necessary 
for mechanical display. Nothing could be more neat, clear, 
and intelligent than his rendering of the solo. In it the 
artist predominated over themerc executant, and the audience 
were held closely observant by what seemed to be, in Grieg’s 


hands, 2 new work. The success gained was immense, 
while its causes were the most legitimate conceivable. 
Grieg, as a —— gave equal satisfaction. The little 





pieces styled ** Elegiac Melodies” acquired a significance 
under his direction such as had not been suspected pre- 
viously, 
refinement 
applause 


be vain 


left absolutely nothing to desire. Of the 
Grieg, though 


known to the 





t ) speak in attempt at description. 
ly a stranger, seemed intimately 
lience, and appeared to have all their sy mpathy. 
was no doubt due to the charm of the songs 
pieces which long since made his name a household w ord. 
It is now to be hoped that the greatest musical representa- 
tive of “old Norway ” will come amongst us every year. 
The fifth Concert took place on the 17th ult., when the 
Society’s Conductor, Mr. Cowen, took leave before depart- 
ing for Australia to preside over the music at the Melbourne | 
Exhibition. Mr. Cowen was cordially cheered by a crowded | 








audience, whose best wishes for his success and safe return | 
The chief features in the pre- | 


could not well be mistaken. 
gramme were Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, and a new 
orchestral work, entitled ‘* Three Mythological Pieces,” 
from the pen of Mr. Silas. The Pieces are respectively 
named after Venus, Vulcan, and Pan, and purport to be a 
musical expression of the ideas generally associated with 
those classical personages. We hear Vulcan at his forge, 
for example, making the arms of heroes and diverting his 
mind by thoughts of the goddess with whom he spent an 
indifferent matrimonial time. Without being specially 
remarkable, Mr. Silas’s music is very pleasing and well 


written. The themes are genuine melodies, and their treat- 
ment is that of a composer never lacking in skill and 
resource. Madame Sophie Menter made her rentrée at 


this Concert and played Liszt’s Pianoforte Concerto in A. 
She desired, we believe, to open with Beethoven’s in E flat, 
but, as that had been appropriated by Mr. Hollins for the 
sixth Concert, Madame Menter substituted Liszt’s work, 
not greatly to the satisfaction, perhaps, of many among 
the audience. Her performance exhibited all the features 
with which amateurs are familiar, and was a remarkable 
display of executive power. Madame Fursch-Madi supplied 
the vocal music and the Concert ended with the Overture to 
“¢ Oberon.” 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


Ir will be remembered that the Society bearing this 
name came into being twelve years ago for the production 
for the first time in E ‘neland of J. S. Bach’s great Mass in 
B minor, a work which for length, elaboration, and diffi- 
culty is only paralleled by Beethoven’s Mass in 1D; 
Though, of course, the event created the highest amount 
of interest in strictly musical circles, the Mass proved as 
caviare to the general public. Still, the Bach Choir has 
not allowed it to drop, and it would seem that the time is 
coming when it will be more widely appreciated, for the 
audience at the ninth performance on the r2th ult. at St. 
James’s Hall was much larger than on any former occasion. 
This was the first rendering under the bdton of Dr. Villiers 
Stanford, and as it was known that the constitution of the 
choir underwent a great change when Mr. Otto Goldschmidt 
resigned the conductorship, apprehensions might not 
unre easonably have been entertained that the new-comers 
would fail at once to gain the necessary familiarity with 
the very arduous choruses. As a matter of fact, some 
falling off in vigour and unanimity of attack was notice- 
able, but, on the whole, the performance left little to 
desire. Miss Anna Williams and Miss Damian rendered 


and the performance—a triumph of delicacy and | 
y | 


showered upon the Norwegian musician it would | 


This | 
and pianoforte | 


! full justice to the soprano and contralto solos; Mr. Ben 


Davies acquitted himself better than could have been 
expected, considering that a course of comic opera is 
scarcely a good preparation for Bach’s music; and Mr, 
Watkin Mills was truly admirable in the bass airs. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

Dr. A. C. MAcKENztIk’s address to the students, on the 
| 5th ult., was a declaration of his interpretation of his views 
concerning the duties and responsibilities of the office. His 
discourse was well written and earnestly delivered, and will 
be remembered for a long time for the wise and thoughtful 
references to many matters concerning the work already 
done and yet to be accomplished at the Academy, and for 
the earnest and honest advice to those who come to labour 
and to learn. It was one of those addresses which impress 
with greater power, and produce more vivid effect upon 
the minds of the hearers because it was more or less un- 
expected. Dr. Mackenzie’s friends knew of his ability as 
a thoughtful and conscientious man, all those who were 
present on this occasion share their opinions. He began by 
saying: 

‘Pleasant memories come crowding upon me now that 
I am about to speak to you for the first time as Principal 
of this Institution, in which I received the chief part of my 

own training. It requires no great stretch of imagination 
to look back some twenty-five years and recall my days of 
student life here ; and the picture is happily presented to 
my mind all the more easily by the fact that I now see, 
among the faces of my colleagues, many which make the 
recollections clear and vivid. I do not, therefore, come 
| among you as a stranger; on the contrary, I but renew 
| that intimate connection with the Academy which was 
during a short period interrupted, but never entirely 
severed. It is, comparatively speaking, an easy task which 
lies before me when I undertake the supervision of your 
studies, because a large, I may say the largest, portion of 
|my life has been spent as a practical teacher; and the 
marked and onerous position in which I am placed is one 
with whose duties I am not altogether unfamiliar, and with 
which I am perfectly in sympathy and in harmony. In 
fact, you will, I earnestly hope, always consider that, as a 
former student, I am able and most willing to enter, 
cordially and sympathetically, into the cn which should, 
and I am sure does, govern your student-life here; that I 
shall give you such advice as my experience enables me to 
suggest and take a personal interest in your work and 
yourselves. Of the advice thus offered, I would gladly see 
you avail yourselves in times of doubt and difficulty ; = for, 
apart from the sense of duty, of which I hope I have no 
small share, this will be to me the pleasantest of tasks, 
indeed, a labour of love.” 

He paid a feeling tribute to the memory of his prede- 
sessor, Sir George Macfarren, when he said :— 

“In his memory he leaves us a valuable legacy, and even 
in death he reads us a lesson; I could not place before you 
a better and more striking example of that power of will 
before which difficulties disappear, nor can I find a better 
or a more forcible instance of that strength of character 
which is the foundation, the very basis of success in every 
art, or other calling, than we find in Sir George Macfarren. 
When we remember that an affliction, which might have 
paralysed the energies and discouraged the hopes of most 
men, came upon him stealthily and by slow degrees, and 
that consequently his method of work—I might say his 
whole course of life—had to be gradually shaped and 
adapted to its stern demands, we may well wonder at the 
strength of the iron will which enabled him to pursue his 
career successfully to the end, without hesitation, interrup- 
tion, and—what is still more worthy of our admiration— 
without one audible murmur of complaint. . . . The 
composer of works for the stage in Macfarren’s early days 
was, to a great extent, dependent upon the financial success 
of the theatre for which he wrote; consequently, much good 
work of that period never saw the light of the foot-lamps. I 
fancy that, in a great measure, the same may be said of the 
present hour; but at least three grand operas of Macfarren’s 
have never yet been produced. His was one of those powerful 
intellects which take delight in dividing their attention 
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in one groove must 





among art, literature, and science ; and although music was | causes him to pei 
the special study of his life, and occupied his thoughts in- i! not hope to gain notice 
cessantly, he still found time to keep pace with the progress | To the progress of t 
of all subjects which engross the attention of the 
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so-called musical nations. Our early musical history 
speaks strongly and loudly in our favour, and you must 
one and all remember that some day it may be within your 
power to add a resonant note to the full score which is to 
represent the music of our country. To this end you are 
here, for this purpose we work together.” 

He then referred to the testimony of Charles Darwin in 
favour of the study of music as a consolation and com- 
pensation to other studies, and in conclusion he said :- 

‘*} would earnestly ask you, one and all, to carry away 
with you the following precepts, designated as his golden 
rules, by one who certainly had the best right to be heard 
on such a subject—one to whose life-work every one 
of us has been at some time or other indebted 
alike for instruction and enjoyment—Charles Dickens. 
He says: ‘I never could have done what I have 
done without the habits of punctuality, order, and 
diligence, without the determination to concentrate 
myself on one object at a time which I then formed. 
Heaven knows I write this in no spirit of self-laudation. 
. . . My meaning simply is that whatever I have tried to 
do in life, I have tried to do well; that whatever I have 
devoted myself to, I have devoted myself to completely, 
and that in great aims and in small I have always been 
thoroughly in earnest. I have never believed it possible 
that any natural or improved ability can claim immunity 
from the companionship of the steady, plain, hardworking 
qualities, and hope to gain its end. There is no such 
thing as such fulfilment on this earth. Some happy talent, 
some fortunate opportunity may form the two sides of the 
ladder on which some men mount, but the rounds of that 
ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear; and 
there is no substitute for thorough-going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness.’ Can there be any stronger incentive 
to exertion? Here we have the earnest, practical man of 
science acknowledging the usefulness and even the neces- 
sity of the solace that music can give to the spirit ; and, on 
the other hand, the great master of imagination energetic- 
ally declaring the necessity of bringing to the endeavour 
for success, in an imaginative art, the practical, persever- 
ing qualities of this working-day world!” 


MR. THEODORE WERNER’S ORCHESTRAL 
CONCERTS. 


No one will be disposed to deny Mr. Theodore Werner 
the credit due to pluck and self-confidence, as allied with an 
extensive supply of ambitious spirit. This young Dutch 
violinist is not now paying his first visit to London, but 
hitherto his claims had not been brought prominently 
before the public, and doubtless Mr. Werner felt as much 
when he went to the extent of engaging Mr. Manns and 
most of the Crystal Palace Saturday orchestra for a series 
of three Concerts at St. James’s Hall. The proceeding 
was a trifle unusual, not to say venturesome; but if it did 
not compel the world to listen, it would at any rate elicit 
the opinions of the critics, and thereby, perhaps, pave the 
way for greater results. Determined, consequently, 
to make the most of his opportunity, Mr. Werner 
announced altogether no fewer than six violin Concertos, by 
leading composers for his instrument, and played one in 
its entirety and portions of two of the others at his first 
Concert, which took place at St. James’s Hall on Monday 
evening, April 30. Unfortunately we cannot record on 
Mr. Werner’s behalf anything beyond the level of a succes 
@éstime. The manner in which he rendered the Beet- 
hoven Concerto showed that he had profited assiduously 
by his studies under Dr. Joachim, but only so far as con- 
cerned technique. The spirit of the great work, the 
warmth and fire, the dignity and tenderness which it 
demands from the executant were not present in Mr. 
Werner’s reading. His tone, too, was thin, and the 
general performance left behind a very unsatisfactory impres- 
sion, despite Mr. Manns’s zealous endeavours to throw life 
into it. Inthe Adagio and Finale from the Concerto by 
Vieuxtemps the Concert-giver did somewhat better, here 
fairly deserving the applause bestowed upon him by his 
numerous auditors. On the other hand, his final effort, the 








in the future to take any but a high position among the | first movement from Paganini’s Concerto, No. 1, was again 


an uninteresting display of mechanical facility and 
nothing more. The whole of the accompaniments were 
admirably executed by Mr. Manns’s orchestra, which was 
also heard in Cherubini’s ‘*Anacréon”’’ Overture, the 
Entr’acte and Ballet Air in G, from Schubert’s ‘ Rosa- 
munde” music, and the Introduction to Act III. of 
** Lohengrin,” At his second Concert, on the 15th ult., 
Mr. Werner played Spohr’s Concerto in D minor (Op. 55, 
No. 2) and Wieniawski’s Concerto in the same key (Op. 
22, No. 2) displaying therein the same qualities as 
before, with very similar effect. His third solo, Ernst’s 
Fantasia on Hungarian Airs, showed off his talents to far 
greater advantage. 


MR. CHARLES HALLE’S CONCERTS. 


ANOTHER series of these admirable entertainments, aptly 
designated the ‘* Pops” of the summer season, commenced 
on Friday afternoon, the rith ult As in former years 
Mr. Hallé is associated with three members of the Monday 
Popular Concerts’ string quartet—-namely, Madame 
Norman-Néruda, Herr L. Ries, and Herr Straus, Herr 
Franz Neruda retaining his placeas the violoncellist. Special 
interest was given to the opening programme by the pro- 
duction of a new Quintet in A, for pianoforte and strings, 
by Dvorak (Op. 81). Whether this is really a recent com- 
position or another of those early efforts penned by the 
composer in his days of poverty and neglect, we have no 
authority for saying, nor is there any internal evidence 
either one way or another. ‘The work is full of Dvorak’s most 
strongly marked characteristics, and though somewhat 
unequal is worthy of him in every respect. The least 
satisfactory movement, at any rate on a first hearing, is the 
** Dumka” or elegy, in which the ideas are treated at incon- 
siderate length. On the other hand, the Scherzo or 
“Furiant”’ is a capital example of genuine Bohemian 
music, and the first and last movements are very spirited 
and effective. ‘The rest of the programme need not be 
referred to at length. It included Beethoven’s Sonata in F 
sharp (Op. 78), Bach’s Violin Sonata in E, and Brahms’s 
Quintet in F minor, for pianoforte and strings (Op. 34). 

Another important work of the Slavonic school was 
brought forward at the second Concert on the 18th ult. 
This was Tschaikowsky’s Trio in A minor (Op. 50). A full 
description of this work was published in the Musical 
Review in 1883. It is dedicated ‘a la memoire d’un 
grand artiste,” and the first movement is marked Pezzo 
elegiano. This determines its character, which is sad and 
regretful, with a strong infusion of national wildness and 
ruggedness of character. This movement occupies eighteen 
minutes in performance, and the next, a theme with varia- 
tions, is almost as long. But so cleverly has the Russian 
composer treated his material that scarcely any sense of 
weariness is felt. The Finale is remarkably spirited and 
energetic, though scarcely cheerful, and the return of the 
principal subject of the first movement just before the close 
confirms the elegiac character of the work. We regard 
this Trio as one of the most effective produced for a long 
time, and concert-givers have been very unwise to neglect 
it. The impression it produced on the audience was unmis- 
takable, the applause being more than usually enthusiastic. 
Continuing his task of playing Beethoven’s last eight 
sonatas during the present series of Concerts, Mr. Hallé 
interpreted the one in E flat, Op. 81, ‘* Les Adieux,” &c., 
on this occasion. The remaining works in the programme 
were Brahms’s Sonata in G (Op. 78) and Schumann’s 
‘‘ Phantasiestiicke ’ (Op. 88), for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello. 

The third Concert, on the 25th ult., only needs brief 
reference, as the programme did not contain any novelties. 
The Beethoven Sonata was the one in E minor (Op. go), 
in the last movement of which Mr. Hallé is always at his 
best. Dvorak’s Trio in F minor (Op. 65) is one of his 
ripest works, and needs close acquaintance in order to 
appreciate its manifold beauties. Brahms’s Trio in C 
minor (Op. 101) is, on the other hand, singularly terse and 
clear in outline, and can be followed with ease. Schubert’s 
Fantasia in C (Op. 159), for pianoforte and violin, and a 
fine Sonata in D minor, for violoncello, by Marcello, com- 
pleted the selection. 
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SENOR SARASATE’S CONCERT 

Two years having elapsed since Senor Sarasate was last 
with us, it was not surprising to find a strong desire on the 
part of the public to renew his acquaintance, the atte nd- 
ance at the first of his Orchestral Concerts, on Sat 
the 5th ult., being lar than on any similar 
in previous years. ‘There is no occasion whatcver t 
the extreme popularity 
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y of the Spanish violinist. As an 
executant he is, in his ow: i | 
a rival; and though ; I 
merit beyond the means it aifor« 
pulative skill, on the other hand, Senor Sz 
questionably strong artistic instincts, as 


some 





of 


mani 
un- 
his 


c he play 
2 display 
irasate has 
evinced by 










performance of the best works written for his instrument. 
This season he made his rentrée in Beethoven’s Concerto, 
by common consent tl test of a violinist’s 
capacity. In Raft’s etfec ‘as unexceptionable, 


Finale exhibiting the 
with which he 
can regard 
audiences 
‘s, they are 
means acquire 
Aa gy On 
rendered Men 
and the Overture to 


the pretty Minuet and the 
exquisite quality of his tone 
can vanquish executive ¢ 
these Concerts with appro 
may not come for the sal 
compelled to listen to then 
a taste for music of the h 
occasion Mr. Cusins’s competent 
delssohn’s “ Italian”? Symphony 
“ Oberon ”’ in a fairly satisfactory 
The fact of it 
the audience toa 
the 19th ult. 
Mackenzie’s Violin 
was composed expressly 
Birmingham Festival tl 
performed the work in 
everywhere with success. The 
that he was writing for a Spanish violi: 
colouring, very faint in the opening m 
beautiful Largo in A, becon 1eS prominent in the 











the present 








being Whitsun Eve 


oht avtont at the 
shent extent at tne se 





only dit 


cond ea cert, on 








ree years 

various portions 
composer did not ‘ 
st, and the national 
ovement and the 
spirited 





























Finale. ‘The Conce rformed in a way it would be 
difficult to surpass, reception was  exceannt 
cordial, the composer called to the platform and 
heartily cheered. Lalo’s§ i l hich came 
next, isa somewhat bizarre 1s a good 
deal of clever and effective Senor 
Sarasate to a nicety. of a 

Liszt’s beautiful Po 10 _ 





occupied the foremost position in the pr 

The crowd at the third Concert, on the 26th ult., was 
greater than ever, probably from the fact that Mendels 
sohn’s Violin Concerto was in the programme. This work 
is a special cheval de bataitlle of the Spanish violinist. The 
sweetness and tenderness he infuses into the Andant 
could not be surpassed, and his brilliant execution in the 
Finale is very exciting, though Mendelssohn never intended 
the movement to be taken at such a furious pace. A Con- 
certo in B minor, No. 3 by M.S tlso created a 
great effect. It is an i mere work, the 














middle movement, a Ba ircarole, being extremely nes we 
At the close of this a passage, written for the | highest har 
monics, enabled the player to. exhibi y of a 
wonderful order. His extraordinary on Airs 
from “Carmen” completed the list of solos. A 
somewhat tame and perfunct rendering of Beethoven's 
C minor Symphony commenced the Concert, and an 


Bernard, closed 
defer an opinion 
position in the 


by Emilie 
we 1 
favourable 


Overture entitled ‘* Beatrice,” 
it. Of the last-named work 
until it is allotted a more 
programme. 


nust 


ER CONCE 


has always surrounded the Richter 
Concerts in past seasons has not slackened, but, on the 
contrary, has, in a large measure, augmented, and the 
patronage given to the present series is even more encourag- 
ing than might have been expected. It was sh 


THE RICHI 


THE interest which 


“RTS. 


by some that the attraction of the music of Wagne 
which formed, as it were, the chief basis of the 
programmes, had lost some of its force, notwith- 


able readings which are always 
baton. <A large 


standing the unapproach 
secured under Herr Richter’s 
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a audience assembled on the It. in St. 
Jar s Hall, w ‘hen the first of the curren Concerts 
was ren or i co was most 
heartily welcomed on hi appea an direc- 
tion pects renderi in C 
minor ; zt" in D 
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Mave not as yet to 
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month, 
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past 
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chro : any performances of a very sensationa aracter. 
These wer Soe later on with the ad f M Sophie 
Menter 1 Dr. Hans von Bilow. “ 1. order, chrono- 
ically speaking, we must speak briefly of th Recital 
siven by Madame 35 rickenhaus at t Hall, on 
April 28 2s which distin playing of 
our talented cc mncnian are hapy ) familar to 
| need detailed reference. _ Suffice it to it as regards 
sound te chante to rge her 
own individu : Y r she is interpreting, 
and perfect refinement Frickenhaus 
presents 2 Bie for stu svramme on this 
diversit items by no 





was ve ay 
i the only important 
Among the 
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Shute, a 
ié, and 
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Olive: 0 


announcements 


Barcarole by 






concerni: 








u ot 
or birth, and was 
possess remarl al yas a pianist, a violinist, and a 


On ag first 





composer. appearance on the platform of the 


Princes’ Hall, on the 3rd _ ult., however, it was seen that 
although she is not of mature years, she is no longer a 


gramme ynsisting ot 
pianoforte n peculiar, bicaan of 
Sonatas “a Beethoven and Chopin being mingled with 
trifles by Godard, Lack, and Mdl Folville_ herself. 
ly there was no real test of artistic excellence in 
‘lange, and as a matter of fact the young pianist 
only proved that she has well-trained Her com- 
positions are feeble student’s efforts demanding no serious 
criticism. In the second part Miss Folville appeared as a 
violinist, and materially advanced herself in the estimation 
of the audience. Her rendering of Mendelssohn’s Con- 
certo, with an excellent pianoforte accompaniment vd Mr. 
Ganz, was not only neat and exact, but noteworthy for 
good tone and style. On the whole, the young ero 
justified her appearance, though she has yet a good deal to 
learn. 
The annual Recital given by Mr. Oscar Beringer is 
always an interesting event, and that of the 13th ult. at 
James’s Hall was so in a special sense to musicians. 
In the supplementary volume of Beethoven’s works recently 
published by Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel, is a Trio in G, 
for pianoforte, flute, and bassoon, supposed have been 
written in 1786, when the composer was sixteen years old. 
As every note penned by Beethoven should be performed, 
at any rate, experimentally, Mr. Beringer must be thanked 
for bringing forward this juvenile effort of the greatest of 
all composers. Unfortunately we must couple commenda- 
tion with condemnation, for without any assigned reason 
he allotted the wind instrument parts to violin and violon- 














fin gers. 

















and | cello, and besides introduced a number of modifications in 
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the tinal movement, an air with variations. If the work 
was worth doing at all it was worth doing as Beethoven 








left it. The loss of effect was considerable and produced Mr. Ernest Kiver’s annual eects at the Princes 

a feeling of irritation among those who knew the facts, who | * Hall, on the qth ult., was chiefly interesting on account of 
: : 5 Rate cot ry ee 

however were very few, because there was no intimation | the items by Grieg, who is at present one of the “lions 





in the programme of the changes made. The music is | lof the musical season. These comprised a new Sonata in 
A ee ate i te aa : Z : oR “ae es, ry). on P = Eee 4 
simple and tuneful, and shows that the youthful composer C minor, for pianoforte and violin (Op. 45), and a Ballade, 
must have been familiar with Haydn. Mr. Bering er's solos |i the form of variations upon a Norw egian melody, for 
included Schumann’s Sonata in G minor (Op. 22), and | P!anotorte (Op. 24). The latter work is somewhat laboured, 
pieces by Chopin, Mackenzie, Rubinstein, and Li iszt the | though clever, and cannot be numbered among the Scan- 
: Speke ee: si . 3 ’ ime t 1 iN yt. } 

last-named composer's “ Rhapsodie Elegiaque” veing | dinavian composer’s best utterances. The Sonata, on the 
given in memory of Walter Bache. mbereiie a1aaceacion other hand, is a very piquant and characte! ristic work, the 




















to say that Mr. Beringer rendered justice to his mage Finale being especially charming. The Conc tae 

tions, his qualities as an executant being well known an exceedin By promising young pianis st, several pieces by 
ae Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and other composers being ren- 

musicians, | § 


Miss Florence Menk-Meyer,a young pianist and composer | dered with spirit and good taste. He was assisted by Mr. A. 
hailing from Melbourne, made her début in this country at | Burnett, Mr, Prosper Burnett, and Madame \ ilson-Osman. 
Princes’ Hall, on the 7th ult. We fear, however, that she During a lengthened stay in our midst Miss [da Henry 
cannot have been greatly encouraged by the recepti m then | has contrived to win for herseli the reputation of an able 
accorded her. To state the fact plainly, Miss Menk-Meyer | Pianist and excellent teacher. Her work lies among a 








; } ] ‘ vee — 

was not adequately equipped to measure her strength with | fashionable clientele, and her annual Concert never 
d54 am bh] > <1} ¥ 

the army of talented Recital givers who at this period of | | fails to be attended by a CEO ded ee, such, for 

the year make London a “ happy hunting-ground.” She is | imstance, eae s — in Princes — on the evening 

ved : 1 ig 1 } ) \ : e alone in « yap 

gifted by nature with a charming presence and doubtless } of the gth ult. Miss Henry was heard alone in a number 


considerable musical ability; she has attained some|of well-known compositions, including Mendelssohn's 
° “4° . sf ir aN he irs y1r 7 Sos ar Ye 
facility in her command over the keyboard, and has | I antasia (Op » 25), the first ; part of | Schumann’s 
. as ; ¢ | cag at % 6 < ly g 7? ‘ ¢ 
written several pretty little drawing-room morccaux. As | | * Humoreske, : Liszt's Chant Polonais, No. 1, and " 
yet, however, her powers lack discipline. She stand fs Sosmngen selection. To the she did admirable justice, 
manifestly i in need of further study under the guidance of | Catning in e& -_ the warmest signs of ee A 
some experienced teacher. Sound, clear enlightenment | More notewor thy item, however, was Bach’s Clavier Con- 
upon the works of the classical masters will fe essential | cetto in D major, with quartet accompaniment, said to be 
before Miss Menk-Meyer can again venture on a pul blic | Now given for the first time in London. Whether this was 
rendering of the ** Waldstein ” Sonata or the Polonai actu ily the fact or not, credit is due to Miss Ida Henry 
; a yee zi A ance igi a lie , ess) schist haa a, fe See Cece eee 

Chopin. The mea of such things is at present | | for DI ng forward the unfamiliar WOrk. It is interesting 
‘ly-marked impress of the 











*s of | 






' 
ed ! 1 list as aAee «4 tre 
beyond her ken. Meanwhile, the young pianist will be | aroughout, and bea ; a strongly 
well advised to devote less attention to the transcriptions | great Sebastian’s individuality. The Concert-giver was at 
and arrangements of Liszt and more to the preludes: and; the solo instrument, and the accompanying quartet com- 
mn oT y 1 . 1 T 
fugues of Bach | prised Messrs. Straus, Henkel, Channell, and Hambleton. 
Mr. Aguilar’s Recital, on the 14th ult., at St. James’s | Phe first and last-named € kecutants were everally 
Hall, consisted entirely, as on former occasions, of his own | heard in violin and ViOIGNCEHO SO10S 5 while Gade’s 
compositions. Whether by these means he will ever succeed | Sonata for pianoforte and violin (Op, 21), brilliantly per- 
in rendering them popular remains to be proved. The | formed by i eyeety ~~ . Straus, wound up Scope 
examples presented at this Recital included two Sonatas, in | Concert. Miss Carlotta Elhot sang songs by Massenet, 
A minor and E, and a number of genre pieces of the class Lassen, I ischoft, and Ch. Lidgey, accompanied by Mr. 
apn known as salon music. Of the Sonatas that in | Ernest Ford, 7 
, is by far the most meritorious, and we should think is < A series of Concerts of this a ass was commenced by 
ve work than the other. Some of the smaller composi- | Messrs. J. Ludwig and W. E. Whitehouse, at the Princes’ 
tions are extremely pleasing, notably two named “ Cheris- | Hall, on the 22nd ult., the Concert-givers being assisted by 
tana” and “Soon told.” Mr. Aguilar has the gift of |? Messrs. Collins and Gibson to complete the String Quartet. 
refined melody and writes with elegance though his style | Phe examples of this form of compos LON Were Schubert’s 
is not that of the most advanced school. As a player his in G (Op. 161) and Schumann’s in A (Op. 413 No. 3). A 
technique is admirable. |very satisfactory ensemble was secured, and Schubert’s 
It may be safely said that no Pianoforte Recital | Superb work, which is not heard so frequently as its merits 
occurring last month afforded purer edification or keener | deserve, was especially appreciated. Grieg’s beautiful 
enjoyment than that gir at St. James’s Hall, on the | Sonata in A minor, for pianoforte and violoncello, was 
16th, by Miss Clothilde Kleeberg. The merits of this, @70ther enjoyable item. Madame Haas was the pianist 
artist are so well known that, the Recital in question being | 422d Miss Bertha Moore the vocalist, her tasteful rendering 
the only one given by her this season, the room should | Of songs by Mendelssohn, Rubinstein, and Grieg eliciting 
e é . lecerved annlause 
have been crowded ‘to the last seat, instead of which | Wel! deserved applause. 
the numbers present were comparatively meagre. The 






































young artist has never been in better form nor has more | OTTO HEGNER. 

amply justified the high position she has attair ned | 

among contemporary pianists of her sex. Her principal] ‘Tuts gifted child has lately been exhibiting his marvel- 
effort was a rendering of Beethoven’s Sonatas in E lous talent to country audiences, and has only appeared 


minor (Op. go} and in A major (Op. 101), =e et twice in London since our last notice. The first of these 
together in the midst of a long and diversified selection of occasions, however, at St. James’s Hall, on April 30, 
short works by dead and living masters. Miss Kleeberg}|had special interest, as he had the co-operation of an 
played the Sonatas with the classical purity of style and | orchestra for the performance of a Concerto. ‘The work 
dignity of feeling which she has accustomed us to expect,}| chosen was Beethoven’s (No. 1, in C), with which Josef 
eliciting therein the demonstrative approval of her auditors. | Hofmann astonished a Philharmonic audience last summer. 
Her crisp, elastic touch and irreproachable technique were ; Comparisons were therefore instituted between the 
advantageously displayed in Handel’s Chaconne and Varia- | “readings” of the two precocious children, and we do 
tions and Mendelssohn’s Caprice in A minor ; while the same | not think Hegner suffered by them. While his mastery of 
qualities, allied with a deeper touch of sentiment, gave | the executive difficulties of the work was as remarkable as 
delightful effect to Schubert’s Moment Musical in A flat, |that of Hofmann, his playing had more dash and aplomb. 
and Schumann’s Romance in F sharp. We have not]| He attacked every passage as if he knew that his fingers 
space to detail the remaining items of the programme, but | were certain to do what was required of them, and his 
may mention as among the less familiar a Ménuet by | confidence was justifiable, for not once, so far as the ear 
Paderewski, a ‘* Sérénade d’Arlequin” by Francis Thomé, | could detect, did he miss a note. Specially noteworthy 
a Valse by Tschaikowsky, and last, but not least. a grace- | was his brilliant rendering of Beethoven’s own cadenzas, 


ful morgeau by Sir George Macfarren, entitled “Welcome.” | and also the expression and feeling he threw into the 
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beautiful slow movement. Later in the programme he 
performed Mendelssohn’s Capriccio in B minor (Op. 22) 
and pieces by Chopin, but these were literally mere child's 
play compared with the Concerto. An excellent orchestra, 
under Mr. F. H. Cowen, gave a commendable rendering of 
Schubert’s ‘ Unfinished” Symphony. 

In the programme of Hegner’s Recital, on the 17th ult., 
the first and most important item was Weber’s Concert- 
stick. This is a work which imperatively demands an 
adult for its proper execution. To substitute single notes 
for the rapid octave passages in the I’inale is to destroy the 
effects intended by the composer, but this is what the boy 
pianist had to do, and other episodes had been carefully 
“edited” in order to bring them within executive 
means. Add to this that the orchestral accompaniments 
were played on a second piano by Herr Willibald Richter, 
and it will be seen that the performance was one with 
which art had very little to do. Nevertheless it was 
astonishing display of prematurely developed powers- 
perhaps more astonishing than anything previously accom- 
plished by the lad. The rest of the programme was made 
up of compositions given at previous Recitals. 


his 


an 





MR. ZAVERTAL’S CONCERT. 

THOSE who have recently heard the wind and string 
band of the Royal Artillery will have recognised the high 
pitch of excellence to which it has been Taised under 
present Conductor, Mr. L. Zavertal. With laude ‘ble pbc i- 
tion Mr. Zavertal composed a Symphony for his instr 
mental force, and it was performed at W wi gle e 
April last. Here it was so warmly received and 
commended that arrangements were made for an 
mental Concert at the Princes’ Hall, of which the S y 
should be the principal feature. The event oak, pl on 
April 30, when a large and appreciative audience a cenbied 
The Symphony is unquestionably a clever and effective 
work. Though in the minor key of D, it is almost 
Haydnesque in its brightness and vivacity, while as regards 
its orchestration it is essentially modern. The opening 
movement, replete with dignity, starts with a theme w hich at 
once arrests the attention, and the ingenuity which is exer- 
cised throughout keeps the interest fully alive without in 
any way lessening or breaking the tension from the first to 
the last. The Andante a gem of melody, beautifully 
scored; the Scherzo is bright and joyous, and the final 
movement is admirably designed, and forms a fit con- 
clusion to an attractive composition. The large 
of wind instruments at Mr. Zavertal’s command has enabled 
him to introduce a number of picturesque effect s peculiarly 
suited to a military band. We hope his Symphony will 
have several successors. There was nothing else in the 
Concert to call for notice. 
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HIGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

THE above Society provided an exceptionally int 
programme for the last Concert of the season on the 
7th ult. It comprised Schumann’s Cantata * Paradise and 
the Peri,” and a selection of vocal pieces from Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” which combination worthily sufticed to draw 
an overflowing audience. We congratulate the Highbury 
amateurs on ‘having taken a leaf out of their Hackney 
friends’ book, and given their attention to Schumann’s 
beautiful work, which was heard earlier in the season at 
Shoreditch Town Hall, under the direction of Mr. Ebenezer 
Prout. We congratulate them, moreover, on a perform- 
ance not unworthy to rank with that of the older body. 
Mr. G. H. Betjemann, the able Conductor of the Society, 


eresting 


and his intelligent choristers had evidently devoted un- 
remitting pains to the study and preparation of the 
Cantata, while the band, if at times too loud, was 
thoroughly up to its work. Mdlle. Trebelli sang the music 
of the Peri with characteristic charm and sentiment; that 


of the Angel had an artistic exponent in Miss Eleanor 
Rees; Mr. Henry Piercy delivered the tenor solos with his 
accustomed beauty of voice and refinement of style; while 
in the remaining solo and concerted numbers excellent 
assistance was rendered by Miss Jessie Hotine, Miss 
Thornthwaite, Miss Monk, Miss Barnard, Mrs. Bradshawe 
McKay, Messrs. Puttick, Smithett, and Robert Grice. 








its | 
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| setting in two parts of the 


| into modern 


The audience was plainly delighted with the Cantata and 
its rendering, but bestowed the loudest applause of the 





evening upon the “Carmen” selection. The Boys’ 
chorus was encored, and Mdlle. Trebelli and Mr. Piercy 
elicited quite an ovation by their admirable interpretation 
of the duet for Micaela and ‘ Fosé. Mr. Betjemann con- 
ducted throughout with noteworthy skill and success. 


The works i in ‘contempl: ition for perth Society *s next seasc 
‘Mosé in Egitto,” Be 
Choral” Symphony. 





are Rossini’s lioz’s * Faust,” 


Beethoven's * 


ASSOCIATION. 

H. Mee, M.A., B.Mus., read 
est in rection with the 
1 century.’? Hesaid that the 


MUSICAL 

On the 7th ult. the Rev. J. 

a paper on * Points of er 
English School of the sixteentl] 




















English school had never received the attention to 
which it was entitled, for n t people, he thought, in 
spe king of it refer to the | illiant gal: y of I 
writers of the closing years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
and conclude, naturally perhaps, but erroneously, that it 
sprung all at once full Psy, 3 ito existence, like Minerva 





from the head of Jove. Some colour is given to tl 
by the fact that the compositions of the earlie 
have for the most part fees lost ; et enough 
prove that the English school had a long and 















career before the reign of * good Queen Bess,” 
the great composers of her reign mark the 
point of a protracted develop: i 

long series of composers and th 


notation what he bel 
specimen of English harmony in € 
last two | 





Aug gustine. This ; Was writer , 
ot experts, 
tk eel now in a Bodl leiz 
g its harmonv seemed to 


a distinctly higher stage 


he eleventh ce ntury. 

Rude and awkward as 
sented, he thought, 

ment than contemporary 
parts moved with considerable independence 
contrary motion. Mr. Mee ted 
Sequence of sane fourteenth century 





g of develop- 

harmony on the Continent, as the 
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a three-part 
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of faux-bourdon, and said it showed that we were on a level 
at least with our continental neighbours in thi et 
and were subject to influences of the same kind and 





same direction. The researches of his friend, Mr. Bi 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, had shown that modifications 
of the ancient melodies for the sake of writing parts againet 
them more easily to 1 the triton 
authorised in this country, though common enough at 
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In France they sh the F; in Italy they flatter red 
the B; while in Nort hern Cian they introduced addi- 


tional notes to soften the effect. But in England no such 
changes to have been allowed, the ancient 
melodies appear unchanged from the eleventh to the 
teenth century. A good example of this appears in the 
melody of ‘* Lauda Sion,” which was altered as follows: 


seem and 
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PART OF THE MELODY OF “LAUDA SION,’ 











(A.) Original Form, preserved in the last printed English Gre 
(1532). 
= = a = —s = = | 
In hym-nis_ et can - ti cis 
(B.) Italian Version. 
2 — = —— _ _— 
2 = = = = 
In hym- nis et can - tl - ci 
(C.) French Version 
Se T= a i 
In hym-nis et can- ti - ci 
(D.) Flemish and North German Version. 
as Ss -— j 
sa oa a 
ay a a, 
- nis et can - ti- cis 
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After quoting ** Sumer is i-cumen in” and various other ] of practice cannot, I think, be mere undesigned coincidence ; 
compositions of the early part of the thirteenth century in| but if it be not, we are brought to the conclusion that not 
confirmation of his views, he summarised the conclusions | only was the English school of composers fully conversant 
at which he had arrived. They were five in number :— | with the best methods of effect in vocal harmony, but also 

1. That what may be called contrapuntal diaphony was | that these methods were part of their ordinary praxis at a 
practised in England at a very early date. | time when Palestrina’s music could hardly have been known 

2. That the harmonisation of church melodies by means | in England, and, indeed, in the case of Redford, before 
of faux-bourdon was used in England much in the same | Palestrina had published a single note.” 
way as on the Continent. | Mr. T. L. Southgate joined in the discussion which 

3. That the preservation of the ancient plain-song in an | followed Mr. Mee’s paper, and made some valuable and 
unaltered form suggested the predominance of a strict | interesting remarks. 
school of theorists in this country. 

4. That the earliest specimen of an elaborate composition | 
extant is English. 

5. That the practice of writing parts in score was in 
vogue here before it was employed elsewhere. the death at Glasgow, on the 12th ult., of Mr. Roperr 

The early part of the sixteenth century presented to our | DoNaALpson, musicseller. Mr. Donaldson suffered a severe 
view a curious phenomenon in the number of learned | blow in the death of his wife, which took place about four 
musiciais in full activity, notwithstanding the civil turmoil | weeks ago, but he was in his usual health up till the 
of the W of the Roses during the preceding century. | previous night, when he suddenly became unwell, and, 
But a striking parallel was to be found in Germany after | gradually sinking, died about daybreak. He was fifty-four 
the Thirty Years’ War, at the close of which the country | years of age. For a considerable period he acted as 
was full of learned musicians and able organists. But| honorary organist and choirmaster in Queen’s Park 
while the names of these musicians survived their music was | Established Church, and while in that position he pro- 
lost, and we were compelled to look to the growth of the | duced many important musical compositions for the first 
faculty of music at the Universities, and the organisation of | time in Scotland. Among these were ‘‘ The Seven Last 
our collegiate choirs to throw some light on the musical | Words of the Saviour on the Cross,” by Haydn; ‘* The 
activity of the time. It was a striking proof of the promi- |! Stabat Mater,” by Baron Astorga; and ‘“ The Prodigal 
nence of an English school of composition that the faculty | Son,” by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Mr. Donaldson was a man 
of music came into existence during the latter half of the | of wide reading, and he had a keen appreciation of the 
fifteenth century, while the organisation of our choirs, best books, whether in poetry, art, or general literature. 
seemed to prove that the art of singing had been regularly | He was a genia! humorist and a delightful companion. 
practised, and had attained to a great condition of efficiency. | In musical, artistic, and literary circles, where he was 
In this way opportunities of the best sort were provided in | largely and deservediy popular, his death will occasion 
every part of the country for the making of experiments in 
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Muvcu regret will be occasioned by the announcement of 





composition, and for that constant correction of the eye 
by the ear which is an essential condition of musical pro- 
gress. Mr. Mee observed that he believed that the com- 
position of madrigals in this country might be traced back 
much earlier than was usually supposed, and that it was 
possible to place its rise b 
Yonge’s ** Musica Transalpin : That this collec- 
tion gave a powerful stimulus to this kind of composition 
was certain, but that was by no means tantamount to 
saying that the English writers learned the madrigalian 
style from Italy. In conclusion, Mr. Mee referred to 
Helmholtz’s demonstration of the fact that the same chord 





7 in 1588. 





varies greatly in smoothness according to the position of 


its notes. That great scientist showed that that expression 


which modern music endeavours to attain by various dis- | 


cords was obtained in the school of Palestrina by the much 
more delicate shading of various transpositions of conso- 
nant chords. He analysed Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” 
and after showing that it conformed to the principles he 
had laid down, remarked, ** We can only conclude that his 
fine ear led him to this practice.” 

“Here,” said Mr. Mee, ‘it seems to me, we can obtain 
a scientific test, which will determine whether the compo- 
sitions of our old English musicians are so crude and harsh 
as they have been declared to be. I accordingly selected 
two of the best-known of their works, Richard Edwards’s 
madrigal, ‘In going to my naked bedde,’ and John Red- 
ford’s Anthem, ‘ Rejoice in the Lord,’ and analysed their 
harmonies by the aid of Helmholtz’s tables of consonant 
chords. The results showed that they stood the test as 
triumphantly as the compositions of Palestrina himself. 
In Edwards’s tranquil madrigal seventy per cent. of the 
chords are in the ‘more perfect’ position, and the ‘less 
perfect’ or more dissonant positions occur where the 
author wishes to express the crying of the restless child 
and the weary ‘rocking and reeling’ of the mother. In 
Redford’s Anthem, the opening passage gains much of its 
force and vigour from the use of chords in the ‘ less perfect’ 
positions. Of the tetrachords used in this portion of the 
composition between forty and forty-five per cent. are in 
the more dissonant positions, they are used, in fact, much 
as a modern writer might use dominant discords. But 
when we come to the passage set to the words ‘And the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding,’ we find 
only one four-part chord in an unfavourable position during 
the first introduction of the words. Such correspondence 


a blank which will not be easily filled. 
Mr. L. M. Tuornron, author 
Knock’? and other songs, died in 
the Sth ult. 
Mr. OLuFr SVENDSEN, the distinguished flute plaver, and 


of ‘* The 
Bath 


Postman’s 
workhouse on 


for a number of years one of the leading representatives of 
efore the publication of Nicholas | his art, died, on the 16th ult., in London. 


He was born in 
Christiania on April g, 1832, and received his first lessons 
in music from his father. At the early age of fourteen he 
was engaged as first flautist of the Christiania Theatre. In 

| 1853 he entered the Conservatoire of Brussels, and came to 
London two years later at the invitation of the famous 

| conductor, Jullien. He became a member of the orchestras 
|of the Crystal Palace, Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Phil- 
| harmonic and Richter Concerts, and in 1861 was appointed 
first flute in the Queen’s private band. He was also one of 

the professors at the Royal Academy of Music, and was a 

|solo player of great merit. His funeral took place at 
Highgate Cemetery (new ground) on Saturday, the 

|1gth ult. The musical profession was represented by the 
| following gentlemen :—Dr. A. C. Mackenzie (Principal of 
|the Royal Academy of Music), and the following well 

ij known flautists: Messrs. A. P. Vivian, R. Samson, A. 

| Jensen, H. W. Hollis, C. Buziau, W. B. Boddington, H. 

| Chapman, Jun., and H. G. Lebon, with several professors 

of other instruments. 

On the 8th ult., at the ripe age of seventy-three years 
and eleven months, after a service of sixty-three years as a 
| chorister, was laid to rest, under the shadow of the 
| Cathedral he loved so well, and where he had sung for so 
many years, all that was mortal of the late GrorGr Gray, 
| Vicar-Choral of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He was born at 
| Eton, in June, 1815, and in due time became a chorister of 
| Eton College Chapel. After losing his childish treble he 
|was appointed a singing man at Ely Cathedral, and in 

1840 came over to Ireland to Armagh Cathedral. Six 

years later he returned to England, and was appointed to 

the choir of Westminster Abbey, and to the Chapel Royal, 

St. James’s. Returning again to Ireland in June, 1861, he 

was made a member of the Corporation of Vicars-Choral of 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and afterwards a member of the 

Choir of Trinity College Chapel. Mr. Gray’s name will be 

long remembered as the founder of the Choir Benevolent 

Fund in London in 1851. Afterwards he undertook the 

management as honorary secretary, and successfully con- 

ducted many choral festivals in connection with the fund, 
notably in Westminster Abbey. His extreme kindliness of 
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disposition and endless fund of anecdote endeared him toa 
large circle of friends, especially in the north of Ireland. 
The Choir Benevolent Fund, London, contributed a 
beautiful ‘In Memoriam” floral emblem at the funeral. 


MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Most of the blanks in the Festival scheme have been 
filled up in the course of the past month, and though one 
more disappointment has yet to be recorded, in the with- 
drawal of Mr. Goring Thomas’s promised work, owing to 
the composer's inability to complete it in time, the pro- 
gramme as a whole has been considerably strengthened, 
alike as regards works and executants. In addition to 
the three Symphonies previously announced—Mozart’s 
** Jupiter,” Beethoven’s C minor, and Haydn’s No. 6 of 
the Salomon set—we are to have a Pianoforte Concerto of 
Schumann, for which the services of Miss Fanny Davies 
have been enlisted, Brahms’s ‘* Academische”’ Overture, 
written in 1880, Weber’s Hymn “In seiner Ordnung,” a 
Suite and Concert Overture (“In Autumn”’) by Grieg, a 
Psalm by Robert Franz, Liszt's third Rhapsodie, and the 
‘‘Meistersinger”’ Vorspiel of Wagner. The choral 
rehearsals of Dr. Bridge’s ‘ Callirhoé,’? as well as of 
Handel’s * Saul”? and Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat Mater” are now 


| Question and Answer, 





completed, and the choir is engaged upon Berlioz’s 
** Messe des Morts.”” Herr Richter has paid several visits 
to Birmingham and is well pleased with the progress made. 

One of the events of the musical season, which occurred 
too late for notice last month, was the Pianoforte Recital of 
Miss Fanny Davies, which attracted a large and enthusi- 
astic audience to the Masonic Hall on April 27. Since her | 
previous appearance in her native town, Miss Davies had 
been reaping fresh laurels and extending her experience on 
the Continent and elsewhere, and her playing e: 
an ease as well as finish and maturity of style some- 
times wanting in her earlier displays. Her selection 
comprised, among other noteworthy items, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in D major (Op. 10, No. 3), Mendelssohn’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (Op. 35, No. 1), Schumann’s 
Carnaval,a Romance in E flat minor of Madame Schumann, 
Brahms’s Rhapsodie in G minor (Op. 79, No. 2), and 
Chopin’s Valse in A flat (Op. 34, No. 1). 

The Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union wound up their 
season with an Orchestral Concert at the Edgbaston 
Assembly Rooms on the 14th ult., when the principal items 
of the programme were Gade’s Third Symphony in A 
minor, Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in C minor, Onslow’s 
Overture to ‘* Le Colporteur,’’ Reinecke’s Entr’acte from 
‘* King Manfred,’ and Mendelssohn’s *“‘ Cornelius’? March. 
The band, under Mr. F. W. Cooke’s direction, shows 
steady progress, though it is scarcely strong enough yet to | 
do justice to a symphony or concerto without professional 
assistance. It was heard to most advantage in the Onslow 
Overture and the Mendelssohn March. Mrs. Richardson 
gave an admirable rendering of the pianoforte part in 
Mozart’s Concerto, and Miss Florence Donaldson, a young 
local violinist, fairly roused the enthusiasm of the audience 
by the grace and finish of her performance in Vieuxtemps’s 
** Réverie ” and De Bériot’s “ Scéne de ballet.” Mr. Percy 
Taunton, the solo vocalist of the evening, was most suc- 
cessful in Tito Mattei’s ‘‘ La Patria.” 

The Birmingham Amateur Operatic Society, whose 
services are in frequent request for charitable purposes, 
gave two performances of Gilbert and Sullivan's “ Iolanthe ” 
at the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms, on the 16th and 17th 
ult., in aid of the Queen’s Hospital Improvement Fund. 
The operetta was capitally rendered and mounted, the 
honours of the performance falling to the Jolanthe of Mrs. 
F, Pearson, the Phyllis of Mrs. Cortes Perera, and the 
Fairy Queen of Miss Stavart, who undertook the part at 
very short notice, owing to the indisposition of the lady 
originally cast for the part. Mr. Percy Taunton was fairly 
effective as Strephon; Mr. S. Royle Shore, jun., made a 
diverting Lord Chancellor, and the Mount Ararat of Mr. 
G. A. Brewerton left little to be desired. The chorus was 
hardly so efficient as on some previous occasions, but the 
band was in some respects better. This opera was 
repeated on the 31st ult. in aid of another charity. 
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The Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union and the Moseley 
Choral Society united their efforts to good purpose on 
April 26, at a Concert given in the Midland Institute on 
behalf of the local Deaf and Dumb Institution. The 
programme comprised Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater,” De 
Bériot’s seventh Violin Concerto, in which Miss Donaldson 
was the soloist; Mozart’s “‘ Zauberfléte”’ Overture, Wagner’s 
‘* Tannhauser’”’ March and Chorus, and a miscellaneous 
vocal selection. 

At the fourth ordinary meeting of the Musical Guild, on 
the 7th ult., Mr. John Heywood in the chair, the customary 
Concert, in which Mr. and Madame Oscar Pollack among 
other artists took part, was preceded by a thoughtful and 
interesting paper by Mr. Charles Lunn, containing ‘* Some 
suggestions for the basis of a Mental Text-book: Expression 
for teachers, singers, and play yed in the form of 
which gave rise to an animated 
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discussion. 

Mr. Gaul’s “ Holy City’? was performed under the 
direction of Mr. T. G. Locker in the Lecture Hall, Graham 
Street, on the 3rd ult., the band and chorus numbering 
over 100 performers. The choral singing generally was 
very praiseworthy, but the band accompaniments were 
somewhat halting. In the vocal department the honours 
fell to Miss Middleton. 





MUSIC IN EDINBURGH. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


On April 28, too late for insertion in last month’s report, 
Sefior Sarasate, with Herr Schonberger as pianist, gave an 
| afternoon Recital in the Music Hall to a large and apprecia- 
Raff’s Suite with the ‘* Moto perpetuo,” a 
22), Rondo Capriccioso 


tive audience. 
Violin Concerto (Wieniawski, Op. 
Fantasia (S 
theme ‘La 


istic skill. 





rasate), and a set of 
Mouliniére ” 
In these 





Variations on a Spanish 
(Sarasate) were given with great ai 





| Sefior Sarasate was accompanied by Herr Schénberger, 
| excepting the two last-named, which were accompanied by 
| Herr Goldschmidt. 


Herr Schénberger’s solos were an 
Etude of his own, Chopin’s Valse in A flat (Op. 42), 
Godowski’s ‘* Moto perpetuo,” and, as an encore, two 
numbers of a set of German Dances (unpublished, the 
MS. in the possession of Professor Seiss, of Frankfort). 
These dances were written by Beethoven for a small 
orchestra, and Herr Schénberger has arranged them for 
pianoforte. Some amusing guesses were made by the 
audience as to the name of the composer of the German 
dances. 

A large and representative company of the professional 
and amateur musical talent of Edinburgh gathered, under 
the auspices of the Edinburgh Society of Musicians, in the 
Waterloo Hotel, on the evening of the gth ult., in honour 
of Dr. A. C. Mackenzie, who, by invitation of this Society, 
paid a visit to his native city. Over a friendly supper he 
received the warmest congratulations on his appointment to 
the distinguished post of Principal of the Royal Academy 
of Music and the honour paid him by the city of Glasgow 
in connection with its Exhibition. The Society had, at the 
same time, the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Barrett, of 
London. His kindly, warm-hearted speeches, and those of 
Dr. Mackenzie for the further success of this Society 
will not easily be forgotten. Dr. Pryde, of this city, 
was also a guest of the Society on tl occasion. 
Apologies were read for the absence of Mr. Selig- 
mann, President of the Glasgow Society of Musicians, 
Sir George Grove, and Mr. Alfred Littleton. Mr. George 
Lichtenstein occupied the chair and discharged his duties 
in a most genial and able manner. 

The fifth annual Concert was given in the Masonic Hall, 
on the evening of the 18th ult., by the pupils of Herr Otto 
Schweizer, assisted by a ladies’ choir under the direction 
of Mr. Arthur Edmunds. The more important numbers of 
the programme were Beethoven’s Sonata (I* major, Op. ro, 
No. 2), Mendelssohn’s Variations Sérieuses, Chopin’s 
Fantaisie in F major (Op. 49), ‘ Erl-King”’ (Schubert- 
Liszt), and ‘“ Barcarole” (Schweizer, Op. 22). These 
two last-named were played by Miss Charlotte Gibson, 
and Chopin’s ‘ Polonaise” (A flat, Op. 53) by Mr. 
Theodor Hoeck. These two pupils also played, as a 
pianoforte duet, Biilow’s arrangement ofthe “ Tannhauser ” 
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Overture. The vocal numbers were trios: Barnett’s 
“The Bee,” Schweizer’s ‘‘Sympathy,” and ‘“’Mid the 
Lilies,” and Mrs. Arthur Edmunds sang a Serenade by 
Blumenthal, and, as an encore, Balfe’s ‘‘I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls.”” Mr. Franklin Peterson accompanied. 

The Edinburgh Harmonists (the oldest Glee Society of 
our city) held their closing meeting on the evening of the 
Igth ult. Glees and solos by Bishop, Cooke, Hatton, 
A.C. Mackenzie, Hutton, and Reeve were sung with great 
taste and admirable precision. Mr. R. S. Riddell is Con- 
ductor of this Society. 


MUSIC IN GLASGOW AND THE WEST OF 
SCOTLAND. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

Tue tenth annual Concert by the Glasgow Academy 
Choir—-boys’ voices—took place in the Queen’s Rooms on 
the 4th ult.,in presence of a large and fashionable audience. 
The programme comprised, chiefly, a Cantata for treble 
voices ‘The silver bells,’ the composition of Mr. Allan 
Macbeth, along with a number of anthems, part-songs, 
madrigals, glees, &c. Besides the youthful academicians 
there were also a number of former pupils of the school 
now grown to manhood, who took the tenor and bass parts. 
The Concert began with Barnby’s Anthem ‘O Lord, how 
manifold are Thy works.” After a choral trio by Mendels- 
sohn, one of Pinsuti’s four-part songs and a song or two 
were also given. Mr. Macbeth’s Cantata pleased very 
much by reason of its tunefulness and elegance. Masters 
Miller, Irvine, and McNair distinguished themselves in 
the solos of the work. Henry Smart's beautiful trio ‘* The 
bird at sea’? and Macfarren’s clever and humorous setting 
of the nursery rhyme ‘“ Sing a song of sixpence,”’ were also 
sung with evident enjoyment by the young people. Alto- 
gether the performance was highly creditable to the 
Conductor, Mr. John Maclaren. The pianoforte accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. Maclaren, supplemented at 
the harmonium by Mr. C. H. Woolnoth, an old Academy 
boy. The proceeds of the Concert were given to the 
Royal Infirmary. 

The Glasgow International Exhibition was opened on 
the 8th ult. by their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. The Ode “The New Covenant,” 
written by Mr. Robert Buchanan and set to music by Dr. 
A. C. Mackenzie, demands chief attention in connection 
with this event. If there are differences of opinion as to 
the merit of the poetry there is certainly but one opinion 
as to the musical setting of the Ode, and that is that it is 
masterly and appropriate. The skilful use made of the old 
Genevan melody ** The Old Hundredth” in part, and latterly 
in whole, is particularly admired. The performance of the 
Ode, under the ddton of the composer, was in every way 
satisfactory. The choir had evidently taken great pains to 
show themselves at their best in a work which evidently 
satisfied their expectations and awakened their strongest 
sympathies. Every shade of expression was duly observed, 
and all felt the influence of the presence of the composer on 
this occasion. One interesting fact was noticed and 
treasured up as a favourable omen for the success of the 
undertaking for which the Ode was supplied. When it 
commenced the sky was overclouded, but when the 
words which relate to “ this golden weather ” were being sung, 
a burst of sunshine illumined the hall with an effect that was 
both startling and comforting. At the conclusion, when the 
melody of the Old Hundredth Psalm tune struck upon the ear 
and the chorus burst forth into a joyous song of thanksgiv- 
ing, the whole audience, including the Prince and Princess, 
seemed to be moved by one impulse, and rose to their feet, 
and stood reverently until the final notes were sounded. 
This was the most convincing proof that the composer had 
so far designed his music in perfect accord with the senti- 
ment which appealed most forcibly to the feelings of his 
countrymen, and all who took part in the inauguration of 
a great national event. ‘The character of the words and 
of the music are well fitted for many solemn gatherings 
in which an ascription of praise would be welcome. It is 
not a mere piéce de circonstance, but is well calculated to 
supplement the repertories of choral societies when a short 
and effective work is required. It is scored for a military 
band and organ, and the combination of tone so produced 





is both novel and effective. It is said that the composer 
intends scoring it for the ordinary orchestra, so that it may 
be available for other occasions than that for which it was 
originally written. 

The other choral selections given on the day were 
“* Hail, bright abode,” from ‘‘ Tannhauser,”’ ‘* Twine ye the 
garlands’’ from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ruins of Athens,” and the 
Hallelujah Chorus from “‘ The Messiah.” 

The musical arrangements in connection with the Ex- 
hibition are of the usual character, military band music 
prevailing. Daily organ recitals and fortnightly choral 
concerts are part of the musical recreation provided. The 
Glasgow Choral Union give two concerts, at one of which 
Dr. Mackenzie’s Ode, ‘* The New Covenant,” will be 
repeated. The Entertainments Committee, indeed, have 
here missed their opportunity of bringing together the best 
choral talent in the country to add to the attractions of the 
Exhibition, and, following a somewhat parsimonious policy, 
have accepted the services of choirs and societies reputable 
enough in their own position, but not at all equal to the 
needs of the undertaking. 

On the night of the 7th ult. the Glasgow Society of 
Musicians entertained Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Sir George 
Grove to supper. Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., Oxon., 
and Mr, Zavertal, Royal Artillery Band, were among the 
other guests. About one hundred and forty gentlemen were 
present. Both Dr. Mackenzie and Sir George Grove replied 
to the toasts proposed in their honour, and Mr. Barrett, 
who was specially requested to submit to the assembly the 
toast of ‘‘ Prosperity to the Glasgow Society of Musicians,” 
commended the work they had done in cementing the good 
feeling which should exist among all workers in the beloved 
art, and while expressing a regret that they had no kindred 
society in the metropolis, he also hoped that the Glasgow 
Society would gain in power and influence so that on all 
occasions of a great undertaking such as that of the opening 
and continuance of an Exhibition in which the arts had 
place, that the municipality might be roused to the advisa- 
bility of consulting some of the many eminent professors 
of the art of music with regard to the musical arrangements. 


MUSIC IN LIVERPOOL. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 

THE visits of Sefior Sarasate command attentive and 
appreciative audiences, and his latest appearance, on the 
12th ult., in the small concert-room of St. George’s Hall, 
was no exception. The great violinist was accompanied 
by Herr Schénberger, who distinctly justified the high 
anticipations which had been formed as to his ability. He 
gave three pianoforte selections, the most notable of which 
was Godowski’s ‘ Moto perpetuo,”’ a composition demand- 
ing the utmost skill and delicacy of treatment. 

Sefior Sarasate played a difficult and yet exceedingly 
interesting Suite by Raff, a Concerto by Wieniawsk1, 
selections of Moszkowski and Saint-Saéns, and a dashing 
solo of his own, entitled ‘* La Moulinicre.”’ 

We have had another week of English Opera, a sort of 
addendum to the usual Christmas season, which was so 
successful. Mr. Carl Rosa has again reason to be grateful 
for the welcome accorded to this additional, if brief, visit. 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Robert the Devil”? has been well received, 
the excellence of the artists, and the superb manner in 
which the opera is mounted satisfying all requirements. 
“Carmen” and the ‘ Marriage of Figaro” have also 
attracted large audiences, due in the main to Madame 
Marie Roze, who has made such a special study of the réles 
of the wayward Gipsy and Cherubino. There was a tinge 
of sentiment, too, in these performances, as they were 
announced as the last appearances in Liverpool of Madame 
Roze in English Opera, but we look forward to welcoming 
this favourite artist on her return from her ensuing tour 
round the globe. 


MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


AMoNG the appendices to our regular musical season we 
have enjoyed two specially interesting Recitals that deserve 
record all the more because the enthusiasm testified by the 
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few real lovers of art who took the trouble to attend, and 
the apathy displayed by the thousands who pretend to be 
true ‘‘ amateurs,” give a clear view of the lack of a genuine 
interest in our progress among those who so often boast 
loudly of our advance. It might have been expected, after 
the excitement attending young Hofmann’s visit to Man- 
chester, that a large crowd would assemble to listen to 
Otto Hegner when he came among us. do not pretend 
to see anything particularly hopeful in the repeated displays 
of precocious executive skill to which we are now so con- 
stantly invited ; 


prematurely exhibit it, and should very jealously consider 
the natural and only safe means of so developing it as 
ultimately to secure its riper fruit and usefulness. 

3ut it is not possible, without serious reflection, to 
witness the influence which fashion exercises over all our 
doings; and how completely our concert-goers depend upon 
what they consider the orthodox introduction to their notice 
of aught assuming to deserve their lofty appreciation. A 
boy of ten comes here judiciously certified, and is received, 
not only with the kindly warmth which his real talent and 
natural sprightliness of demeanour deserve, but with an 
almost hysterical gush. A slightly older and far more 
promising lad closely follows, and, for want of the necessary 





flourish of trumpets, plays to a room not half full of 


Otto Hegner’s chief charm is not that, with a 


people. 
} 


little hand scarcely capable of 
grapples with passages that are really difficult for ex- 
perienced pianists, but that he plays a Beethoven Sonata 
(like the Op. 22 in B flat) with ics entering into 
its varied meaning, and a Bach Fugue with clear perception 
of the true devotion of its contrapuntal intricacies to a 
high artistic purpose. Messrs. K yth, undeterred by 
the loss attending their first attempt, announce the 
re-appearance here of young Hegner early in this month. 
On Thursday, the 7th ult., 








two young pianists, Miss 
Fanny Davies and Miss Mathilde Wurm, and a still 
younger violinist, Miss Geraldine Morgan, invited music 
loving folk to assemble at the Concert Hail, so suitable for 
recitals of classical works such as they delight in. Of the 
talent of the young trio I need not write. Miss Fanny 
Davies is already well known in London and in many 
other places as a young English player of hig! 
promise and of very high present attainment. Her 
ability was variously and triumphantly di i 
Brahms’s C minor Trio (Op. 101) and 
solos, as well as when modestly subordi 
support of Miss Liza Lehmann in her 
dering of songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
Miss Wurm exhibited a remarkable li c 
ness of touch in Mendelssohn’s Variations in D, for 
violoncello and pianoforte, and in Rubinstein’s ‘ Staccato 
Etude” (No. 2 of Op. 23) a truly extraordinary 
elasticity of wrist. Miss Geraldine Morgan’s violin playing 
justifies the highest hopes for her future. She produces a 
resonant, full, rich tone; her bowing is graceful and ex- 
ceedingly bold and free; and her intonation unerring, 
except, perhaps, in such octave passages as require a very 
extended grasp. The three concert-givers are admirably 
associated, and with the co- operation of Signor 


1ést 















Piatti and 
Miss Lehmann they offered a very delightful programme 
that ought, in any city claiming musical intelligence, and 
especially in a room where such music should ever have 
been zealously and perseveringly cultivated, to have 
attracted a crowded audience. 

On the rith ult., at the Congregational Church, Chorlton 
Road, Spohr’s ‘* Last Judgment” was performed, under the 
direction of Mr. E. C. K. Walter; the Organist being Mr. J. 
Crompton. After which Dr. J. F. Bridge, of Westminster 
Abbey, gave an Organ Recital, including Handel's Concerto 
(No. 2 in B flat), with an original fugal cade 
pieces by Lulli, Lemaire, Delbriich, Silas, Prout, Smart, 
and Gounod. 











MUSIC IN THE WEST. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


WE are now at the close of the winter’s campaign, 
and are only waiting for the grand services to be given in 
the Cathedral on the 8th and gth inst., on the com- 


indeed, I think that wise guardians of 
juvenile talent should be careful to resist the temptation to | 
failed simply through want of support, and, therefore, being 


ra, and} 





pletion of the Western Towers, to say farewell to public 
musical gatherings for some months. On looking back we 
see ground for much encouragement and also for regret. 
Brietly, we feel that while Bristol advances in a most 
satisfactory way as regards vocal music, she goes back 
conspicuously in instrumental music—that is to say, 
as regards public performances—for we have reason to 
think that the private study of instrumental music is far 
more solid than formerly, and that this Te improves. 
= in the entire collapse of the Monday Popular Concerts 

e have a most depressing evidence of ‘the indifference to 
high. class orchestral music in this city. The Concerts have 


| no longer a ble to boast an orchestra capable of adequately 


rendering all classes of works, both ancient and moder: 


Bristol has undoubtedly taken a most unhappy retrograde 








| step, and has voluntarily quitted the honourable position in 


| musical matters which she had reached. 


spanning an octave, he | 


| Special mention may be made of Boccher 


| their selections and received re 





Whether this 
error will be retrieved next season remains to be proved. 

In conclusion, we cannot pass over the immense impulse 
given to vocal music by the practices of Mr. Riseley’s choir 
in preparation for the special Cathedral services. These 
have been held twice a week ince Christmas, and the per- 
formances of * Israel in E; gypt ’ and * Elijah ” will doubt- 
less far surpass anything yet heard in Bristol. The band 

and choir will number 700. The principals engaged include 
Miss Anna Williams, Miss Hilda wee son, Messrs. Lloyd 
and Santley, and the Conductor will be Mr. Riseley. © 

We have no news to report from P eal or Salis! 
but the Exeter Orchestral Society’s Concert was 
the Public Rooms, Exeter, on the 12th ult., and, 
a whole, it was very successful. The band was fairly 
plete, horns only being lacking, and of the whole forty- 
two members all but two were residents of the city. The 
programme was well selected and mostly wel l —_ 
s Larghett 
and Minuet from the Fifth String Quartet, the Adagio an d 
Allegro from Mozart’s Symphony in D, and two 
Pittoresques’’ by Massenet. The winc 
at times somewhat obtrusive, and the Andante 
Schubert’s “ Tragic” Symphony lacked delicacy and finish. 
Miss Mary McClean was the vocalist, and sang Gounod’s 
“Worker” and Hatton’s “ Day and Night,” the latter 
song being encored. The Condu ictor » Mr. R. B. Moore, may 
be congratulated on the good w doing ; and 
the fact of there being re cul: irweel als of orchestre il 
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music cannot = toactasane gement to the study ot 
orchestral instruments among the amateurs of the district. 

The Festi al Society »Ch elten! un rt conductor- 





its f vanes; has closed the 

ison most s a Concert, given on 
the Queen’s ; the Railway Servants’ 
Orphanage. Derby. The programme consisted of Sir 
W. S. Bennett's ** May Queen ” and a miscellaneous selec- 
tion, which included Mr. C. Harford Lloyd’s pastoral, 

The Rosy Dawn,” which was composed for the Festival 
in October. Weber’s Overture * Jubel’’ and Berlioz’s 
“Danse of the Sylphs” (‘Faust ’’) was also played in 
excellent style by the band. The band and chorus formed 
a striking feature, and did well throughout the Concert. 
The soloists were Miss Julia Jones, Mr. James Gawthrop, 
Mr. R. Grice; Misses Laura Davis, Gertrude Bendall, 
Fanny Stephens, and Mr. W. J. Brown; the four latter are 
pu 





ship of Mr. J. A. 


















sof Mr. J. A. Matthews, and sang with good effect in 
calls. The Concert was 
well attended and closes a brilliant season which com- 
menced with the Musical Festival in October last. Mr. 
Matthews and his Society may be congratulated on the 
energy displayed in cultivating music in the queen of 
watering places on such broad lines. In addition to the 
Concerts given, a series of lectures on musical subjects 
have — delivered. The last two, on ‘* Music and Morals” 
and ‘“* Music, the art of the age,” by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, 
M.A., of St. James’s, Marylebone, were largely attended, 
and proved interesting and amusing. 
















MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
THE only very important musical event of the past 
month has been the performance of Lalo’s ** Le Roi d’Ys,” 
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which was produced at the Opéra Comique, on the 7th 
ult., and the most sanguine expectations of its author, 
and of its author’s friends and admirers, have been 
fully realised. The performance was a genuine success 
from beginning to end, a success confirmed by the 
full houses on the consecutive nights, and by the ever- 
increasing ** booking ahead,” so that it is now very difficult 
to secure a stall for five or six performances. ‘Le Roi 
d’Ys ” is the first attempt of Lalo in the operatic field, and 
this work has been waiting for nearly thirty years its 
opportunity of being placed upon the stage; a fact which 
shows that even in France native talent is not so well 
supported as it is generally believed. 

The poem, by M. Edouard Blau, is based upon a legend 
of Brittany. King Karnac, the redoubtable foe of the 
people of Ys, falls in love with Margaret, one of the two 
daughters of the king of Ys, and he promises to put an 
end for ever to the wars if the fair one consents to become 
his wife. On the day of the nuptials, Margaret being 
apprised of the return of Mylio, the only man she loved, 
and had long lamented for dead, refuses to plight her troth 
to Karnac, who, indignant, before the astonished and 
frightened people, throws the glove of defiance to the King 
of Ys. A great battle ensues, but Karnac and his troops 
are defeated and annihilated by AZylio, who loved by, but 
not loving, Margaret, is going to marry her sister Rosenn. 
Margaret, almost mad, wanders over the battle-field, and 
approaching the despondent Karnac asks his help to 
revenge at once his defeat and her slight. She knows how 
to open the dykes that protect Ys from being flooded by 
the ocean: Karnac’s powerful arm must open them. The 
horrible deed is performed, the town is submerged. Mylio 
meeting Aarnac fights with him and kills him; the King 
of Ys, Mylio, Rozenn, Margaret, and all the fugitives 
from the doomed city strive to reach the top of a hill. but 
the waters are incessantly rising. Margaret cries, ** This | 
water shall never stop until it has reached its prey,” and 
before Mylio and Kozenn can take hold of her she 
jumps into the angry waves. At this moment Saint 
Corentin, the patron Saint of Bretagne, appears on 





the surface of the water, and with his extended arms keeps | 
back the ocean for evermore. M. Blau, out of this legend, | 
made a libretto in three acts, new, effective, and with | 
several fragments of true poetry. M. Lalo (who has 
almost entirely re-written his opera for the present occasion) 
has treated it in a purely national style, which, we think, 
accounts much for the success it has scored in Paris. 
Nothing could be more French than the style chosen by 
the composer, and though not one conventional form is to 
be found all the score through, yet there is not the faintest 
leaning towards Wagnerism, a thing the more note- | 
worthy in this case as Lalo knows all Wagner’s works. 
While avoiding imitations and reminiscences of the 
great German reformer, reminiscences and imitations of 
the leading French operatic composers are equally resisted. 
There is nothing that can put us in mind of Berlioz, of 
Auber, Gounod, Saint-Saéns, or Godard. Massenet only 
might be said to appear here and there. In these days 
when nationality in music bids fair to become the basis of 
the new schools and the first requisite we look for in a 
modern composition, M. Lalo’s * Roi d’Ys” cannot fail 
to be exceedingly interesting to every French or foreign 
public, because, though simpler in treatment and by far 
more unpretending, yet the motive of his work is the same 
as that of Dvorak, Grieg, and Brahms—that is, the study 
of the musical peculiarities and tendencies of a nation, and 
the using of them in the most appropriate form in the treat- 
ment of musical subjects. The performance has been 
commendable under every aspect, and the principal réles 
were safe in the hands of Mesdames Deschamps and 
Simmonet, and Messrs. Talazac, Bouvet, and Cobalet. 
M. Danbé conducted with remarkable skill. 

Though not yet heard in public we may mention two 
new sacred works by Charles Gounod, just published by 
the firm of Hartmann and Co. They are a Quatritme 
Messe Solennelle anda Te Deum, both written for and to be 
performed at the Cathedral of Rheims on the occasion of the 
Beatification of the “ Bienheureux J. B. de la Salle, fonda- 
teur des Ecoles de la Doctrine Chretienne.” Everything 
that comes from the pen of Gounod cannot be but a welcome 
addition to the repertory of good music, and these new works 





are no exception to the rule. The Mass is written a la 
Palestrina, in four-part harmony, with organ accompani- 
ment, and is entirely built upon a theme of the seventh 
tone or intonation of the Catholic Liturgy. The Te 
Deum is also written in four-part harmony, but here the 
four voices alternate with a smaller choir, or solos ad libitum, 
and the accompanying organ is in two numbers relieved by 
the addition of six harps, an addition that comes in mast 
happily in the fragment preceding the last fugue in the 
seventh tone. 

At the end of April, too late for notice in the last number, 
there was an excellent and most successful performance of 
Gounod’s “ Mors et Vita.” To this we must record a remark- 
able Concert, given by M. Delaborde on Pleyel’s Piano- 
Pedalier ; a Recital given by Brigga, the fashionable violon- 
cellist; and the annual Concert of M. Breitner, 


** CALLIRHOE,” a legend of Calydon, which forms the 
subject of Dr. Bridge’s Cantata for the Birmingham 
Festival, is one of the few dramatic stories of Greek 
mythology which has been overlooked by modern English 
libretto writers. It has not, however, escaped the notice 
of foreign authors, for it has been treated as a tragedy 
opera in five acts with a prologue, by Le Roy, furnished 
with music by Destouches, and produced at the Academy 
of Music, in Paris, December 27, 1712. When the work 
was revived in 1773, the music was touched up _ by 
Dauverne. Sacchini also composed music for an opera 
with this title, which was placed upon the stage at Stutt- 
gard in 1770; another Italian composer, Felice Alessandri, 
employed the subject for an opera for Milan, in 1778. It is 
therefore over a century since the theme has received 
musical attention, and Dr. Bridge’s work may be said to 
possess all the charm of novelty. The story is mainly 
taken from the descriptive account of Greece by 
Pausanias (born, ¢. 170 A.p.), and has been adapted for 
musical treatment by Mr. Barclay Squire. Callirhoé, the 
heroine, was a maiden with whom Coresos—the high 
priest of the Greek Temple of Dionysus at Calydon—had 
fallen in love, but who did not return his affection. To 
quote the words of the Greek writer, ‘‘ the more his passion 
grew for her, the more her dislike increased of him.” At 
last, when she had rejected with scorn his proffered gifts 
and vows of love, the enraged suitor invoked on her the 
vengeance of the god whose priest he was. His prayer 
before the image of the shrine was swiftly answered, and 
the people of Calydon were suddenly visited with a strange 
and awful plague of madness. In their despair they 
sought the oracle of Dodona, where the voice of the god 
issued forth from the dense oak forest, on the boughs of 
which were suspended the golden bowls presented by the 
worshippers. ‘The reply of the oracle was that in order to 
stop the plague Coresos must sacrifice Callirhoé or some 
one who would consent to die in her place. On the day 
appointed for the sacrifice Callirhoé presented herself 
in the temple, a victim to appease the wrath of the god ; 
but Coresos, unable to slay the woman he loved, plunged 
the knife into his own breast, and thus by dying for 
Callirhoé fulfilled the command of the oracle and stayed 
the plague. When Callirhoé saw her lover thus die for 
her, remorse, shame, and sorrow turned her hatred to love, 
and unable to live without him she turned the knife against 
herself and fell lifeless by his side. Appeased by the 
double sacrifice, the god caused to spring forth from 
beneath the altar a beautiful stream, on the waves of which 
Coresos and Callirhoé appear as river-gods surrounded by 
Nereids and Tritons, united in endless love. The work— 
important in its character—is divided into three parts, 
with solos for soprano (Callirhoé), tenor (Coresos), and 
contralto (Priestess of Dordona), and occupies a little over 
an hour in performance. The music is beautiful and full 
of dramatic vigour, and without anticipating any critical 
remarks which may be made hereafter, it will be enough to 
say that while it is modern in style, it is thoroughly 
English, and stands as Dr. Bridge’s best work at present. 

THE programme for the ‘“ Selection day” at the 
Handel Festival (Wednesday, the 27th inst.) is most 
attractive. More than half the items it contains will be 
performed for the first time on such an occasion, the new 
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Adolphe Brousil, Miss Lily Adam, 
itatior Miss Mary Grei a rhe Skylark”) and ‘of students, Madame Kate 
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almost entirely occupied by the late Henry Smart’s| 
Cantata, “ King René’s Daughter,” the performance of 
which excited considerable interest. The other portion of 
the first part consisted of two very pleasing part-songs by 
Miss Nunn and Miss Wrightson (students), a pianoforte | 
solo by Miss Lily Adam, a humorous hunting song by Mr. | 
A. Lang Smith, a song by Miss Zita Jiminez, with violin 
obbligato by Miss Daisy Ashton, and a recitation by Mr. 
Dacres Smith. In the second part were performed two 
violin solos by Miss Philps, a pianoforte quartet by Mr. 
Fountain Meen and pupils, two violoncello solos by Herr 
Brousil, and * In the chimney corner,” by Madame Ashton 
(encored). Carulli’s part-song ‘* Good Night” concluded 
the Concert. 

A Concert was given at the Birkbeck Institution on 
Saturday evening, the 26th ult., in aid of the widow and 
children of the late Mr. William Fitzhenry. The vocalists 
were Misses Mary Beare, Ethel Winn; Mesdames Marian 
Mckenzie, Florence Winn; Edwin Bryant, 
Arthur Thompson, Sidney Barnby, H. L. Fulkerson, G. 
W. Forington, Stanley Smith, and Thurley Beale; a very 
good selection of songs, duets, and glees was rendered 
by the above-mentioned artists. The March from Gounod’s 





Messrs. 





* Rei de Saba” and Sullivan’s Bourrée ‘“* Merchant of 
Venic were well performed by an efficient orchestra 


under the direction of Mr. Berthold Tours. Kalliwoda’s 
violin duet, Introduction and Rondo, was played by 
Messrs. Gatehouse and Greebe, who, in response to an 
encore. played Ersfeldt’s “* Schlummerlied.””. Mr. J. Kift 
gave Corney Grain’s humorous song ‘‘ Our Daughters,” 
with much effect, and Mr. Stedman’s choir of girls and 
boys, in costume, sang Crowe's vocal Waltz ‘“‘ The 
Gipsies.”” The programme was varied by two recitations, 
** The Coachman’s Story,” by Mr. Rendle, and “ A tragedy 
in five acts,” by Mr. Charles Fry. We must not omit 
to mention that Mr. J. E. West and Mr. Alfred Izard were 
at the pianoforte, the latter € ially displaying exceptional 
taste in his accompaniment It is gratifying to state 
lised by the Concert. 
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that a substantial sum was re 
A Coxcert was given in the Vestry Hall, Hampstead, 
on Tuesday evening, the rst ult., by the Primrose Hill 
Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. George Calkin, 
on behalf of the funds of the Boys’ Home, Regent’s Park 
Road. The first part of the programme was devoted to a 
performance of Gaul’s ‘Holy City,” the solo vocalists 
being Miss Mary Willis, Mrs. Lindley White, Miss A 
Calkin, Miss Thompson, and Messrs. Lance and Arthur 
Calkin, all of whom contributed to the success of the Can- 
tata. The singing of the choir, under the ddton of their 
Conductor, Mr. George Calkin, was characterised by great 
precision and prompt attention to the marks of expression, 
Mr. George Gear, who presided at the pianoforte, deserving 
notice for his careful rendering of the accompaniments. 
The instrumentalists in the second part of the 
which was miscellaneous, were Mrs. Francis Ralph (pia 
forte) and Mr. Edward Howell i violoncello), whose efforts 
were duly apprec an enthusiastic audience. The 
same vocalists as in the first part again delighted the 
audience by their respective Miss Mary Willis 
obtaining an encore for her artistic singing of Pacini’s 
Aria “Oh! con lui mi fa rapita” (Saffo). The Concert 
was brought to a close with the Madrigal “Sine a jovous 
rounde ay a 
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An exhibiti ' Mr. Edison’s new phonograph, espe- 
“aes 


cially in the reproduction of singing and the sounds of 
musical instruments, was given, on the rith ult., at the } 
inventor's laboratory. The Daily News’ correspondent | 
says that experiments were made with the pianoforte, | 
violin, cornet, and clarinet, separately and together. 
recording the music of the pianoforte, a funnel of cardboard | 


For | 


5-ft. long and 2-ft. in diameter at the bell was placed with | 
the bell above the strings of the pianoforte, and the small | 
end at the mouthpiece of the phonograph. 
some chords and a p 
Even the vibration of the strings when the chord was 
struck was periectly audible, and the result loud enough 
and musical enough to giv 
With the funnel for magnifying the sounc 
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The version of | cert on April 27, 
a was clear, distinct, and musical. | the principal 
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be heard, but much of the musical effect was lost. The 


phonograph’s reproduction of music was invariably a trifle 
sharper in pitch than the original. Of the different instru- 
ments tried, the cornet gave back the loudest and clearest 
tones, easily distinguished twenty or thirty feet from the 
diaphragm. 

On the rith ult. a Concert was given at Princes’ Hall 
in aid of the fund which is being established for the benefit 
of Mr. Constantine. This veteran and highly respected 
musician, who is over seventy years of age and stricken 
down with paralysis, was for more than forty years the 
untiring assistant of the late John Hullah as one of the 
pioneers of ‘* Music for the Million.” His long illness has 
exhausted his small savings. The list of artists who took 
part in the Concert included Mesdames Rose Hersee, Agnes 
Larkcom, Mackenzie, and Patey; Messrs. W. H. Cum- 
mings, Iver McKay, Pyatt, George Grossmith, and other 
vocalists; Mdlle. Eugénie Dratz (clavi-harp), Miss Chaplin 
violin), Mr. Radcliff (flute), and other instrumentalists ; 
also Mr. Beerbohm Tree, M. Marius, and Mr. Charles Fry 
as reciters, the last-named making a great success with 
‘“A tragedy in five acts,’ for which he accepted an 
encore. The proceeds of the Concert were not so large 
as it was hoped that they would be, but subscriptions, 
however small, may still be sent to the ‘ Constantine 
Fund” at the London and County Bank, Covent Garden, 
or to the Hon. Sec., Mr. A. R. Rogers, Crichton Club, 
Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 





Dr. Starner played his last service as Organist of St. 
Paul's Cathedral on the morning of the 4th ult., and was 
the recipient of a testimonial presented by the Vicars and 
assistant Vicars-Choral of the Cathedral, consisting of a 
yeautiful album containing the portraits of all the members 
of the choir, with their signatures, together with a pair of 
beautiful ormolu and enamel candlesticks, an inkstand, 
and a mirror with an elegant frame, all to match. The 
special Sund 
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y evening choir had previously, on April 20, 
given him a brass clock, a pair of candelabra, and an ink- 
stand, subscribed for by past and present members of the 
ir, and presented in their name by Mr. Henry Hamer, 
the Honorary Secretary. Dr. Martin, who has been 
appointed Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the place of 
Dr. Stainer, was born at Lambourne, in Berkshire, in 1844. 
He took the degree of Mus. Bac., Oxon., in 1868, and was 
created Mus. Doc. in 1884. He is a member of the College 
of Organists, and has for some years past been Sub- 
Organist and Choirmaster at St. Paul’s. His composi- 
tions, apart from a few songs and part-songs, are almost 
exclusively set to sacred words. 

















Mr. Atrrep Mout has been appointed the representative 
for the British Empire for all the important copyright 
interests vested in the French Society of Authors, Com- 
posers, and Music Publishers (Société des Auteurs, Composi- 
teurs, et Editeurs de Musique) and the International 
Literary and Artistic Association (L’Association Litteraire 
et Artistique Internationale). This representation is the 
outcome for practical purposes of the International Copy- 
right Convention recently entered into at Berne, which 
came into operation in December last. Under the auspices 
of the above-named French societies, reciprocal represen- 
tations have been established at Berlin, and the other 
capitals of the several countries which have joined the 
Copyright Convention, inclusive of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Spain. The 
t ition of unauthorised performances, the detection of 
literary and artistic piracies, and the defence generally of 











all forms of copyright to which the Convention extends 
| new and very important protection, and the charge of any 
| commercial interests in copyright which may be referred to 


} 


them, will be comprised within the business of the Society. 
| 5 


Tuer Blackheath Choral Society gave an excellent Con- 
when Mendelssohn's “ Athalie” formed 
ature in the programme. The solo parts 






! were sung by Miss Bertha Moore, Miss Marguerite Serruys, 


Miss Clara Myers, the first-named lady singing the 


e pleasure to a sensitive ear. | music with exceptional power and dramatic effect. The 
laced on the | choruses were efficiently sung, and the orchestral ac- 


machine, the music sounded as the music of a planotorte | companiments were most admirably played by the Roval 


might coming through a thick partition. Every note could 


Artillery Band, the whole being under the able and skilful 
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direction of Mr. Zavertal. Considerable effect was made | b 
by Mr. Charles Fry in reciting the illustrative verses, the 
reader being rew arded with hearty applause after the long 
accompanied recitation. The second part of the Concert | 
was miscellaneous, and comprises songs by the artists | 
named and two part-songs by the choir, the orchestra 
playing with effect Haydn’s Faveal Symphony and 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, » pianoforte part 
— taken by Mr. H. R. A. Robinson. 


Nthe 14th ult. the annual Conversazione of the members 
of oa Committee, the advanced section of the London 
Sunday School Choir, and the orchestral band, was held at 
the Abbey Street Schools, Bethnal Green Road, w hich 
were tastefully decorated for the occasion. A valuable 
collection of MSS. scores, «c., kindly lent by Messrs. 
Novello were displayed to view, and excited much i terest. 
Messrs. Ebenezer Prout, ‘Thomas Wi ingham, 

Evans, Luther Hinton, and other fr also exhibitin 
autographs, pictures, curios, &c., and the Hackney Micro- 
scopical and Natural History Society kindly attended and 
exhibited their valuable instruments. he adjoi 
rooms Recitals were given by Mr. H. 
Mr. W. G. Churcher, and Concerts by t 

Union and other professional friends, the hae outta 
much appreciating Meas = ind services. ‘The arrangements, 
undertaken by Mr. David Davies, the Choir Organist, were 
excellent, and reflect great credit upon him. 

On Coronation Day, the 28th inst., a special 
Service will be held in Westminster Abbey in aid o 
funds of the Westminster Hospital. The musi 
and Special Psalms is to be that 
:d by Dr. Bridge for 
We d by Gibbons’s 
( Coronatior 
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Responses 
arranged and compos 
Service last fi 
Berlioz’s n, 
“* Zadok the 'P riest.”’ 
for the occasion ae members of the Bach 
Royal College of Music Choir, and a contingent 
Cambridge University Musical Society. bap orch : 

be supplied chiefly from the Royal College of Music. The 
Te Deum will be conducted by Prof. Villiers Stanford, 
Dr. Bridge playing the important organ I art in this work, 
and conducting the rest of the Service. A small portion of 
the collection will be set aside asa tent: ution towards 
the erection of the statue of Orlando Gibbons at Cambridge. 














Tue London Church Choir Association held its fifteenth 
annual Festival in St. Paul 
April 26. About Soo members attended, 
this vast body of voices in the Proc 
Tallis’s Responses, and in the Special Psalms (whic h were 
sung to fine chants by Dr. G. Martin) was extreme 
imposing. On former occasions special music has been 
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composed for the festival, but there was no novelty in the 

Sacer aacay) The Macnificat and Nunc dimittis wer 
present service 1e Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were 
by Mr. Eaton Faning, the Anthem ‘ Lord, thou art God, 
by Dr. Stainer, and at the close Beethoven’s Hallelujah 
Chorus from “ The Mount of Olives ” In the 
there was occasional unsteadiness in s} 
careful conducting, due no doubt to the impossibility of 
obtaining general rehearsals. The sermon was preached 
by the Bishop of Marlborough. 

Tue Hampstead Choral Society gave a Concert at the | 
Vestry Hall, Hampstead, on April 30, when Mendelssohn’s 

Athalie ” and Hoffmann’s “ Melusina” were performed. 

I 

The solo parts in the former work were effectively rendered 
by Mrs. George Gill, Miss Edith Mansbergh, and Mis 
Nettie Barker, and in the latter | 




















y Miss Rider, Miss Watts, | 
Mr. T. J. Grylls, and Mr. George Gill. The choruses were 
sung with much spirit under the vigorous direction of Mr. 
W. Coenen, who also played a Rhapsodie by Liszt 
the two works. The verses in “ Athalie” were admirably 
recited by Miss E. M. Churchill, who displayed dramatic | 
power and excellent enunciation. The pianoforte 
harmonium accompaniments were played beg Miss Alice 
dmunds, Miss Amy Gill, and Mr. G. Boddi 
Mr. T. E. Mann and Mr. J. Smith giving efficient aid in | 
the horn parts in ‘* Melusina.” 

Mr. Harry E. Warner, Organist of the Parish Church 
Kew, gave a most successful Pupils’ Concert at the College | 


Hall, Richmond, on the 16th ult. A good programme had | 




































{Subscription Concert in the Chur 


een prepared, containing many items of interest, and 
| great credit is due for the manner in which they were 
rendered. Mendelssohn’s “ Presto,” from the G minor 
Concerto, was performed by Miss Thurston, accompanied 
on a second pianoforte by Miss Scott, and Mr. Warner 
on the organ. Beethoven’s Sonata in I (Op. to) was 
given with much spirit by Miss Gu yon. Miss Wild gave a 
refined rendering of Schubert's “ Impromptu” in ‘A flat 
(Op. go). Miss Cullum, Mrs. Walter Tudor, and Miss 
Wise were responsible for the vocal selections, while the 

by Mr. Louis bbins) gave a 
al pieces of a light and pleasing 








Pupils’ string band (led 
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Dr. Wma. Spark, the well-known Leeds Organist, is 
about to publish—with numerous portraits—his ** Mt sical 


Mes mories, Past and Present,” including notices of Costa, 


ict, Sebastian 
John Goss, 

i risi and Mario, 
cfar rens, “Smart, Patti, E.J. 
NM i | articles on 
Musical ‘four in North 
.ondon, Scrans, Anecdotes, 
( were itten for, 
Weekly Post. Dr. Spark 
the book additional 
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n Branch) at Trinity Coleen, onthe 2nd ult., Mr.Louis 
ead an interesting paper on the popularisation 
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Ix connection with the Fi insbury Choral Association it is 
proposed to establish an Institute of Music. To inaugurate 
-ncement of this undertaking a grand Bazaar will 

n Holloway Hall, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
hursday, the 5th, 6th, and 7th inst. The first day 
— sy be opened by the Lor -ellor, on the 
A. C. Mackenzie, C ird by =. DD. 

“MP. The proceeds \ ill be applied to aid 
sbury Choral Association, which has the sanction 
ind support of all the professional men of the distri 
ert will be given on each of I enings, which 
supported by many well known artists, both vocal 
rumental. 
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Ox Thursday, April 28, the members of the St. John’s 
Choral Society, Lewisham, gave ir third and last 
I under the 
direction of Mr. F. A. Bridge. The work performed was 
Cowen’s Dramatic Oratorio ‘‘ Ruth,” the 8g — 
Miss Simson, Miss F. Wilson, Miss L. Pyne ». Har 
Mr. Duckworth, and Mr. Kenneth Britton, all members of 
the Society. The hall was, as usual, crowded, and the 
Concert most successful. Mr. Frederic Leeds was the 
accompanist. At the previous Concerts given by the 
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Society this season, the programmes consisted of Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah” and Barnett’s ‘ Ancient Mariner,” and 
a miscellaneous selection. 

Tue choir of Brockley Presbyterian Chur 
Concert of Sacred Music on the rst ult. 1 
assisted on this occasi on by some members of the St. John’s, 
Forest Hill Presbyterian Church Choir, and others. The 
programme include sre excerpts from the works of Hay« 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Leslie, Cowen, Pinsuti, 
Sterndale Bennett, 
Woodward, Mrs. Cockell, Mrs. Daniell, Mrs. 
Mr. Cockell, Mr. W. A. Howard, and Mr. C. M. Ohren 
The choruses were well sung, under the direction of Mr. 
= Cowper Peilatt (the Precentor), and 

Edwards (Organist of the Church) gave a solo and played 


ga 
the accompaniments upon the organ. 


gave a 





ly 


Stainer, 











Chapel, Wandsworth, 
on the 
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THE choir of the East Hill Baptist 
gave its annual Concert of sacred mt 
to a large and appreciatiy 

‘Judas Maccabeus,” ‘“ St. 

“Elijah”; also anthems by S; 
Elvey, and Sx ivan were sung 
manner by t ir, which numbe 
soloists were Miss Winifred Parker, M 
Miss Collin, Mr, W. Newton, Mr. C. 
Edward Bowles. Mrs. Beattie West preside 
pianoforte, Mr. J. B. Howlett at the 
Mr. John Ullrich, Choirmaster of the chapel, conducted. 


Mr. G. SHiNN’s Oratorio the ‘Captives of I 
was given by the choir on April 30, to a lar 
appreciative in the Brixton Methodist Free 
Railton Road. The choir was conducted by Mr. W. 
Robinson. ‘The soloists were Miss M. Sne! 
and Messrs. Sice and | Poole; and in addition to the 
organ, played by Mr. J. M. Cable, t 
included a pianoforte ar < a band of 




















audience 











formers. ‘The same work was given on the 17th ult. 
at Sutherland Congregational Chapel, Wal 1 Road. 


Mrs. 





The soloists were Miss Langrid 
H. Hicks, Mr. C. Hardy. ‘| 
accompanied by St. Paul’s (Walworth) orche 
Mr. W. J. Varney, Organist of St. 
presided at the organ, and Mr. J. H. | 








‘Is son conducted. 


On Tuesday, the 15th ult., a Concert of Sacred Music 
was given at Willoughby Road Wesleyan Chapel, H 
The first part consisted of the Cantata A ] 
Moab” (Andrew), i in which the principal 
Madame Barter, Mi por: Master Bradford, Mrs. Alleyn 
Mrs. M. Cross, a z Messrs. G. Jarrett, Alleyn, and Scutt. 
The second part consisted of various solos by Miss J. 
Young, Miss E. Wolfenden, Master H. Woodrow, Mr. H 
Frome, and Mr. R. Wolfenden. Miss Kilner and Mr. 
W. R. Parker were the accompanists, and Mr. J. R. Kilner 
{the chapel Organist) conducted. 

Mr. Ernest Bircu gave an interesting Vocal Recital at 
Sir Morell Mackenzie’s house in Harley Street on the 
Sth ult. He gained ereat success in Purcell’s ‘* Mad 
Tom” and a fine operatic aria of Handel's. Madame 
Clara Samuell received an ovation for a new song by 
Ernest Birch, entitled ‘‘The Parting Hou . 
duet too, by the same composer, W as well sung by } 
Clara Samuel! 1 Miss Damian. M1 1 y 
recited, and M Geraldine Morgan (pupil Joachim) 
played some solos on the violin with much charm. Miss 
Bessie Waugh and Mr. H. C. Deacon accompanied. 





vocalists were 


























James Fernandez 








A Concert was given on the rst ult., at St. Mark’s 


1 

Vestry Room, Battersea Rise, by the St. Mark's 
Society, when Mendelssohn’s ‘** Hymn of 
performed in a highly creditable manner, under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. H. Bray. The soloists were Madame 
Isabel George, Miss Emilie Whitehead, and Mr. Reginald 
Groome. In the second part of the programme some part- 
songs were sung by the choir; sones were given by the 
vocalists named, and violin solos by Signor Luigi Méo. 
Miss Grace Smith presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. E. P. 
Atkins was the Organist. 


Choral 


Mr. F. Louis Scunerper’s orchestral and vocal evening 


Concert, given at the Atheneum, Shepherd's Bush, on 
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rel by Mr. G. Di 


&c., performed by Misses Hart and | 
Pellatt ; | 


Miss Edith E. | 


roth ult. | 


harmonium, and | 
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| Satur day, April 28, was very succes sful. The vocalists 





were Miss Grace Henley, Miss F 


| Hipwell, Mr. 
| Conrad King, and Signor Villa. T 
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+ Ealing Orchestral 
. Louis Schneider, 
s of interest, and solos were played 





Society, under their Co: iductor, Mr. 


| contributed several it 







Mr. Lancaster 








ioloncello), Mr. (piccolo), 
land Mr. H. G. Wilkins (cornet). The ompanists 





| were Messrs. G. Dinclli and F. Louis Schneider, 
| Mr. Reaixarp Groome gave his annual Grand Evening 
|Concert at the Atheneum, Camden Road, N.W., on the 
17th ult. He was assisted by the following well-known 
| performers: Miss Clara Leighton, Miss Mary Owen, Miss 
Mary Morgan, Mr. Edward Branscombe, Mr. Arthur 
\ j stanley Smith, and Mr. 

o violin, Miss Kate Chaplin; solo 
1 ; pianoforte, Miss Ada 
+ and Mr. F. A. W. Docker. 
uccess in two beautiful songs 





Thomas, Mr. 






| 
} plat . ) 
Raven, Mr. Svdney Cool 
Mr. Groome made 2 decid 
by Dvoral 




















WE are requ Walter Bache’s library 
of music has iew to placing it at the 
posal of the and « who may 


It includes abou 
ic some of his 
nd songs; the 
symphonies ; 
se works can 
fiss Constance 
Weber and Co., 
ic can also be obtained. 
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Tut Sacred Cantata “The Woman of Samaria,’ by 
Sir Sterndale Bennett, was given in the place of the 
| Anthem at Evensong on Sunday. April 29, at St. Mary’s 
1 Chr the Boltons, South Kensington. Both Cantata 
and Evening Service were accompanied by full orchestra, 
Abdy Williams, Or mist and Choirmaster of the 
choi tl e spent J organised 
ind we believe 












Church, cond 
Boltons Musi 





that this is the first casion h, on Slane, this 
saint been tried in the West-end of I Ac 
experiment has been tried in the West-end of London. 


Pur Wycliffe Chapel Choir gay 
’s Oratorio the * 


ont perf ormance 
the Chapel, 

: ult. r the direc- 
Mr. George Merritt, assisted by 
( 1, and Mr. W. 

. Richards, and an clien nt h er the leader- 
sl ship of Mr. F. Wilson Parisi. § lute, Mr. Frank 
Jolly; kettledrums, Mr. Cole; ‘ Miss Marian 
Bonallack; and organ, Mr. F. . F.C.O. The 
choir sang the choruses throughout effectively. 

THI North- ve the second 
Concert of oa pre ¢ ) a Tall on the 
16th ult., when the programme consisted of an excellent 
}rendering of Gade'’s ‘ Crusaders” and a miscellaneous 

election. Soloists: Miss Kate tlusselle, Miss Rose 
Dafforne, Mr. T. W. Hanson, and Mr. Herbert Budge ; 
violin, Miss earn G. Watson; pianoforte, Mr. Fountain 
Meen; harmonium, Mr. Louis B. Prout; Conductor, Mr. 
John E. West. Pusce was a fairly large and appreciative 
audience, and the Concert was a musical success. 





















Dr. Josepn Parry, of Swansea, has been appointed to 
the Musical Lectures hip in the Univer ity College of 
; South Wales, vacant by tl Mr. Clement 
fempleton. The concerts of chamber music, instituted by 
Mr. Templeton three years ago, we: sfully continued 
last winter. Six concerts were gi 1 which Messrs. 
Gompertz, Ludwig, Peiniger, Oud, é other distinguished 
artists took part. It is the intention of the College 
authorities to give an opany inter series of Concerts 
| next session, be sinning in October and ending in March. 


| THe Regent’s Park Choral Society gave its annual 
{Concert on the 7th ult, under the conductorship of 
| Mr. John C, Ward. The programme was miscellaneous, 
and included ‘The Revenge” (Dr. C. V. Stanford), 
{Anthem ‘ O where shall wis sdom be found ?” (Dr. Boyce), 
- selection from J.$. Bach’s comic Cantatas, and part- 
| 
\ 





le resignation of 




















songs by J. G. Callcott and F. W. Lohr, together with 


other morgcaux, vocal and instrumental, including duets 


rty scores of 





XUM 
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for violin and piano, played by Misses Collins and Addison, 
and a new song composed by Clementine Ward. 

Mr. T. B. DowttnG has entered upon his duties as 
Organist of St. George’s Cathedral, Cape Town. He was 
formerly organist of St. Philip’s, Regent Street, and brought 
credentials. “of the highest character both as to his pro 
fessional ability and as to his personal qualities. He 
succeeds Mr, C. N. Thomas, who for many years enjoyed 
the highest opinions of the choir and congregation. No 
better wish can be framed for Mr. Dowling than that he 
may deserve and hold equal favour. 





A Concert was given by the Merchant Taylors’ School 
Choral Society on the Sth ult. The principal item in the 


programme was Edmund Rogers’s humorous Cantata 
“John Gilpin; or, the Ride to Ware,’ lee was very 
creditably rendered by the choir of the Society. A small 








string band added greatly to the success of che perform- 
ance, with Mr. W. E. Stark at the pianoforte and Mr. | 
G. Belcher at the harmonium. Mr. Edmund Rogers | 
conducted. 

Tue thirteenth —_ Concert was given by the Choir 
of Holy Trinity Church, Islington, at Wellington Hall, on 
the 18thult. Romberg’s * Toy ‘ Symphony,” well rendered 
by the choir boys, stat a prominent item in the pro 
gramme. Mr. Arthur Parker’s violin solo, Mr. Leefe’s | 
flute solo, and the singing of the choir gave great enjoy- | 
ment to all assembled. | Mr. Lawrence Major (Choirt 
conducted, and Mr. Herbert Pearsall (Organist of 
Trinity) presided at the pianoforte. 











pa 





Tuer Kyrle Choir, under the direction of Mr. F. A. W. 
Docker, gave a performance of * St. Paul,” on the oth ult., 
in St. John’s Church, Walworth. Soloists: Miss Ellen 
Tuer, Mrs. Oram, Mr. John Probert, and Mr. Albert Oram; 
and on the 16th ult. a performance of * The Messiah” i 
St. Michael's, Bingfield Street, Caledonian Road. Soloists: 
Mrs. Stanesby, Mrs. Tooth, Mr. John Probert, and Mr 
James Blackney. Mr. E. H. Turpin accompanied on the 
organ at both performances. 


At Wood Green, on the 15th ult., a Concert was giv 
in aid of the Morley Seaside Home, St. 
near Dover. Miss Adela Duckham_ gave 
“ Ziguenerweisen ’” and Andante and aa aie 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto; the audience demanded and | 
obtained an encore after her first solo, and Miss Duckham 
gave Moszkowski’s Gipsy mance. ” The pianoforte | 
accompé uniments to the violin solos were played by Miss | 
Lilly von Kornatzki. 










On April 29 an Organ Recital was given by Mr. O. E. 
F. Cobb, Organist and Choirmaster of St. Stephen's, 
Canonbury, and at the People’s Palace, when a selec- 
tion from the works of the ag er: composers was 
ge Bach, er: Dr. E. J. Hopkins, E. Silas, Dr. 

/, Spark, Dr. ea George Hepworth, Sir F. A. 
ie Ouseley, a i . West. Ene Re 
Franceso Berger’s Suite in G, was also included in the | 
programme. 

Tue Stock Exchange Amateur Orchestral Society gave 
its third and last Concert for the present season at St. 
James’s Hallon the gth ult. Exceedingly creditable perform- 
ances were given of Mendelssohn's ‘* Scotch”? Symphony, 
the Ballet music from ‘* La Gioconda,” and the Overtures 
‘** Coriolan”’ and ‘* Mireille.” The Conductor, Mr. George 
Kitchen, deserves much credit for the present highly 
efficient condition to which he has brought his amateur 
instrumentalists. 

On Wednesday, the gth ult., at the Princes’ Hall, 
Madame de Llana gave a Pianoforte Recital. This talented 
pianist was assisted by Mr. Ben Davies and Mr. Bernhardt, 
violinist. The programme was made up of selections from 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Grieg, Dvorak. Chopin, and 
Liszt. Greig’s interesting Sonata in C minor, for piano- 
forte and violin (Op. 45), was rendered by Madame de 
Llana and Mr. Bernhardt. Mr. Ben Davies’s songs were 
given in excellent style. 









toso,”’ from 








A successruL Orchestral Concert was given at the 
Assembly Rooms, Putney, on Friday, the 4th ult., by the | 
students of the School of Music, the band consisting of | 
about thirty-five performers, ladies and gentlemen, led by 


i] 


| Rural Dean 


| associated with the It 
|} Concert at St. 
several pieces with good effect before < 


| ing programme was played, an Org: 
Miss Clara Dowle was the vocalist. | a 


115th ult. The soloists 


on the 13th inst., at St, James’s Hall. 


Mr. H. Gibson, and conducted by Mr. Frank Barnard, 
principal of the school. A pianoforte solo was played by 
Miss S. Green Presto movement from Sir Sterndale 
Bennett's Fourth Concerto, with orchestral accompaniment. 

+ Thereday, April 26, Mr. von Zastrow 
” Da 1g Room Music ; 
South Ken ington. 
audience, including 
were Mics Adela Duck 
Kornatzki (solo pianist) 





ave a Concert 
r Mansions, 
y distinguished 
itua. The performers 
iolinist), Miss Lilly von 
Mesdames Foresta and 













re” sts, 
Inglis, and Messrs. Templar Saxe and Claude Trevor. 


THE Members of t 
Society gave their 
the 1st. ult., when ver 
‘God, Thou art gt 
Ste 


1e St. Reguacine’s (Honor Oak) Choral 
1g Concert for the season on 
atis fact ry performances of Spohr’s 
Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, and 
ale Bennett’s ‘* May Queen” cnet d, under 
s Cond Mr. Seymour 


conclud 












the direction of the Society 
| Smith. 





Ow the rith ult., after the usual weekly rehearsal of the 
choir, a testimonial, consisting of se > containing 
fifteen guinez 1S, pres sented to Mr. 3lackbree, 





the Organi 
Knatchbul 





Church, 
). Dyke, 


, the churchwardens, 





and gentleme 


Miss Rostna Isrpor, an_- English chiefly 
€ an evening 
Hall on the r2th ult., and sang 
erous audience. 
1 were Miss Damian, 
et Greene, Mr. Carl 





alian operatic stage, 
James’s 











Among the other artists who assist 
Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. H. Plu 


lFormes, and Mr. Theodore Werner. 











“HE South Hac gvavea 
ormance of \ pre 
ceded by a miscell: s’s Hall 
on the 2nd ult., the 1 West, 
Madame Moore, J: rganist, 
Miss Ant E. Holdom, ss Racie 





A RECITAL was given on the fine organ at St. Michael's, 
Bowes Park, N., on Monday, the r4t Mr. H. W. 
Weston, F.C.0., of Balham Parish Church. An interest- 
in Sonata by Dr. Bridge, 
and movements by Handel and Rheinberger forming the 
principal items. ‘The vocalists were Messrs. C. J. Barrett 
and H. J. Baker. 

Tue Paddington Choral Union gave an 
ing of Handel’s *“ Juda a 





excellent render- 

on Tuesday, the 
Clara West, Miss 
| Rose Dafforne, Mr. J. llerhausen, and Mr. Daniel 
| Price. O: vanist, Mr. Horace G. Holmes. Conductor, 
Mr. J. H. Moon. 

Tue Duc de Frias, Civil Governor of lrid, died on 
the 20th ult. His first wife was Victoire Balfe, the 
laughter of the composer of the ** Bohemian Girl,” “ The 
Talisman,” and other operas. She died in 1871, leaving 
three children, the eldest of whom, adino, Count de 
Haro, now Duc de Frias, Eton College. 

Mr. H. W. Weston, 
Parish Church on Whit Sun 3 
large congregation, when the pro included works 
by Meyerbeer, Handel, Sterndale ett, Rheinberger, 
S. S. Wesley, and a new Meditation in E ilat, for the organ, 
by the performer. 





















al at Balham 
-vensong, to a 


MapaME Epiry Daniev_ gave her annual Concert on 
Monday evening, the 7th ult., at Brixton Hall. Madame 
Daniel was supvorted by Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Helen 
D’Alton, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr lerick Bevan, Madame 
Dunbar Perkins (violin), and Mr. Turle Lee | pianoforte). 
THE Handel Society gave a performance of the Oratorio 
‘Samson” at Portman Rooms, Baker Street, on Friday 








evening, April 27, to the residents of the Meee s for Working 
Girls in London. Over eight hundred young women were 


present. 
Mr. AMBROSE AusTIN’s Benefit Concert is to take place 
The number and 
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qualifications of the artists, together with the undoubted 
claims of the bénéficiaire, will make the Concert memorable 
in the events of the season. 

Mr. Epwin Barnes gave two Organ Recitals, interspersed 
with vocal music, on the large and improved organ at the 
School for the Blind, Swiss Cottage, on the evenings of the 
12th and roth ult. 

An Organ Recital was given at Holy Trinity Parish 
Church, Rotherhithe, on Whit Sunday, by Mr. Ernest R. 
Foster. <A selection from the works of Handel, Beethoven, 
Bennett, Bach, and the player formed the programme. 

Mr. NorMAN CuMMINGS, son of the well-known tenor, 
teacher, and conductor, Mr. W. H. Cummings, has made 
his début at Leipzig as a pianist with marked success. 

Mr. G. J. BENNETT has been appointed a Professor of 
Harmony at the Royal Academy of Music. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

On the 7th ult. the Imperial Opera of Vienna celebrated 
the centenary of the first production there of Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni.” ‘The reception of the immortal master- 
piece, one hundred years ago, was a very lukewarm one, 
the opera being repeated fourteen times during the same 
year (1788), and not resumed until ten years afterwards. 
The total number of performances of ** Don Giovanni” at 
the Vienna Hof-Theater up to the present day is 474, the 
composer having received the paltry sum of 225 florins 
(about £19) for ceding the right of performance to the 
Imperial establishment in question. 

The most copious and valuable collection of songs of the 
Minnesinger period, known as the Manesse Manuscript, 
has just been purchased by the German Government trom 
the Paris National Library for the sum of 500,000 francs. 


The precious codex has been deposited in the Bibliotheca | 


Palatina of Heidelberg, to which institution it originally 
belonged. 
We hear from Munich that, owing to the state of his 


t=) 
health, it is scarcely to be expected that Herr Levi will be 
able to conduct the forthcoming Bayreuth performances. 
In his stead Capellmeister Mottl will probably be the 
conductor of the ** Parsifal”” representations, and Dr. Hans 
Richter wield the baton in those of ‘* Die Meistersinger ” 
two worthy substitutes, at all events. 

A highly successful performance of Goethe's ‘“ Faust” 
(first part), with incidental music by Herr Max Zeuger, 
has just been given at the Munich Hof-Theater. Goethe's 
world-drama, so recently illustrated, musically, by Heinrich 
Zollner, would seem to afford an ever fruitful source of in- 
spiration to composers, 
its entirety or melo-dramatically, of the work being 
already considerable. 

Anton Rubinstein’s Biblical drama “ Sulamith” was 
produced in concert form on the 4th ult., at Berlin, under 
the direction of Herr Deppe, and met with a most favour- 
able reception. This interesting, richly-coloured, anc 
picturesque work was first produced five years ago at the 
Hamburg Stadt-Theater, the composer himself conducting, 
but has since been unaccountably neglected. 

Wagner’s early operatic work, ‘ Die Feen,” is in active 
course of preparation at the Royal Opera of Munich, where 
it will shortly be brought out for the first time on any 
stage. The score is about to be published by Herr Heckel, 
of Mannheim. ’ 

After many years of retirement from the lyrical stage, 
Madame Amalie Joachim made her appearance again in 
opera, on the 5th ult., at the Krollsche Theater of Berlin, 
in the title-ré/le of Gluck’s “ Orpheus.” The numerous 
audience which had assembled to witness the rentrée of the 
gifted artist were not sparing in their applause, and there 
seems to be every probability that the lady’s services will 
be permanently secured by the operatic establishment 
referred to. 

A Russian Opera Company inaugurated a series of per- 
formances, on the 6th ult., at the Berlin Victoria Theatre, 
with Glinka’s ‘ The Life for the Czar,” which was very 
well received. This is the first time of a Russian operatic 
troupe having visited the German capital. 

The well-known Hoch’sche Conservatorium, at Frankfurt, 











the number of settings, either in | 


situate in the vicinity of the Eschenheimer Thor in that 
town. The inauguration took place, amidst appropriate 
ceremonies, on April 29. 

Herr Julius Stockhausen, the eminent German baritone 
and unrivalled interpreter of his country’s most refined 
lieder, commemorated, on the 26th ult., the fortieth anni- 
versary of his first public appearance in the part of Elijah, 
at a performance of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, at Basle. In 
the same month, twenty-five years ago, Stockhausen 
undertook, for the first time, the rendering, at a Concert 
given in Vienna, of the entire series of songs known as 
‘Die schéne Millerin” and “ Die Winterreise,” by 
Schubert, with which his name has since become asso- 
ciated, both in Germany and elsewhere. Numerous tokens 
of regard and admiration were forwarded from all parts of 
the Fatherland to this veritable ‘ meistersinger,’’ on the 
interesting anniversary in question. 

A new “infant prodigy” has been discovered at Vienna 
in the person of Leopold Spielmann, aged five, who plays 
Mozart’s and Beethoven’s Sonatas from memory, and with 
a degree of expression, we are told, truly surprising in one 
so young. 

Weber’s “ Die drei Pintos,” as completed by Herr Mahler, 
has now been most successfully brought out at the 
Dresden Hof-Theater, the first and third acts more especially 
eliciting enthusiastic plaudits, while several numbers had 
to be repeated. 

Goldmark’s new opera, “Merlin,” was very well 
received on its recent first production at the Royal Theatre 
of Hanover. 

At one of the Concerts recently given at Aix-les-Bains the 
programme included a capital performance of Sir Herbert 
Oakeley’s festival march “ Edinburgh,’ which was very 
well received by the audience. A Gavotte and Musette and 
a Minuet and Trio, &c., by the same composer, have also 
been performed during the series. 

Bach’s ** Passions Musik’’ according to St. Matthew, 
was performed last month at the Paris Conservatoire, by 
the Concordia Society and the Conservatoire Orchestra, 








| 


and is said to have produced a profound impression. The 
sublime work had only been performed in the French 
capital once before, some fifteen years since, under the 
direction of the zealous M. Lamoureux. 

The popularity with modern French audiences of Hector 
Berlioz, so greatly neglected by them as he was during his 
lifetime, remains still unabated. M. Colonne recently 
conducted the forty-sixth performance at his Concerts of 
**La Damnation de Faust,’ when the hall was crowded, 
and, many having to be refused admittance, the perform- 
ance was repeated the following week. 

Among the interesting exhibits relating to music at the 


| Bologna Exhibition, is to be found a series of important 





has just transferred its quarters to a fine new building 


autographs by Spontini, sent by the authorities of Berlin, 
in which capital the composer of ‘* Cortez’? occupied for a 
number of years the post of Director of the Royal Opera. 

The Royal Academy of Florence has added the following 
gentlemen to its corresponding members—viz., Niels W. 
Gade, Peter Tschaikowsky, Edvard Grieg, and Arthur 
Sullivan, 

Signor Arrigo Boito, the composer of “ Mefistofele,’”’ has 
been decorated with the Order of Merit of Savoy, a dis- 
tinction which carries along with it the substantial benefit 
of an annual pension of 1,200 lire. 

A fusion having taken place of the great publishing 
houses of Ricordi and Lucca, at Milan, the two will hence- 
forth form one concern, 

Peter Tschaikowsky is engaged upon the composition of 
a new opera entitled “ The Captain’s Daughter.” 

Astorga’s famous “Stabat Mater’ was recently per- 
formed at the Royal College of Music at Palermo, under 
the direction of Signor G. Micelli. Astorga was born at 
Palermo in 1681. 

The Royal Academy of Music of Stockholm has ordered 
a medal to be struck in memory of the late Madame Jenny 
Lind-Goldschmidt. 

Messrs. Rieter-Biedermann, of Leipzig, have just pub- 
lished two interesting and hitherto unknown compositions 
by Louis Spohr. They are both occasional works, one 
being a Cantata entitled “ Der F'rihling,”’ for mixed choir, 
soli, and orchestra, written in commemoration of the 
golden wedding of the composer’s parents; the other, a 
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Cav atina for soprano solo and a mixed choir, intended to | 
celebrate the silver wedding of his daughter. They are | 
said to be written in Spohr’s best manner, and well adapted | 
for performance by small choral societies. 

A monument is to be raised to Beethoven at Philadelphia, | 
in the shape of a statue of the composer, to be erected in| 
Fairmont Park. Subscriptions have been opened for the 
purpose for some time past, and there is every probability 
of a speedy realisation of the scheme. | 

The town of Chicago is contributing to the cost of the | 
Mozart monument in Vienna. ‘The musicians of the Lake 
City have given two Concerts for this purpose, the amount 
obtained being 3,000 dollars. | 

A monument is being erected, at San Francisco, to 
Francis Scott Key, the author of the American National 
Hymn “ The Star-spangled Banner.” 

Franz Goetze, a highly valued teacher of singing, and pro- 
fessor at the Leipzig Conservatoire, has just died at Dessau, 
at the age of seventy-four. The deceased artist was a pupil 
of Spohr on the violin, and became first violinist at the 
Weimar Theatre in 1833, when he found himself 
possessor of a magnificent tenor voice, and eventually \ 
able to exchange his place in the orchestra for that of 
first tenor at the same theatre. Goetze retired from the 
stage in 1853, and has since then been engaged in teaching 
his art. 

Ugo Errera, a distinguished amateur composer and 
pianist, and founder of the Liceo Benedetto Marcello of 
Venice, died in that town iast month, aged forty 

The death is announced at Louvain, April 2 
Chevalier von Elewyck, Maitre de chapelle of the Church 
of Saint-Pierre, and a distinguished music-historian, aged 
sixty-three. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF °° THE } 


Sir,—Dr. Pole has earned the thanks of Tonic Sol-faists 
and movable doh-ists generally for his interesting account 
of the evolution of the practice of sol-faing the minor key 
from Lah. Dr. Pole offers no opinion upon the adapta- 
tion of the practice to modern music. I trust he will be 
induced to go further and investigate the natural causes 
why sol-faists cling so tenaciously to their Lah minor 
scale. Certainly it is not because of its venerable age (it 
is something to hear that Tonic Sol-faists are so conserva- 
tive), but because it is convenient to-day that the Lah minor 
scale is adopted. The problem is psychological, not his- 
torical. Here is a method of impressing the mind's ear 
(not a mere nomenclature that conjures up no correspond- 
ing conceptions of effect) with musical relations by asso- 
Ciating syllables with scale position. Each tone of a scale 
series has an effect derived entirely from its relations to 
other tones with which it is compared by an automatic 
effort of memory. Experience proves that each effect can 
be associated with a name. he names Doh, Ray, &c., 
answer this purpose. Thus the syllable “doh” marks the 
nuance of effect of a tone bounded above by a major third, 
a major fourth, and a major sixth, and below by a constant 
minor second, a minor third, &c. But Mr. Taylor would 
have Doh to stand as well for other different surroundings. 
The two uses of Doh thus advocated may be shown in the 
following manner :— 


(0) La, minor sixth. 
Fah, major fourth. Fah, major fourth. 
Me, major third. (?) Ma, minor third. 

Dou. Dou. 

Te, minor second. Te, minor second. 
Lah, minor third. (°) Ta, major second. 
(0) La, major third. 


Lah, major sixth. 


and so on with every other syllable. Experience shows 
that you can stand such an upset of interval relations as 
is found in chromatic music, because it is -_ temporary ; 

but if the upset is prolonged, as on Mr. Taylor’s plan it | 
must often necessarily be, the syllables lose their mnemonic 


| power of the syllables comp 


| this Summary, as all the 


power. Now, in teaching the major scale the numerous 
relations of Lah, te, doh, ray, me, fah become fixed, and 
the syllables are, of course, the expression of these relations. 
The greater part of the minor scale is then, as it wet re, 
ready for use. It is true that the fur action of the tones is 
altered when Doh ceases to be toni This fact, however, 
exercises singularly little influence over the mnemonic 

v the i 








altered interval surroundings. Really this experience goes 
to the root of the question. It is also true that the 

variability of the top tetrachord of the minor key leads to 
some disturbance of mnemonic effect. The minor key y is a 
difficulty on any system, and must always be 










| of its inherent vagueness and con ny arative ir istal 
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I iant minor are expressed 
spicuously, and sung easily by elementary singers. 
alternative Doh notation would — ms iulmost insuperable 





1 have to overcome 
R ry al id Me chords 

:, A Tonic 
poms the 
: and tonic major 
ceys. j r some of the 
doctrines as ode that are taught in some Tonic 
Sol-fa theory beagru I should be inclined to go with him. 
It s seems to me, however, that his proposals would create, 
i Cc nfusion. Lastly 


difticulty in this case, because it we 





















Sol-fa notation lends itself freely 
Yours, &c., 
W. G. McNaAuGH 
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Boston Spa, YORKSHIKE.—A very successful Concert was given in 
the Trustees’ Hall on the 18th ult., before a large and fashionable audi- 
ence. Miss Selina Quick and Miss Frances Harrison both gave several 
solos and duets, affording the audience much pleasure by their — 
rendering. Miss Greenwood, Mr. Maury (ot Leeds), and Mr. W. 
Turner (« f Haws gate) also delighted the audience with their aie 
i I: fficient help was rendered by th lebrated quartet party from 














eds Parish Church, consisting of Messrs. A. Armstrong, G. Nunns, 
J. Thompson, and J. Allan. Mr. D. 4: Jennings presided at the 


pianoforte and accompanied the various s 


Bricuton.—The Brighton Musical Fraternity gave a Smoking 
Concert (in aid of Mr. John Gledhill) at the Old Ship Hotel on the 
evening of the Ist ult. Mr. W. buhe was the chairman. 
opening speech by the chairman an interes 
of pieces was performed ’ Dr. Sawyer, Messrs. A. King, B. Mus., 
Douglas Lott, H. Davey, Kk. ‘Taylor, Norman Roe, J. Cra apps, Frank 
Hedgcock, Leo Stern, C. West, Jacques Greebe, Frank d’Alquen, 
F. Corder, W. Kuhe, anda male voice choir. Grie “Land Ho,” a 
chorus for men’s voices with a baritone solo, was ¢ 
time in England; some Baga atelies for harmonium 2 
Dvorak; and some violin solos by John G ledhill were ¢ 
the programme >, The Concert concluded with an Eccentric Finale, 
especially written for the occasion by Mr, F. Corder, which was per- 
formed by the full strength of the company. 

_ Boawtev On Ay pril 29 Dr. at 
f ’ peate d in Holy The solos were de- 
liv red by Master Marriott, \ ‘ on, Arnold, &c. This 
service was the last of the winter series, 1 under the direction of Mr. R 
sone 
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resting scries of Se tvice Ss was celebrated in 
t during Easter week and the days imme- 
} Services of the like pattern of excellence are con- 
each Sunday throughout the year. 








CLacton-on-SEA.—On Monday, the 2rst ul pate Concert was given 
in the Assembly Room at the Koy ¥ Rei tel, onsisting of selections 
from Handel’s Messiah. Mr. F. W. en was the C 
the perfor: ice WaS a great uccess. “The st were 
Rose Moss, Miss Florence Kent, Mr. C.. A, “White, 1 
Hazelgrove. ‘lhe chorus consisted of thirty-five voices, 





and the 
Conductor must have taken much trouble to train them to such a state 


of efficiency. 
eng 


The whole performance was loudly applauded, and all 
aged in it must have been gratified to find the:r services appreciatec 

resided at the pianoforte and rendered her pe ortion of the 
work with excellent taste and expression. Mr. Rh. § ) Bac., 


Stok oe , Mu 
Cantab., and F.C.O., and Mr. H. Lloyd rendered good service at the 
organ. 


CLEVEDON —The usual Sprin 
given on the 22nd ult., w hen Ga 
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leader of the band, and Mr. W. Haydn Cox (of 
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ConpDover, SA1 op.—On the 16th and 17 th ult thi 
held one of it yearly Concerts with the usual si 
and weil ventilated schoolroom was crowd 


day, when the “ Blue Ribbonite ” 


Dartrorp.—On the 16th ult. the Choral Association gave their las 
Concert for the season. ‘The soloists were Miss Ada Beck, Mi 
Aistcn, and Mr. Whatley. Mr. C. R. Green conducted. 


Diss 





pretty o 














The Choral Society gave its last Concert of the season on 
April he humorous Gilpin, by Mr. Edmur d 
Rogers, formed the first 7 r a 
great success throughout, < 
vocalists were Mrs. Marriott, Mrs. } 
and the Rev. E. J. Alvis (East W 
their work exceedingly well. Th 
of a miscellaneous ch aracter, ope 

















e prin ccal 


5 (Ely Cathedral), 
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1 sand and chorus di 
second part of the programme wa 
g with a selection from J Durit< 








(Bellini), brilliantly played by the band. Miss E. Marriott, Mi 
Pullen, Mrs. acvickt. Mrs. Mac y, Mr. Jones, Mr. Alvis, Mr, Root 
(who playe d a flute solo), and oth by their efforts evoked great | 


applause. The Overture to Guy 
the violin solo played by Mr. 
included in the programme, 
cert to a close. Mrs. Hemstock } 
Pullen conducte 
Dcusiin.—On April 25, the University 
k’s Dramatic Cantata The Spectre 
on the occasion of the prod 
Legend by the same Society, the bale 
were thrown open to the public, the 
for the s il The | and fa 


(Bishop) by the band, with 
, who led the band, was 
ithem brought the Con 
pres sided at the pianoforte, and Mr. 











Society pe 
» in the New Leir 
1 of Sullivan's Gols 











interest the slic pe the 
Temar! cal wine a the an com- | 
poser. It is true that the University | 


; poly rmed 
this work before, but it was practically in cam any 

years the wont of this fortunate Soc 
condition of bei ing ind ependent of ; 

preceded by Ch 10p Min’s Funeral March, from his b flat m 
Concerto, scored for the ys by the Conductor of th 
Robert Stewart, who with his well-known good taste a 
judgment mace of it a most effective orch Stral wor 
and powerful Cantata was received with enth 
was increased by the ment of some ex 
The chorus, too, showed an improvement in 
especially in the 
band were most effective throughout the performance. he _ 

cipal vocalists were Miss Adelaide Mullen, Mr. Henry Be, iumont, | 
and Mr. Edmund Oldham, who took respectively the parts of the | 
Bride, oe Spectre, and the Narrator. The work of the Narrator 

is not easy, and the constant interweaving of his part with the 

choruses demands an intimate understanding between band, chorus, 

and Narrator for its effective delivery. Mr. Oldham acquitted 
















es 


numbers and d fone. 
soprano and alto parts, and both chor is and 
pe ’ 1 
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ct 
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After an | 


yen for the first | 


G ardner was the} 






















himself well of his difficult task, and sang throughout with good 
declamatory style. Miss Mullen is a most conscientious and capable 
artist, but seldom rises to enthusiasm with her work, and con- 
sequently seldom inspires it in her audience. On the present occa- 
sion she was frequently applauded, and was obliged to repeat the in- 
vocation ‘‘O Virgin Mother,” which is the penultimate number of the 
work. Mr. H. Beaumont sang the music allotted to the Spectre with 
good etfect. It may not be uninteresting to record the fact that the 
sresentants of the Bride and the Spectre, Miss Mullen and Mr. 
Beaumont, were joined in wedlock on the following day. 








| 





An Organ Recital was given in the Parish Church, 
the Organist, on the 23rd ult. The programme 
included pieces by Dubois, A. Mailly, J. S. Bach, Batiste, Lemmens, 
and Alfred Oake. A duet, Handel's Largo in G, was 
played by Mr. Dancey and the Organist. 








| Mendelssohn, 


Frome.—An invitation Concert was given in the Mechanics’ Hall on 
the 17th ult., as a prelude to a presentation of an ebony dbdton (with 
silver mountings), a clock, and a tea and coffee service to Mr. Themas 
Grant, in grateful recognition of his generous and valuable services 
in the cause and advancement of music in Frome and its neigh- 
bourhood. 


GREENHITHE, Kent.—A Concert was given in the Village Hall on 
the i6th ult., by the Swanscombe and Greenhithe Choral Society. 
Solos were — by Miss H. Austin, Miss E. Austin, Mr. T. W. 
Page, R.C.M., and Mr. John Buley. The choral portion ‘of the pro- 
gramme iso Ne d of “ The Evening Hymn,” from Sullivan’s Goldei 
Spohr’s “ As pants the hart, ” Rossini’s ‘To Thee, great 
> Macfarren’s ‘‘ The Hunt’s up,” Sullivan’s ‘‘O Hush thee,” 
and Pearson's ‘* Hurrah for Merry England,” &c. Mr. F. H. Squires, 
.C.O., played some organ solos. The accompanists were Mr. John 
Hoyte and Mrs. Crowhurst. Mr. T. H. Jarvis conducted. 


1.—Two Special Services were held in the church of St. 
yon W ednesday, the 16th ult. re the afternoon selections of 
sic, by Handel, Benedict, Gounod, cont, &c., were given by 
e beaumont, Miss M. Dakin, Mr. S. Thornborou gh, Mr. 
iv, Mr, Ellis Roberts (1st violin), Mr. Halfpenny (2nd violin), 
Vhitehouse (violoncello), Mr. G. Betjemann (viola), Mr. G. 
le-bass), and Mr. J. F. Lewis (organ). In the svening 
Mater (‘* Tribulation ”’), and Mende yesang 


























| Platt (dc 
Rossini 















Hymit of Praise) were performed by the Musical Society. Conductor, 
| Mr. G. A. Hardacre, assisted by the above-named performers. 
| HAnr —QOn Ascension Day, the roth ult., at Evensong, in Shelton 


urch, Gaul’s Sacred Cantata The Holy City was performed. 
ury choir of the church was strengthened for the occasion, 
sfrom Mr. _ Garner’ s cl _ rendering valuable help. Mrs, 
Garner, Mr. T. B. Nicolson, and Mr. S. Wilcot 
s. The Cz ctherk was preceded by a shorteucd 





1 
a few voice 
Brandon Jone 2s, Mis 
| were the priacipal sin 
| service. 








I; —The Choral Society, under the direction of its Con- 
Pe + Crutt enden, gavea Conce rt in the Town [all on the 
when Gau il’s Cantata Nuth, and Lloyd's Hero and Leander were 
I assistance of the following soloists: Mrs. Mason, 
Warwick d Mr. Alfred Moore. The choruses were 
1effect. The accompanists were Miss k. 


I 
ductor 





’ 
It 
it 










HorSINGTON Th en “" organ in the Parish Church was opened on 
the poe ig ie “Mr. GS. E.L yle (Organist of Sherborne Abbey), who 
presided at ie organ aaihane the service and gave a Recital afterwards, 
the pieces played being—-Organ Concerto No. 4, Allegro, Andante, 
Adagio, Allegro (Handel); Andante con v ariazioni (Pleyel); the 
‘Angels’ ”’ Serenade (Braga) ; Prelude and Fugue in F (Bach). The 
organ was built by Mr. W. G, Vowles, of Bristol. 

KeEetTti .—On the 7th ult. the Choral Society gave a successful 
performance of Dr. Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon. ‘The principal soloists 
were Miss Jessie Griffin, Miss Dews, Mr. Holberry Hagyard, and Mr. 
—— Shepley. The orchestra, led by Mr. W. Kichardson (of 
lon), gave an excellent account of their share of the work. Mr. 
i G. Gotch conducted. 

















par! : gave an interesting Recital on Whit Monday, at 
fh is own compositions, which had a large measure 
of success. The potter nian e was greatly applauded and highly 
ap} ovecinsed, The Recital opened with a Marche Triomphale in D, 
W hich was performed at the Crystal Palace three years ago; and was 
| followed by the more popular piece “The Lake,” a descriptive piece 
| ably perforn 1ed by the player. A Concert Fantasia, on well-known 
Scotch airs, met with a most cordial reception, and brought a very 
successful entertainment to a close. 
On the 17th ult. a grand evening 


nefit of the ch oir of St. Nicholas Church. 
Ada Beck, Madame Isabel Wyatt, Mr. 


Dr. Sp 
“ Vic tor ia Hall, 

















ziven for th 
given by Mi 
perl pate 4 Holliday. 





Lricestrir.—Mr, J. Addison Adcock gave his fourth Popular Con- 
| cert eesiad seric s) in the Temperance Hall on Saturday, April 28. 
| The instrume selections by the orchestra (120 performers) included 











* The Royal 


“La Sirénoe” 


(Auber), Military Quick March 
(La Thicre), ar 


lanat itical selection “ Life on the Ocean 





x), The programme was pleasantly varied by the singing of 
Miss «\ \lice Waneks. Dr. Barton, and the Leicester Vocal Octet. 
Lewrs.—The last Concert of the season of the Choral Society was 


given on the 2nd ult. at the St. Anne’s Concert Hall. The work 
selected was Mendels ssohn’s Elijah. The soloists were Miss Kate 
Norman, Madame Osborne Willams, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr, 
Lantock Pierpoint. The last-named centleman sang the part of the 

Mr. Harper Kearton’s 





Prophet with great power and impressiveness. 
rendering of the air “ Then shall the righteous,” and Miss Kate 
Norman's ‘‘ Hear ye, Israel,” were much appreciated, The choruses 
were sung with precision, attack, and body of tone. The Conductor 
was Mr, ‘Scammell. The accompaniments were played by Mr. P. J. 
Starnes and Mr. J. Crapps, who presided at the pianoforte and 
harmonium respectively. 
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LonponpEerry.—An Organ Recital was given in the ven on 
Monday, the r4th ult., by Mr. D. C. Jones, Mus. Bac F.C.O. His 
programme was selected from the works of Bach, Batiste, Guilmant, 
Rheinberger, Spohr, and Beethoven. Mr. Hemingway, of the C athe- 
dral, was the vocalist. 


Neatu.—Mendelssohn’s Elijah was performed by the Harmonic 
Society on the 3rd ult. in St. David’s Church. The choru 
numbered some hundred voices, well balanced and well trained, and 
they did their work in a most satisfactory manner. The Society has 
been in existence some fifteen years and has given a long list of 
oratorio and choral works. The present effort was probably the most 
exacting and most successful. The choir was supported by a small 
orchestra and the organ of the church. The solos were sung by 
Miss Jenny Eddison, Miss H. M. Jones, Mr. Hopkin Morgan, and Mr. 
B. H. Grove. The Conductor was Mr. j.L. Matthews, and Mrs. R. P. 
Morgan presided at the organ. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Miss Hildeyard Werner and her pupils’ 
annual Concert took place on the 18thult. The North umberland Hal! 
was filled to overflowing. The pianoforte pieces played by the pupils 
comprised Handel's Allegro in F (from the second Suite), W eber's 
“ L’invitation a la Valse,”’ Chopin’s Valse in A flat (Op. 34), Liszt's 
“Am Meer,” Moszkowski’s Spanish Dances, Sc — Polish 
Dances, &c. The young violinist, Miss Amy / ed with 
notable success compositions by Leonard, R Papin A 
special feature of the evening was the appear: nce ae “Miss Werner's 

lady orchestra in 
















7) 











String Band (the Mignon Orchestra), the or 
Newcastle, now entering upon the second season since its formation. 


Miss Annie Mason, late student of the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
with refinem ment and expression “ K ol ert, toi qui j i 
le Diable, and Mackenzie's pretty song “ Ede 
Johnstone gave a brilliant and dramatic rend 
cceur ne pas changer,” from Gounod’s Oper 
Flower Song from Faust. Miss Werner acted th 
ductor and accompanist. During the interval i: 
great number of prizes were distributed by the Rev. Ma 
the pupils who had made the greatest progress. Among the most youth- 
ful prize-winners were, in the violin clas: ;, Miss Ma aggie Smith, aged 
eight, and Master Cyril Millican, aged five 


New York.—At the 
second Or Recital w 
by M 



























inda 
n. The compe 
programme. 


a Vi 
I of Brook: 
pe ty musicians were inc ed in the 









Norwicu.—The second of the Cl ASS os Trio Concerts was given in 







Noverre’s Rooms on the 2nd ists trios chosen were Beet- 
1, No. 2, in G major, and Re ssiger’s in D minor (Op. 115), 
Reissiger’s trios are less known to the canara amateur than those by 
Haydn and Becthoven, a the performance will certainly help to 
bring them into notice. The executants were ‘the same - 4 the 
former Concert: Pianoforte, Mr. A. Wiseman; violin, Mr. F. W. B. 
Noverre ; violoncello, Mr. R. Price; and the ps rformance, on the 
whole, was highly creditable. Mr. Noverre gave a violin solo—a | 





“ Reverie” by Vieuxtemps—with great effect. Mr. Wise 
Mr. Price played Mendelssohn's “ Variations Concertantes ” 








for pianoforte and violoncello. Two delicious morces by Hense elt | 
were given by Mr. en Rudd, and, in respon snthusi 
encore, the same author's “ Cradle Son Mill wast 
vocalist.——The present season of th 1 Norwich M 





And 





non the 
sa, a work 
ay a c 







Union s brought to a conc 
Hall. The music of Weber's J 
entirety, was announced for performance. 





the band, under the leadership of Mr. F. W. 

important orchestral parts in good style The ve ly sor 

am I no longer” was charmingly sung. by Miss Phi llips, I 
delivery of the spoken Recitative was undertaken by Mr. 


Harcourt. The second part of the programme was made up « 
laneous items. Dr. Bunnett conducted, and Mr. Lain did u os 1 work 
at the organ.——Seldom has St. Andrew's H: sii, during its long and 
eventful history, been utilised for a more useful purpose than on 
Wednesday evening, the gth ult., when The Me i 
audience which consisted almost exclusively of 
women, admitted at the nominal charge of three ) 
a happy thought of the Mayor (Mr. F. W. Harmer), after 'the 

tion he has endeavoured to convey to his poorer fellow-citizens by 
means of popular scientific lectures, to set apart an evening which 
should not only entertain, but elevate those who had the privilege of 
being present. In this worthy object the Mayor was abl Vv 1 
by the Sheriff, Mr. R. G, Bagshaw. ‘The idea was tak 
by the members of the Festival Chorus and the pela pi 
Society, so that the performance had the advantage of 1 ‘full | band a 
chorus; the solo parts being ably filled by s 
Acton, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Brockbank. With : 
mand, and Dr. Bunnett seated at the organ, it is need| 
Dr. Hill, as Conductor, was able to give a very 
Handel’s masterpiece. It is generally 
devotes much time during the winter mon othe to trainin 
village of Cringleford, but it was not so well known that he 

































larmonic 











was com- 





petent to conduct a full orchestra. However, on Wednes evening 
Dr. Hill resigned the baton to his Worship's hand ring the per- 


prise of both 

ifort of either. 
Upwards of 1,400 persons were present, and had the hall been su 
ciently large to contain double that number there would have been no 
difficulty in filling it. It is a new step on the part of a municipal 
leader; it is surely a better plan to entertain the poor than to feast the 


rich. 

Ovtpuam.—At St. Mary’s Church, on Sunday afternoon, the 20th 
ult., a performance of Handel’s Oratorio Fudas Maccabeus was 
given by the St. Cecilia Musical Society, band and choir numbering 
about 150 performers, The principal vocalists were Mrs. We 
Chadderton, Mrs. Slater, Miss Ravell, Mr. Chadderton, Mr. 
and Mr. J. Whittaker. Mr. J. F. Slater, F.C.O., conducted. 


formance of the “ Hallelujah’”’ Chorus, much to the 
orchestra and audience, but certainly not to the discor 














, Miss 
Duxb ury, 





Oxrorp.—Farmer’s Hymn Oratorio Christ and His Soldiers was sung 

































in the church of St. Peter-le-Bailey on April 26 in aid of the Or; gan 
Fund. The choruses were rendered by the Parish Musical Society, 
numbering sixty-five voi under the dire n of t Organist, 
Mr. W. L. Biggs, who accom; ied the work. Thet sol os were 
sung by Master Percy James, and the tenor by Mes eler and 
Penn, all of St. Peter-le-Bailey choir. The contralto bass solos 
were rendercd by Miss Lavina Talbot and Mr. H. T A short 
address was given by the Rector, the Rev. F. J. Chz t is note- 
worthy that this was the first occasion on which ar al service, or 
even an Anthem, had been sung in this cl been built 









and is one of the lead es in 

i.—The Twenty- fth Anniversary Concert of the Philhar- 

monic Sues was given on the rst ult., under the conductorship of 
Mr. ew Town Hall. s Cantata 











W.H. Strickland, at the Niels Gade 


(mis- 











The Crusaders f first part of the programme; t 
cellaneous) clos liers Stanford’s Choral Ballad Revenge 
fr. Alfred Bur of the orche and j. ©. Be. 
= F 
Tir of , he 
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New Schools 
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the choir un 
given by Miss 
Hast, and Mr. Ct 
some pianoforte solos »S 
Gilson. 















_— proce the ac nts with c= 


which was \ 
the Orch 
Mr. Henry N 

The soloists were ioe Sve Moore, 








Franklin Clive. The choruses were well 
| formance gave great satisfaction. 

WotverHamptTon.—An Organ Recital was given on the 7th ult. in 
| St. Peter’s Collegiate Church, by Dr. Tishene of St 1. His pro- 





gramme included works by Batiste, Mailly, Lemmens, Deanett, Bach, 
Merkel, and Wély. 
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WESTON-SUPER-M eae of Emmanuel D URING THE LA oT MONTH | 


Church, was presented, on the 14th ult., with a silver mounted bdton 
in commemoration of his thirtieth year as Organist. . 7 , = 5 | 
> y 4 4 ) ” *stabl 
WeysrinGe.—On the 15th ult. a Concert was given at the —— Published by NOV ELLO, EW ER & CO. Esta 
Hall under the direction of Mr. J. H. Cornish, Organist of St ~Y IT CABRNG Si > oT. 7 ‘ 
Michael's Church, for the benefit of the London and South-W estern Al N I SAEN S, CA MILLE.—* The heavens 
Railway Serv ants’ Orphanage, and wasa great success, both musically | \2 declare.” (Psalm xix.) Full score, paper boards, 25s. 
N ACKENZIE, A. C., Mus. Doc.—Six Pieces 
+ 


and financially. The programme included Bennett’s May Que n, 
for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 37. 5s. 













Romberg’s Toy Symphony, and Grossmith’s Mu sical S sketch, Cup 
Saucers. The fe ne 90 vocalists were Miss Fry, Miss Ethel Smith, i al gs i 2 
Mr. J. G. Blanchard, and the Rev. G. I Cotterill The May Queen i AFF, JOACHIM.—Six Morceaux de Salon, for Pl 


was most h appi ily suited to the locality for‘ Fairer scene is not below Violoncello and Pianoforte. (No.9, Novello, Ewer and Co.'s 


than English meadow by the Thames,” and was exc bata —— Albums for Violoncello and Pianoforte.) 2s. 6d. c 
by the soloists already mentioned, ae ported by a well-balanced choir, < RT RT TOT § as ai onc 
whose attack and precision left little to be desired. The accompani- i ENNETT, G. J.—(in B flat). The Office for the Gard 
ments were play ed thr. yughout by Mr. A. B. Shetfield, with taste and Holy Communion, including Benedictus and Agnus Dei. denha 
skill. (No. 11. Short Settings of the Office for the Holy Communion. For Vocal 
Jnenchial 2 a ma oy > GEORG . R7 . Tr 
York.—A third and Special Service was given in York Minster on : re - General use. amagsenis Grorce C. Martin.) 18 all I 
the evening of Ascension Day, the chief fe ature of which was the per- | yy i M. W.—** The Return of Israel to Py 
formance of Mr, Alan Gray's The Widow of Zarephath. The un- Palestine.” A Sacred Cantata. Part III. 1s. 6d. 


flagging attention of a crowded congrega 









tion gave ‘amy le roof that es J F s P in Ch 
1 een a lerecor acd | (2ARTH, R. MACHILL—(in E flat). Magnificat in Ct 























the work ils the purpose of its compo 
inte r PE retative to ) th e common congre gation, while fully satisfying the and Nunc dimittis, 1s. : 
3 te} EJARW00D, BASIL—(in A flat). Magnificat and ii 
Roeckel’s Oratorio The | Nunc dimittis. 6d. 5 
1g, the choruses being ably | aera . . Musi 
| Masters Merchantand |} yn E, RE Vv. WIL LIAM, M.A.—Supple- wise, 
aievolané 1 : r by Mr. W. A. Oram, and 1ental Hymn-tunes, Kyries, Doxologies, and Chants. 6d. 304, 
t yn, members of the c 1 . 





— oan ane eg ng we :. IGHTOLLERS, C. W.—Three Hymn-tunes. 2d. 


of the Church, presided at the organ, 








D= NNIS, H.—* Thou visitest the earth.”” Anthem. ° 
For 












1 gos n, Organist and Harvest or General use. ] GOL 

q : W.—Mr. Bruce H. Pp? TR 04 ‘“ a ” ' 4 natio 

Steane, A.C.O. r r to St. Barth olomew's Con- | [°C KE R, I » A, W.—“* Ave Verum (Jesu, Word Pian 

valescent Home, ey . George Cooper, F.C.O. (Professor of | of God). 3d. king 

~ Organ), to t Of London College, Moorfields, E.C.—Mr. C. | | PT ARRAUD, F. ALBAN.—*‘ God who madest e Secr 
. Juleff, Org " ist and Choir Director to St. Michael and All Angels’, | >) end He: wen? Sas xd Song. 25 iod who madest earth = 





E seter.—Mr. Edward P. Ox Organist and Choirmaster to St, % 
Silas’s Church, Eh: no I tingham.—Mr. F. A. rei ag BE B: ATSON, A. WELL ESL EY, Mus. Bac., Oxon.— ON 
a 


and Choirmaster to the -arish Church, Highworth, Wilts.—Mr. J. H. “The Mad Levers Song.” Song. The words written by 
































































































Hill, Organist and Chcirmaster to the newly consecrated Church of St. | Cuartes Dispin. 1s. 6d. A. H 
James’s, Moss Si Manchester.—Mr. James na 9g Organis tand | 66 The ee ” . rus F “a 
i cranncasita | e Parish Church, Essex.—Mr. G. A. Gosling, | ——— “‘ Friend Sorrow.” Song. ‘The words written Mus 
p sag te and Ch \oirmaster to Hadley Parish Church.—Mr. George F’. | by ADELAIDE ProcTex. ts. 6d. my. 
, Organi nd Ci naster to the Parish Church, Wallington, “ ie he “ see? Sang T rords wri 
ge Hicks, Organist and Choirmaster to St.| 7. Love’s _— Song. The words written 
iis ; : | by T. K. Hervey. 15. 6d, 
Choirmas ter to South th ack y Mr. Walter W adham, joes 46 Tp Myr r,? Song. The words written by \ 
Organist and Choirmaster to Hea f hapel, Leeds, | Lord LANSDOWNE. 18. 6d : ” 
Cu I NTMENTS. Walter Jones (Bar ing to the | 7 mV . ch ae ” 
Church of St. Botolph, Aldersgate Street.—Mr. H. Ito), to N ANDER, REV. JOSIAH.—* Growing old. 
St. Benet ar Saints’ 3 itish Town.—Mr. as S a ucas (Alto), | ~ Song. The words written by Miss DorA GREENWELL. 2s. 
to St. Andrew’s, Well Stree Mr. Herbert Westerby, Succentor and | C(A(OMERSET, LORD HENRY.—‘* ficho du temps 
Master of the Boys’ at the Cathedral, Grahamstown, East Cape | y yassc.”” Petite Romance pour Violon et Pianoforte. 1s. 6d 
Colony.—Mr. G. W. J Cusson (Alto, Lay Vicar), to Chichester Leelee sara — a laa acpi acing Sia te Fro 
Cathedral.—Mr. H. Clough, Musicmaster to Wesley College, Sheilicld. OWEN, PFREDERIC H.—Trois morceaux pour 
—Mr. J. V. Bentley ( Alto), to Chri st Church, Mayfair. Pianoforte. No.1. Petite scéne de Ballet; 2. Romance; 3. TI 
ba _— Scherzo. 3s. inte 
Now ready, “SYDENHAM, E. A.—Six Short and Easy Pieces. 0 
TRW AN SITAR D RDITION «pt * » In two parts. For the Pianoforte. Com posed expressly for the 
EW AND REVISED EDITIO?} Ny W ith various | use of young children, the compass for the right han d being within post 
cae Po gepvnicnn ang oe addi tior nal Ch of THE | the octave. 2s. feel 
AL R, arrange ¢ nar H h appro; English | ron 7S YY 7 an ae * 
Chants. Edited by the Rev, Sir F./ Ousenty, M.A. BROxse. ARTHUR, F.C.0.—Transcriptions for “ 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., &c., and Epwin GrorGE } K con. the Organ, 7 
Edition I., in Post 8vo, with the Chants in short scor No, 14. Andante (Grand Duo, Op. 25) GOLTERMANN Is, 6d. Tw 
E we II, in Foolscap 4 sto, large type, with the Chante! in short » 15. Largo Cantabile (Symphony in ‘D) .. Haypn 1s. 6d. 
score oth, 4s. f [ at . "Ss 5 = P 
Edition III., in Imperial 32mo. Words o Clo th, od. With | \ AW 2 aga bah T diag March,” oe the pa 
Proper Psalms, 1s. ‘Ihe Proper Psalms separately, 3d. . “a dyl “‘ Rebekah, sy J. Barnby. Arranged for the I 
rgan. Is. 
as + mr rel , . yen >a hs . 
Plassey via ina ae ity te OVELLO’S PUBLICATIONS IN THE TONIC 
TEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION | LN “sor icarialad 
THE CANTICLES, s SOL-FA NOTATION. Translated by W. G. McNauGur. 
+ of CANT &c. First Series. No. 582. We'll gaily sing and play ie «.  Crro Pinsutr 2d. 
Post 8vo, chants in short score. 6d. 584. April ALA d 
4 ‘ my }. Apri ats ons mes CHARLES SALAMAN 1d. 
II. Foolscap 4to, chant Jn short score. Is. 585. Et resurrexit .. vis se Mozart 1d 
II. In32mo. Words only. 14d. eee : on see : 
When this new Edition is required, ‘instead of the original Work s a : . 
(which is on sale in all its original forms), orders should be specific | MADAME W ILSON-OSMAN, A.R.A.M. (Soprano). 
for “ Revised Epition,” epee For Concerts and Lessons, address, 15, Granville Terrace, 
NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION | Aq ee 
4 4 . 4 ares "ANTE ; ; aa es 
f THE ANGLICAN CHANT-BOOK. A Collection of| ( -HOIR BOYS WANTED, St. Stephen's, South " 
se —. Ancient and Modern, appropriated to the Daily Kensington. Good Salaries. Apply to the Organist. pos 
»salms, Canticles, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer. T he a ’ v7 ‘ . ‘. Zhi * 
Chants correspond with those of the “ Psalter,” and are similarly ASS WANTED, for St. § tephen’s Choir, Putney. 
numbered. Edited by Epwin GrorGe Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. |_Unsurpliced. Beginning about £12. Apply, Dr. Murray, Putney 
Soper Re coysr aa: {jot 18 ds Foolscap sto, large type,Paper | 757s OFORTE TUNER REQUIRED. Permanent ' 
9d.; cloth, 2s. 6d. < JNER : X ery en : 
London and New York: Novetro, Ewer and Co. | Engagement to good energetic man. One who has been used to -™ 
ewes . raion a . he shing business preferred. Apply, with photo, wages required, &c., 
SITUATION WANTED, Eight years’ experience | to G. Wallace Ash, Russell Street, Portsmouth. a): 
in Pianoforte Tuning ; for the last 2} ye: ars with J. S. R. Kirtland, Senta” ecia Sa RAS Say Pee : 
of B dlackpe ool. Knowledge of Harmoniums and American organs, also N USIC TRADE.—WANTED, a SITUATION as Tt 
good (45 years) knowledge of Pipe Organ work. Aged 26. Address,| 4 MANAGER or otherwise. Twenty years’ experience ; highest eh 
H. Gardner, 36, Caird Street, Liv erpool. references. Would not object to travel. P. F., Messrs. Novello, Ewer Th 
: PEM c ae and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 
AN’ PED, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER a oe on a ” 
: for Waterford Cathedral. Salary, {100 per annum. For LL NATURE NOW IS SMILING. Part- 
particulars, apply, with testimonials, to R. S. Blee, Hon. Sec., Select music. By Benjamin ConGreve. Price 14d. 
Vestry, Bean Street, Waterford. London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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d. With Portrait, crown Svo, price 6s. 6d. 
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“Co: stains much useful information.”—Musical Times. ANTHEM, price 4d.; JUBILEE ODE, price 6d. net, by 
a Pp > | te) J » F » BY 
pare WEEKES and Co., 14, Han Street, W. | Grorce RIsELey. 
| London and New York: Noveito, Ewer and Co. 


YORK EDITION ‘OF Musi ‘ by Louisa Gibson. 





CLASSICS | theory o 









A LFRED ‘GILBERT'S SINGING. BOOK ~ for 
icult; PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHOIR BO\ equally adapted 
and | for Ladies’ and other Schools Price 6 A Practical 














ER and Co. 








s. 6d. London 





nd ths 


| ane ere 






inted on good pape “HE SINGING BOOK § 
For Sg Voices, with Pia ent. Su stable 
mae . for Classes. § h 
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5 Swe ,W. __ ae v \ NOvVELLO, tarhnsbeseino Co. 








York : Wricut and Soy 


WA \ER’S WORKS | 


\RD 


en EDITION 


TONIC SOL-FA RE PORTER R| XICH: 
MONTHLY 
COMPETITIONS 


THE LAST FIVE YEARS 
“ITORS. 








PRIZE 
ED DURING 
BY 4,000 COMPET 


1 Opera will 
or ir 1 
e, net 129s. 
2n Operas have 








ENTER 


short problems in Harr 
id persons, 





The Competitions relate to 
Position, Poetry, or 


PRIZE, 





to musical incidents ar 
tos. 6d. EACH MONTH. 
Suitable for 
AVE ME, 0 GOD. Anthem for Alto Solo and 
Chorus. (s.a.T.8.) Composed by Joun J. Battery, Organist and 


Choirmaster of St. Paul’s Chure h, Ballarat, Victoria. Price yd. 
The Earth is the Lord’s. Harvest Anthem. (Second Edition) ... 3 


M4ssN NIFIC AT 

The Woodlands. Cantata. For Ladies’ Voices. (Second Edition) ‘Ts. Price 6d. 

Tue Lonpon Music Pusrisuinc Company (Lit nited), 54, aaa ANTATE DOMINO and DEUS MISEREAT UR 
{POSER iC inG Price 6d. 


Price of the Reporter, One Pe nber. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, post-frec, 1s. 6d. 


London: J. Curwen and Sons, 8 


| * 
| 
©. Cz MAKER’S POPULAR COMPOSITIONS. | 


Thou, O God, art prais« din Zion. Harvest Anthem 


nny per nun 


& 9, Warwick Lane, E.C. 








, by the same Composer, 


yor NUNC DIMITTIS in G. 


} 
1, 
} 
I. 





Marlborough Street, W. 
Specimen Copy of either, half-p price, from the Co 
a7; West Park, Clifton. London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
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DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, TO 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE 


DUCHESS OF ALBANY 


Price 2s.; Voice Parts, 4D. 


CROWNING THE MAY-QUEEN 
FOR LADIES’ VOICES 


ERNEST C. WINCHESTER. 


Sung with great success at the WIMBLEDON MAY-DAY FANCY 
FAIR, opened by H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF ALBANY. 


N.B.—Recommended to Conductors of Choral Societies and Pro- 
fessors at Ladies’ Schools for Chorus Singing by Soprani and Mezzo- 
Soprani (or Contralti) voices. 

This charming Composition makes a pleasing variety for a Pro- 
gramme, and forms a most effective item for Concerts, “ Prize-Day"’ 
Perform: inces, &c, 

London: Hart and Co., 22, Patern oster Row, E Ce 


WINCHESTER’S — 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


[FIFTY-ONE NUMBERS of these popular Compositions 
by Mr. Ernest C. WINCHESTER, ist and Choirmaster of 
Christ Church, Southwark, London, are now published.] 


oo 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. TRINITY-TIDE 3d. 
PRAISE THE LORD. HARVEST ee ake hie een 
a ee 4d 
I 
I 








I will give thanks ... 
Blessed is He that cometh. 





Be merciful after Thy power. Offertory Anthem i 
Hallelujah! Christ is risen. Easter ... d. 
There were Shepherds. Christmas - or ose BOs 
Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. Christm: 3d. 


MORNING AND EV ENING ‘SI SRVICE. 











Preces and Resroxses (tis) Toma 
Venite os eee ste os ave 1d. 
‘in Gi (No. 3) wee eee pores ad. 

in B flat (No. 46) see nee «ss 2d, 

in D (No. 6) ek 3d. 

y in F (No. 25) 3d. 

TE DEUM4 Chants (No. 4) ce ES 2d. 
Gregorian (No. 5) os Pee ane eo ee Idd. 

in E flat (No. 36)... on ssh we as os OE. 

in F, Chants (No. 32) «.. par wee wee os Oh 

Te Deum and BENEDICTUS ... ms ne ses ane as Ds 
en i ne 
ses je =n “ 13d. 
BEN! PaaS ae oe ne ae nae oe se ous) Sas 
Jubilate ais ae ess ee ke os mae ae oe Ted 
(in F (No. 34) oe 3d. 

MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS i : a a 3d. 
\ Gregorian (No. 18)... 2d. 

Cantate Domino ... bev aye ab are ces as ais 2d, 
Deus Misereatur ... on ee ons gee eee ae wea Gy 
Nunc dimittis aoe ose sss soe aes ne ove oo Tad. 
The Litany ... —_ vex ob sie pee wes 2G 
Six Original Hy mn-Tunes- set oon ahs ch ee ssn 0S 
The Cross. (For Lent) ... oe aes ove ae see aves BOs 
Story of the Cross. (For Lent). ss ioe ae ves we Idd 
Hymn, “ Onward, Christian Soldiers ” 7 ee wee ni ce Ee 
Hymn, “ Hark! hark! my soul” 3 a | 3 

HOLY COMMUNION. 
Kyrie Eleison. Six Settings ... : o 20 


Nicene Creed, with Kyrie Eleison ( two ,G loria’ Ti ibi, and d Gratia 
Communion Servi ice in F, containing Kyrie Eleison ( 








Gloria Tibi and Gratias, Nicen sreed, 

Sanctus and Gloria in Excelsis. (No. 44) 4d. 
Kyrie Eleison, Gloria Tibi and Gratias, Sursum Cord a, Sa nctus, 

and Gloria in Excelsis. (No. 15) AP) ay ion aw eG 
Agnus Dei (just published) Pa nse oa ae eo Idd. 
Benedictus qui venit (just pub lished) vs on bes on ooo Xd, 
Of ffertory Sentences (Ten) 3d. 


Offertory Anthem—Be merciful after ‘thy power (ju st pu blished) 1d. 





N.B.—Nos. 1 to 45 of Wr INCHESTER’S Cuurcu Music Series, bound 
in paper covers, 3s. 


ORGAN MUSIC.—Grand Festival March, 1s. 6d, net. 
Voluntaries, Is. net. 
London: Hart and Co., 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Three Soft 








CHURCH MUSIC 
By E. BUNNETT, Mus. D. 
Octavo .. 4d, 


Easter Anthem—" If we Lelieve.” Four Voices. 


Whitsunday Anthem—If ye love Me” __,, is ee 30 
Anthem—“I will magnify Thee” a me ee 30. 
Festival Anthem—“ Blessed be Thou” __,, + oa: Se 
Festival Tune—“ Sing to the Lord” 2 a om 
Office of the Holy Communion ... pon ove on we OS 
Chant Te Deum in E, Four V oices. Octavo... ona pe 
Benedictus and Jubilate in E i. ae aon we 90. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in A” oo i ioe ose a SS 
Cantate and Deus misereatur in E 6 os ise eas ee 
ORGAN MU SIC. t 
No. 1. Larghetto espressivo | noes 
» 2 Andantino inG j a 
» 3+ Festal March... ose oe ove ose eve ose oe IS, 
» 4. Andante religioso in E ) 6d 
» 5+ Funeral March in C min or; = > 34 - ee a 
» 6. Fantasia and Fugue in D.. ais se an) 
Or the whole, cor nplete, : 35. 
“Ave Maria.” Arranged for the Orga: n eee ove vad Is. 6d. 
Largo in E flat eee . ie ina és 0 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces for the Org: in. For use between 
Offertory Sentences, &c. . ani «« 2 


And all other Works by the same e Componn. T ists on application. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


~~ FOR DIOCESAN. CHOR. AL . UNIONS ‘AND GENERAL 
CHURCH US 


GREAT IS THE LORD 


A FULL, EASY, FESTIVAL ANTHEM. 
Composed by E. A. SYDENHAM. 
London and New York: Novetro, Ewer 





Price Threepence. 
nd Co. 





Reduced Price, Three; pence. 
A. MACF ARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO 
e« and DEUS MISER TUR. For Voices in Unison and 
Organ. 8vo. London and New York: Novetto, E ER and Co. 
a 7 RE DU CED TO THRE E PE NCE —E ACH. 
G A. MACFARREN’S TWO- PART ANTHEMS 


for small Choirs, First Series. Boys’ and Female Voices. 
Second Series. Female and Male Voice 

These Anthems are available as Duets for siete use. 

London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
Second Thousand, 
E DEUM LAUDAMUS, set to music in the 
key of G. By Atrrep J. Dye. Price 4d. 

London and New York: Noveito, Ewer and Co. 


YHURCH MUSIC. By Dr. E. J. Crow. 



















Te Deum and Jubilate in C ba roe vos nas vw! Od. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in A ae su wie ane os O66. 
Cantate and Deus misereatur in G on ne ae wis om | 
Harvest Hymn. (6s. pertoo) ... as me oe as ow Fe 


London and New York: Noveirio, Ewer and Co. 
FESTALand GENERAL 
ANTHEMS 


No. 1. THE LORD REIGNETH. Easter, Whitsuntide, or General. 
i : THUS SAITH THE LORD, THE KING OF ISRAEL. 
Easter, Trinity, or General, 

‘i one sag ed THE LORD DAILY. 


hitsunt 


SMG ,WOOD’S (WM.) 





Harvest, Easter, or 


a I WIL L MAGNIFY THEE, O GOD, MY KING. Festival 
or General. 
» 5° IN THE BEGINNING WAS THE WORD. Christmas. 


, 6.1 WILL GIVE THANKS. Easter, Ascension, or General. 
2, ALL THY WORKS PRAISE THEE, O LORD. Harvest 
or General. 
Price 2d. each, 
London: B, WILLIAMs, 19, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


NY AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS in E flat, 
a by WicuiAm S. VinninG, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Price 3d. 
___ London and New York: NoveE._o, Ewer and Co, 


“A MENS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. Compiled 


by Lena Mirman and E. Kett, Or ganist, Chapel Royal, Tower 
of London. The Collection includes Stainer’s Sevenfold; Redhead’s, 
after Palestrina (Dresden form); and Settings specially composed by 
Dr. Longhurst, Dr. Storer, Mr. My B. Foster, &c. One Shilling, of 
the Publishers, Messrs. NoveLLo, Ewer and Co.,1, Berners Street,W.; 
or of Miss MILMAN, Queen’s House, Tower, E.C 
AROLD.—DRAMATIC CANTATA for SOLO 
VOICES and ORCHESTRA. Founded on Lord Lytton’s 
Historical Novel. The Poetry by the Rev. F. W. Vernuam; the 
Music by J, F. H. Reap. Performed at the Walthamstow Musical 
Festival for 1887. Price 4s. 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


hird Edition. Popular Part-song. 
HE RIVER FLOWETH STRONG, MY LOVE. 
Music by Rotanp Rocers, Mus. D. Price 4d. Sol-fa, 2d. 
London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
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COMPOSITIONS ny T. MEE PATTISON 















Staff. Sol-fa. 
s. d 
The Ancient Mariner. Cantata .. we 2 6 6d. 
f Sol-fa, (Published by 3 Messrs. 
Curwen and Sons.) one -- 4d. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Cantata.. 2 6 od 
May-Day. Cantata .. ‘ 1 6 6d 
The Miracles of Christ. Sacred Cantata 20 gd 
London Cries. Popular School Cantata. 20 6d 


Band pat ts of above Cantatas - be hired. 

Thirteen Of sie Sentences ess “a ‘ie 

Six Kyries 

Fifteen Int troductory and Con cluding + Voluntaries 
Perea don and New York: NOvVELLO, EWER ¢ F 


SY ANTHEMS B T1 THOS. SMITH. 
‘SET THE ROYAL CROWN UPON HER 


E 
H HEAD, ee Ed. (For the As scension.) 
Thou crov he 28th A 
pr Ed. ‘Fea O land,” 2nd Ed. 
“O worship the ‘Lord,” 21st Ed. 
(For Ch ral I estivals 5 &c.) 
“T was gl 3r d Ec “ Sing we merrily,” 5th Ed. “Lift up your 
heads,” ond iE d. The Lord is my Shepherd,” “O send out TI 
light,” “ Hear my pr "© Itis a good thing,” Five Kyries, 4th E 
Te Deum in F. 
Lor .don anc 1 Nev 
Post-free from the Co 


COMPOSITIONS sy F. ALBAN BARR AU D. 
MAG NIFIC AT AND NUD NC DIM ITTIS 3 in E flat. Price 4d. 
‘ Thoroug 1 [ 
“ Thoughtfu 














w York: ), Ewer and Co, 


No 
MPOSER, Music Waseks puse, Bury St. E nd 










cal Times. 
Words by 


y @ 





‘ dh S a tr reat to 
f about it.’ 
4 . Just out 
GOD, WHO MADE ST EAKTH AND HEAVEN. 
for Soprano ar 
_L ondon 





GEOR 


LORD, FOR THY TENDER M cae CIES’ SAKE 
(Anthem. No. 462.—Musical Times.) 14d. 
THE SONG OF THE SILENT LAND 
(Part-Song. Words rw LONGFELLOW 3d. 
BEHOLD, I =e car A MYSTERY 


(Easter Hy 4d. 
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“| Dr. J 


Sacred Song | 


S| THE 


BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL 
(Anthem.) 3d. 
Lond 1N w York: N VELI i Of 
h TUSICAL STANDARD since 1873. Several 
Pt missing nbers at Sa complete Volumes. What offers 
H. E. Marchan: vedon ieee 
OR SALE, BOOKS on MUSICAL THEORY, | 


HISTORY, &c., and 

Write for list. 

OR SALE, ‘ 

1871. ag aH 

cloth (last 
V 


some ORGAN and PIANO MUSIC. | 
Organist, Branksome Puck Bournemouth. 
‘MUSICAL TIMES,” from March, 
1 Music complete. Bound in 14 Volumes, 
overs). Also‘ MUSICAL STANDARD,” 
and Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, New Series, in cloth. 
ouse, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


e Two Shill 






7 b 
Olds 
1, Wolf cn H 








ings each net. 

WO ROMA} CE S for Cello and Piano. No. 1, 
F major; No. 2, E minor. Composed by Rosin Lecce. 

7. ondon: AUGENER and Co, 











Price Sixpence. 
RODUCTION OF VOICE, by Freprric PENNA. 
“T have read your pamphlet with much i it terest, sae 
“F, PENNA, Esc “W. E, Guar DSTONE, 
“No singer or would-be singer can read it without profit.” 
J. Freperick Brince, Mus. Doc., Westminster Abbey. 
“ Decided opinions in a clear, practical style; sure to be appre- 
ciated.”—Musical World, 
as truly rational and iecnagae view of this much-vexed ques- 
—CHAS. E. STEPHENS 
gues his case very well, and proves it.”—The Graphic. 
E. ASCHERBERG and Co., 211, Regent Street, W. 









London: 


| 
| on 
| 
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HAI VEST FE STIVAL MUSIC. 
DR. BRADE ORD'S 


FOR S¢ 











Price One Sh hie Sukh STA enee 
| 1 WAS GLAD 
| PSALM XI. 
| Price Sixpence. 
HARV EST HY MN 
London E w ce I ro E 








MARCH OF THE ISRAELITISH WARRIORS. 
Organ, 45. ; Ptanciaiae 





COMPOSITIONS ~ 
DAVIS. 


| port LAR | by 














(New 
. Weatherly 
» THURLEY “BEAI E.) 

) n by F. E. hy ser 
s written by Herbert Gardner... 


| WHO’S FOR THE 


Patriotic 
The Words a eee 


Song.) 


. _____ | KING CARNIVAL. 
BY THE RIVER. 
| ELSIE (The Flower Girl’s 


ne M1 
THE ZINGARA. 
eee g by 


( 
THE COMING YE AR. 
THE OLD ME ADOT 
Richardson, Es - 
NE . a OF THE LEA. The: words written b 





g LINGTON.) 
tten by Dean Alford 
The Words written by R. 





The 
/ GATE, 


R,. Richardson, 





{LiTtLE Tasso’ BRay. 
Edward Oxe 


(Sung by Miss José Surrs 





‘The Words written “ 


3ANY. Grande March e Triomp! 
he Marriage of H.R.H. P e Li p 

Transcription for the Organ, by Dr. W. J. \ eon 
MY LADYE BARBARA'S G "AV OT Tis oes ‘in eco eve 


PART-SONGS, S.A.T.B 











THE THREE STARS. 2nd Edition eee eee eve eve 
| THE KNIGHT'S RETURN, 8th Edition 

GOD SAVE THE PRINCE. 19th Edition ase 

THE DISTANT SEA. 6t i . see 

TO THE WOODS. . 
| HARK! 'TIS MUSIC. tio . on one 
THE HOUR OF REST. sth Edit 100 ase ess ees eve 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE. (I rous.) roth Edition ... 





DAME TROT. (Humorous.) 

| WHO’S FOR THE er 

Song. For T.7T.B.8.) 
London and New York: Nawetsn Ew 


Dk. DR. HILES 

I'roM THE ORGAN TO THE 
With n us illustrations. 

Quarterl, Mu Joun Heywe oD. 


CL: \SSIC: AL W ORKS 


BEAUTIFULLY ENGRAVED AND PRINTED. 


7th Editior ere ase eve 
4th ne ae Parte 


,ER and Co. 


ORCHESTRA. 








COMPLETE FOLIO EDITIONS. 





BACH, J. S.—Six Sonatas. For Violin. With Pianoforte 
Aceompan iment by R. SCHUMANN . net 
HAYDN.—Thirty-one Trios. For Piar forte, “Violin, and 
Violoncello, ‘Score and Parts. In two Series.. each net 
MOZART.—Seventeen Sonatas. For Pianoforte... P net 
— Twelve Symphonies. Arranged for Piano forte. Two 
Volumes as each n ret 





— Eighteen Sonatas. 


"For Pj an oforte anc d Vi iol in ne 
London and New York: NovEeLLo, Ewer and Co. 
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THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK 
SUPPLEMENT 1881, CONTAINING 37 TUNES, 6d. 
TO MATCH EITHER EDITION. 

The complete work, containing 751 Tunes and Chants. 


No.9. Limp cloth AY eee 
» 10. Cloth boards . 
» It. Small edition 


wWwUUp, A 
cooo & 


312. Tonic Sol-fa bes - Ee B oe 
First and Second Series can 1 still be hed: separate. 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS (BIBLE VERSION), 
With Canticles and Anthems. 
Pointed for Chanting for Congregational use aie me 2 
(Offered in quantity at reduced price per dnnee: ) 

The pointing is of the simplest plan, easily understood, and without 
multiplication of marks and accents, which tend to confuse rather 
than help. 

Communications and inquiries as to copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of these works at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 

London and New York: Novevto, Ewer and Co,; 


Bristol: W. and F. MorGan; and all! Booksellers and Musicsellers. 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp EpiTion., REpvucED PRICES. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, ts. 94.; 
16mo, 1s. Words only, gd. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co,; 
And SrtmpkIn and MARSHALL, 


a fh) v1 x r . > 
THE HOME HYMN-BOOK. 
Second Edition, with Music, 3s. 6d. Words only, 6d. and upwards. 
DE G..C. Martin: “Tt is one of the very best collections existing.” 
Dr. F. R. Bates: “I have gone carefully through the book, ar id like 

it exceedingly.” 
Dr. J.C. Bripce: “An excellent collection, and the number of hymns 
Suitable for children is a strong feature.” 
London and New York: Nov. ELLO, Ewer and Co.; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 
Price 3s. 6d., cloth, red edges. 
HE TUNE-BOOK, with the additional Tunes 
as used at ST. ALBANS, HOLBORN; containing nearly 270 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; together with 
several Gregorian Hymns and Antiphons ; the E ight Gregorian Tones 
the Music of the Reproaches; the Seven Last Words; and i itenp 
Tunes, &c. London and New York: Nove o, EWeR and Co. 


THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





Treble, 











; 8. d 
1. Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 


red edges ... see ns ane wes ae as aoe OC 
2. Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Cloth, red edges ... as as 0 6 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonp areil Ant ‘ique, “Double 
Columns. Limp cloth ‘ mm uw & 4 
» Hymns only. Royal 24mo Nonpareil Antique, “Double 
Columns. Paper cover. : . R se OS 
3. Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth 4 0 
4. Hymns with Tunes, , Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled box rds, 
gilt lettered, red edges ne nas a se 
5. Tunesonly. Demy 8vo. Cloth... - 3 0 
6. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth, ‘bevelled boards, “gilt let- 
tered, red edges .., 4 0 
7. Hymns with Tunes. Tre ble part “only. ” Roy al 24mo, cloth 1 6 
» Hymnswith Tunes. Treble partonly. Royal 2ymo. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... 2 6 
8. Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo,to bind with the Pearl 
8vo Prayer Book. Cloth 2 6 
g. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Clot h, bevelled board 3, gi ilt 
lettered, red edges 3.0 
ro. Hymns with Tunes, Large type. Imperial 8v0. Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges ... <a sss 20° 16 


Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easte ri 
and Harvest, price One Penny each. 


A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken, 


Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 
_ LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
Just published. i 
TWELVE ORIGINAL VOLUNTARIES 
Composed for the Organ or Harmonium by 
OLIVER KING. 


Price One Shilling. 


Fifth Edition, enlarged. Small 4to. 


3s., cloth lettered. 

NGLICAN PSALTER CHANTS, Single and 
Double, edited by the Rev. Sir F, A. Gore Ousetey, Bart., 

&c., and Epwin GeorGe Monk. 
This work contains nearly 400 Chants; which are appropriated to 
“ Venite exultemus Domino,” the Daily and — Psalms, &c.; those 
for each Service occupying a separate page, and affording several Series 
suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter from which choice may 
be made. The Chants have been selected with especial reference to 

the position of the Reciting-note. 


London and New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


Price 2s., paper cover; 


HE ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK. 

Edited by E. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper, gd.; 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 

London and New York 





Nove.to, Ewer and Co. Oxford: Parker’ 





Eighth Edition. 
HE ANGLICAN CHANT BOOK. Edited by 
E. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper cover, 1s. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. Large edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
USELEY AND MONK’ “7 2 PS. AL TER | AND 
CANTICLES, pointed for Chanting. econd Edition. Autho- 


no, without Chants, 9d.; 





rised by His Grace the Archbishop of York. 
with Proper Psalms, 1s. - Proper Psalms, sep arately, 3d.; small 4to, 
with Chants, 4s. ; each voic -e part, separately, Is. 6d. Canticles, score, 
small 4to, gd. ; separate parts, 3d.; words only, 24mo, 14d. 

nd New York: Noveirio, Ewer and Co.; 
And Parker and Co. 








Lond 


Twentieth Edition. ; 
OULE’S COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Reduced price, 4s. 6d., paper cover; 6s. 
limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. each.—Tonic Sol-fa Notation, 
Score, Is. 6d. 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
Reciting-note. 


‘THE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HY MNS, 
and CANTICLES. Pointed for Chanting by B. St. J. B. Joure, 

Large type, price 2s. 6d. This Psalter, having been collated wak the 
Sealed Books, is free from the errors contained in all other pointed 
Psalters, through printing from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
the Stationers. N.B.—A small edition is in preparation. 








ANGLI- 





Tenth Edition. 
DIRECTORIUM CHORI 
18mo, price 1s.; in cloth, rs. Gd. 


Sev renth Editi lition. 
OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 


CANUM. Quarto, it in n cloth, elegant, price 7s. 6d. 


OULE’S 
CANUM. 








Seventh Edition. 
HE ORDER IF OR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
Harmonised on a Monotone ia a ay simple manner for 
Parochial use. By Lb. St. J. B.Joute. Price 3 
London an id New York: Nov ELLO, Ewer and Co. 


J. S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS — 
Epitep sy W. T. BEST. 
(In Augener's Edition.) 










Vol. I. (No. 9,801) Six Preludes and Fugues ... ‘ net 3s 
» II. (No. 9,802) Six Pre and Fugues ... ae me i 











, III. (No. 9,803) Six Prelud er ae eb) ate 2 
London: AUGENER & Co., 86, N ., E.C., & 1, Foubert's Pl., W. 
“Just pr iblished. 
THE BRIDE’ S MARCH 
FRO THI RED IDYL 
REBI :KAH 


Composed by J. Barnsy. 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN BY 
JAMES SHAW. 
Price One Shilling net. 
_t ndon and New York: Nove.io, Ew 








TO SCHOOLS AND MUSIC. TEACHERS. 


Now ready. 
SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
IN TWO PARTS. FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed expressly for the use of Young Children, the compass for 
the right hand being within the octave. 


By E. A. SYDENHAM. 





London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Price ‘Two Shillings net. 
London and New York: Nove._Lo, Ewer and Co, 


VOCA 





YUM 
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OLDNOTATION. FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 


RUTH 
A HARVEST PASTORAL 
WORDS BY 


EDWARD OXENFORD 


VOCAL SCORE. 


ALFRED R. GAUL 


THANKSGIVING SERVICES. 

The Biblical story of which Ruth is the central figure len ds itself 
with remarkable suitability to an illustration of a hi st celebration. 
The country landscape, the ripened corn, the sturd ers, the stand- 
ing sheaves, the active gleaners, and the busy phe hes ae cor mbine to 
fill the mind’s eye with a pleasant scene of excitement. Set to music 
by a competent composer such as Mr. A. R. Gaul, the narrative of 
Ruth's eventful episode lends itself to a pathetic, picturesque, and 
pleasant performance. The bereaved and sorrowful trio of women on 
whom the calamity of poverty and famine has fallen, as if to give in- 
tensity to their greater grief, and the unexpected and happy influence 
of patriarchal benevolence displayed by th e mighty Boaz, who so 
quickly transforms sorrow into joy, are all introduced and aptly take 
their allotted place i in bord me lodius music of Gaul’s interpretation of 














the tale.” —Gilouces 
“The work like er ‘Holy City,’ is full of beautiful orchestral 
passages, while the vocal score abounds with charming numbers.”— 


Bucks Herald. 

“*Ruth’ is a work of ster! 
perfect tunefulness cor 
trasped his 
and has prod ceda work which is worthy of the 
Observer. 

“ Bright, tuneful, fresh, an 
favourite, and will add to Mr. 
Weekly Dart. 

“¢ Ruth’ has 
ever, has become 

. It contains some 
the story it so vi 

“Full of flowin; a4 aulene" Sc “alist ury Times. 

PERFORMED a THE TOWN HALL, BIRMINGHAM, 
ON TWELVE OCCASIONS. 


Vocal Score, paper cover, 2s.; ditto, paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. 
The Choruses (only) in Vocal Score, for Musical Societies, paper 


its 1 






ing power; ical form is that of 
with simplicity and strength. The 
theme ina thorou igh y sympathetic m manner, 

subject.’ syadferd 











d musicianly—this work will t 


be a great 
Gaul’s reputation.”—Biri 


nugham 


been set to music by several composers; none, how- 
so w orthily popu lar as the Cantata under notice. 

charming musi c, and is highly characteristic of 
] *—South Wilts Expre 





cover, Is. 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, gd. Band parts on loan, 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


THE PSALMS 


POINTED F site CHANTING 


y THE 


REV. DR. TROUT BECK. 





Crotn, One SHILLING. 





The principles on which the ponies has been done are may 
those of the Cathedral Psalter, of which Dr. Troutbeck was Co-E 
a Psalter which has now successfully endured the te st of Ic 
rience. The book is not, of course, divided into d laiiy portio 
the Prayer Book Psalter, as it is intended for the use of those Christia in 
bodies in which the Psalms are not sung throughout a monthly course, 
but it can easily be so divided by those who use it. 

London and Ne w York: NoveLLo, Ewer and 





Co. 


Demy ~OcTAvo, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATION 3) 5s s 


rgan Stops 


COMBINATIONS 


Explanation of the 


WITH HINTS FOR EFFECTIVE 


Bi 


CARL LOCHER, 
ORGANIST AT BERNE. 


Translated by AGNres SCHAUENBURG. 


“The papers contained in this comprehensive work are of im- 
portance to all who have to do with the ‘king of instruments.’ 
Mr. Carl Locher has succeeded in compressing into a small space a 
very large amount of useful and interesting information. . .. The 
entire work is written with care and musicianly spirit, and will prove 
a welcome addition to the organist’s library as well as the student’s 
class books.""-—Morning Post. 

“ This is an exceedingly useful little work.”—Tablet. 

“Written with thoroughness and good expository skill. ... 
work will be read with profit by practising organists.’’"—Scotsman. 

London: KeGan Pavut, Trencu and Co. 


The 





NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S 


ALBUMS 


VIOLONCELLO & PIANOFORTE. 
Price Two SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH, 


FOUR MARCHES 


F. MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 


No.1. Wedding March. | No. 3. Cornelius March, Op. 108. 
oo 2 War Meech of the Priests.| ,, 3. Funeral March, Op. 103. 
TRANSCRIBED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


No. 2. 
THIRTY MELODIES 


COMPOSED BY 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


No. 3. 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


MENDE stati S“ELIJAH” 


BERTHOLD TOURS. 


No. 4. 
TEN TRANSCRIPTIONS 


GOUNOD’S “MORS ET VITA” 


BE RTHOL D TOURS. 


No. 5. 
TWELVE SKETCHES 


BATTISON “HAYN TES. 


No. 6. 
HUNG: VRE i Di ANCES 


SIEGF RIED I. ACOB be 


No. 8. 


TWELVE PIECES 


OLIVER KING. 





These Albums may also be had arranged for Violin and Pianoforte. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
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W ORKS BY 


JOHN FARMER 


ORGANIST AT BALLIOL COLLEGE, OXFORD, AND DIRECTOR OF THE HARROW a sIc SCHOOL. 





















& ¢, 

HARROW SCHOOL SONGS ... ae a see see ee nee complete 3 0 
HARROW GLEE BOOK ae eas aa ae Ree eae j 3 0 
NURSERY RHYMES. ss tst, 2nd, 3rd, and ath Sets die ies : «we €ach £ © 
CINDERELLA. Fairy Opera ... sd rs das oe win 3.0 
CHRIST AND HIS SOLDIERS. Oratorio sete 3 0 
Chorus parts aa ee ae : I Oo 
REQUIEM ... aa aie ae ae zit ete sae 2 0 

FUST OUT 
A FROG HE WOULD A-WOOING GO z 0 
For Men’s Voices, with Solos—for »), The Frog (Tenor), The Rat (Bass), 
with an Accompaniment for String and Piano or for Piano alone. 

Chorus parts ... AN es aoe ae ee te sie Bac ae ao & 10 
String parts shee 
The same for Mixed Voices. bx ran , “ —. 

(With Accompaniment for String Instruments.) 
And also for Female ments ess 3 0 
AND ALL OTHER WORKS ARE PUBLISHED BY 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, 24, BERNERS STREET, W. 
oA Masia Dantalgelnanier ee ea eae oo ae V7 
London Music Publishin O Compal 1\ (Limited), 5 54, Great Marlborough Street, W. 
THE ONLY EDITION AS PERFORME 
THE PERFORMING EDITION. ME SSITA EI i. ‘WO SHILLINGS. 
E Y OF STANDARD ORATORIOS AND CANTATAS. 
The Pianoforte Accom [thew ted and revised, with ai rical and Analytical Preface, by Sir G. A. MACFARREN. 
THE ONLY EDIT [ON AS PERFOE RME dD. 
THE PERFORMING EDITION, THE CREATION. TWO SHILLINGS. 
vo, 2 OF NEW EDITION OF STANDARD OR ATORIOS AND CANTATAS. 
The Pianoforte Accompaniment arranged, and and listorical and Analytical Preface, by Sir G. A. Macrarrrn 
s of § ; ; gt 1 — ee 
SIX rw O- PAR : SONGS. For Lad Toices. 1 Pia —_— Accor mpaniment. Written, 
com} anti Sir ‘G: A. ] } y his i AIR DUNN. ~eac 
No. 1 : Wo r\diands. | No. 4: 5 vo. 10. Eveni ght. 
si ‘ | rr. Rest in 
. Where Bluebe a 6. d | 12. Where the a mn. 


"Just published. rs. 
THE MU SIC wie ASS: OR, = —_— R. For the use of Singing Classes, Choirmasters, &c. 


By Sinciair Dunn. An easy, systematic course of instruction for teaching to read Music at Sight in a few lessons. A large reduction 
for quantities. 





NEW ANTHEM FOR WHITSUNTIDE., Just published. Price 4d. 
LORD, WE KNOW NOT. Com; wae 1 by S. C. Cooke. 

NEW ANTH M FOR WHITSUNTIDE. Just published. Price 3d. 
IF YE LOVE ME. Composed by “plete DANCcEY. 

NEW ANTHEM FOR fsa —ept Price ts. 
THE LORD IS MY SHEPI i RD. Composed by Artuur BLissetr. 
NEW ANTHEM F( yk TRINITY- te. Ju st published. Price 3d. 

STAND UP AND BLESS THE LORD. Composed by Georcre J. Hatrorp. 


THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY (LIMITED), 54, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


Just published. | LJ UMOROUS PART-SONGS by A. J. CALDI- 


SY M P H O N Y ] N F | Poor Little” at ee (just published)... ove 6d. 


Where are you going to, my pretty maid? Ge ist pu iblished) “we 6d. 


? TRIS Humpty Dumpty ... os e eee 6d. 

(THE IRISH) Little Jack an 6d. ; “Tonic Sol-fas.. a ee eS 

COMPOSED BY age pk a hat J a aaill 6a: _ ust eee Pr vee - 

. y x . a rm The House that Jac uilt, onic Sol-fa ave nes eae 2d. 

C. VILLIERS STANFORD Sobbing Quartet ... + i eae a 

. a The Hay ‘makers. Part-s song cp ose ave een ‘an oe 4d. 

Arranged for the Pianoforte (Four Hands) by Cuartes Woop. | Out on the Waters, Part- em a er aT |: 
Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. Yule, | Part-song ... a 


The Boy and the Bee “ ai eee be one 6d 
London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. London: Metzier and Co,, ver 8 Great Marlborough Street, W. 
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NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


a Ee ee Ss. 


BACH, J. S.—Bleib bei uns.” Cantata. With additional 
Accompaniments by R. Franz. Orchestral parts... eve 15 
BEETHOVEN.—Works. Série 25, containing 46 works, now 
published for the _ time complete... ase wos mee-28 
May a had singly : 
No. 1. Cantata on the Death of the E mye ts eph II: 
Full score . ‘ ‘ ‘je net $ 
Parts (vocal and orchestral) ... : 
» 2. Cantata on the Coronation of ‘the Emperor 
Leopold II.:— 
Full score... ane ies oe §6net «6 
Parts (vocal and orchestral = 
— Small Pieces. For Pianoforte. (Hitherto un 
— Songs. With Pianoforte. (Hitherto unknow 
CUI, C.—Six Miniatures. For Pianoforte. Op. 39 van om 

















—— Deux Bluettes. For Pianoforte. Op, 2 3 
DANCLA, CH.—Trois Trios faciles. For Pianofor te, Violin, 
and Violoncello Op. 117 isi 
No. 1 a <n ‘ia wan vam wan am wa Z 
2 ‘aa 1 1 ase ea sn @ 6 
ee ee ~ ose as 6 
DVORAK, A. Third Sy mphon ny in F. Op. 76: 
Full score. ° eee eee ove net 40 
Orchestral ‘part fe ae ZA 
Arranged for pi forte ‘duet. se eee 2 
— Symphonic Variath ions on an “Orig tinal Theme. For 
Orchestra. 2 78: 
Full score. see eee eee oe ae we et 36 
Orchestral p parts... aia ian as ooo 48 
Arranged for pian oforte duet. vas ses eo 36 
— The 149th Psalm. For mixed “Chorus and Orchestra. 
Op. 79:— 
Full score ... see eee eee aa nee eo. net 16 
Vocal score Pee ea nas in as ae oe. a 
— Quintet. Op. 81. For Pianoforte, two Violins, Viola, and 


Violoncello... sas + ae per a see sea 30 
FAUCHEUX, A.—Four Easy Little Pieces. For Violin and 

Piz anoforte “ Poe ua 
FREUND, R.—No tturno. For Pianoforte. ” Op. a 3 
—— Two Impromptus. For Pianoforte. Op.3 .. aan ow 4 
FORSTER, A.—Two Lyrical Pianoforte Pieces. Op. 98 on 4 
GADE, N. W.—Pianoforte Album ... sis wate net 4 
GLUCK.—Overture, “Iphigenia in Aulis” (after Rich ard 

Wagner’s arrangement) :— 


Full score.. ine oes ies eee wee eee ews 12 
Orchestral parts. os ase ese aes este - 14 
GUILMANT, A.—Sixty “Short and Easy Interludes, for the 












Organ or He im, in the Gregorian Tonality ... net 3 
HARTUNG, H. m Wald.” Ten Characteristic Pianoforte 
Pieces. Op.1. Two books :— 


oe see aoe eee oe ewe § 


m OL ; the s =" an 390. For Pianoforte 
I or Pianoforte 































y rt J Op.3 Fo or Pia 10fo rte pe ae a 
— “Child of the meadow. 394. For Pian forte som 3 
— ‘Secret tea Op. 395. For Pianoforte ae 
— “La ~_ sere.” Gavotte, Op. 397. For Pianof rte “a. 3 
— “Sleep, baby, sleep.” )8. For Pianoforte ... mS 
LANGE, $. DE“-Third Pt oh 7” 48. For Pianoforte and 
Violin << . eee eee eee we 32 
— Fantasia and F ugue in C minor. “Op. 52. For Organ ... 5 
LISZT, F.—Techni cal Studies. For Pianoforte. Book IX.,net 3 
MU LLER, J. V.—Prelude and Fugue, Op. 17 in E minor. For 
Organ ... ose eee ose one “ 3 
PERGER, > —Trio in D ninor. Op, 12. "For Violin, “Viola, 
, and Violoncello, Score and parts an ee ©6—. REE XO 
REE, L.. Five Pianoforte. pieces. Op. 7:— 
2 
. ° 2 
» 5» Lae € mies ae as : 4 
REHFELD, F.—R in A. Op. 45. For \ 
Pianof orte aaa ove ine ose . I 4 
wing-room Pieces. For Violin and 
ose each from 2s.to 4 
y Pop r Songs. Easily and progres 
sively arranged ay ¥ tolia, wi vith Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
Six books ‘ - each 4 
— Six Easy F antasias (in the fir st po osition). For Violin, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Three books... ww. each 5 
SCHUMANN.—Adagio from the Second ae aad Arrange 
for the Pianoforte by Jadassoh y= 2 
SGAMBATI, G.—Suite in B minor. For Pianofort e. Op. 21:— 
No. 1. Prelude ... aaa eee eas we ; an 
» 2. Valse ny ine ems a = on in 
ae : ; “8 3 
» 4. Intern 220 . <4 eee fe 3 
» 5. Etude mélodiqu e aes aaa coo 4 
STECHER, H.—Album for Violin Pupils. Op. 39. Thirty- 
eight Easy and Progressive Trios for three Violins. 
Arranged and selected from the Works of the most Cele- 
brated Masters oa ra - 15 
TOMEO, A.—Technical School of Har; =D laying g, Pa rt II. Het 7 


Sold at half-price if not marked net. 


LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PART-SONGS for TREBLE \ 


SPECIALLY ADAPTED 


a 


CES E. G. c ARE Y BROCK 


an 





a hpintctanaiulahainiane 


a 








wwir 
eee 


} THER E Is A St IRIT SINGING AYE IN AIR 


____—iLon idon and New York : } 


FEMALE VOICES 
VARD OXENFORD. 


BATTISON HA 





Suitable = Festival gatherin gs an ad es 





For Four Voices (especially aday 


Mus. D., CANTAB. 


w York: Nove.tio, Ewer and Co. 


eS. Co ere 1S des sine BERT " AM, 





in iz onde and provi inces. ) 





Londo yn and New York: NoveELLo, 


ICKORY, “or KORY, DOCK. 








London and New Yo rk: 


OICES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 








“AS GLAD WHE N THEY SAID 


sia aa 


~ Humorous Glee. 
composer evinces cons! iderable 


nd CO. 


THRE E S.A. T. B. or SONGS | 








STEPHEN s. “STRATTON. 





.- ROBERT CROMPTON. 
” nO Be Bs 

| Dreamin 1g in the shadow. . CHARLES Mackay, LL.D. Soprano 
. Epwarp OXENFOoRD. 


Ee he po nc song 








giro ‘and New York: } 


Net. 
s. d. 
1 6 
I 6 
20 
20 
6 
1 6 
2 0 
1 6 
20 
20 
1 6 
2 0 
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Now Ready. Smali 4to, price 1s. Vocal Parts, 12mo, price 6d. each, st and and Series, bound together, 
cloth, 2s. 9d. Vocal Parts, 1st and and Series, bound together in limp cloth, 1s. 4d. each. 


SECOND SERIES. 


THE 


CANTICLES AND HYMNS 


OF THE CHURCH, 
POINTED FOR CHANTING, AND SET TO APPROPRIATE ANGLICAN CHANTS, SINGLE AND DOUBLE 


TOGETHER WITH 


RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS, 


EDITED BY THE 


REV. SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., M.A, 


AND 


EDWIN GEORGE MONK. 


This Work contains a Selection of Double (besides additional Single) Chants; together with special settings of 
“‘ Benedicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new. 


This pointing of the Canticles is authorised by his Grace the Archbishop of York. 





LONDON AND NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


NOW READY. SHORT SETTINGS 


A SHORT HISTORY 


OFFICE FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION 


(INCLUDING BEeNnEpDIcTUS AND AGnus De1) 


OF 
. H E A P M | S | C FOR PAROCHIAL AND GENERAL USE 


EDITED BY 


GEORGE C. MARTIN, 


AS EXEMPLIFIED IN THE RECORDS OF THE HOUSE 
OF 





Price One Shilling each, 
T 1 Dy ; ‘IVELD Q N ; sieicnioste : : : , 
N QO\ E ] | Q k \\ k R & ¥ 0 Church-music which is modern in form, interesting to a choir, and 
“ i 2 = ° devotional in effect, whilst also of easy execution and of moderate 


compass for the voices, is certainly much needed in these days when 
WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS choral societies are almost universal. ‘This want is specially felt with 


OF THE REIGN OF regard to music for the Office of Holy Communion, and it is hoped 
that these services will be found well within the capabilities of an 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY —_| iy cl pek.not naming in en fort to gee due exppesion 
of “ x sd Y A7TN 7, Lael > ai 
QUEEN VICTORIA No.1. J. BAPTISTE CALKIN rn C, 
Witt A » 2 DR.GARRETT i A. 
PREFACE BY SIR GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., &c., &c. .r 1 . 
AND PORTRAITS OF | 82 * J. STAINER In F, 


3 
VINCENT NOVELLO, J. ALFRED NOVELLO, » 4 SIR GEORGE ELVEY rn E. 
a pe » 5. BERTHOLD TOURS rn C. 
INRY LITTLETON. ; . » 
ahi 6. W. A. C. CRUICKSHANK wy E flat. 
Etcuep sy H. R. ROBERTSON. 
—- ag. dl 4 9 KEV. 2. HL WOODWARD IN -D, 


/ 
Small &vo es as e as «« ‘price: 2 60 . > ATP TAAnT NITE? > 
Ditto, on hand-made paper (only 750 copies ” 8. BAT TISON HAYNES IN E flat. 
printed), with proofs of Portraits ie oe: 5s 30 g. KING HALL mw C. 
Large paper Edition, limited to 250 copies .. wie a: cae aoe 
LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO,EWER AND co, 1» 10 J. F. BRIDGE rn D. 
; = sa 11, G. J. BENNETT in B?. 
ORC : shy IR > DEARNAILRY,: ” 
ORGAN SOLOS by IRVINE DEARNALEY. eieumaats 
INTRODUCTION, VARIATIONS, AND FUGUE ON London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 
“JERUSALEM — GOLDEN.” F. ST. JOHN LACY. 
Pi ee teh ah ar eR See en eee ee HREE SONGS: ‘Love's Messenger,” “There 
VARIATIONS, FUGHE7 oe cen ON “AURELIA. is a garden in her face,” and “The Swirl of the Streem.” 


London and New York: NoveLro, Ewrrand Complete, yee aA Maw V Weer Remens . 
nand New York: Novetio, Ewer and Co. i London and New York: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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Orchestral Accompaniments 


HARMONIUM AND PIANOFORTE. 


Arranged by S. 
Kinc Hatt 5 


J. LemMens 


0 

x 6 

E.vuiott 7 6 
1 6 

P 





REBEKAH—¥. Barnby 
MAY QUEEN—Bennett 


CRUSADERS—N, IW. Gade J. W. 

REDEMPTION—Ch. Gounod ‘aa » 

MORS ET VITA—Ch. Gounod ... ING HALL 10 

GALLIA—Ch. Gounod ae o T. E.AYLWARD 2 ¢ 

THE MESSIAH—Hanule! ... ons KinG Hatt 10 6 
t WINDEYER CLARK 10 6 





THE CREATION—IJJaydit.. 
MAY-DAY—G. A. Macfarren inn us 5 0 
ROSE OF SHARON—A. C. Mackenzie Kine Hari 1 
ATHALIE—Men J. W. Exriiotr 7 
ELIJAH—Mendelssohn “ E. Prout 10 
LAUDA SION—Mendelssohn ae WINDEYER CLARK 
HEAR MY PRAYER—Mendelssohn My es B. Foster 


delssohn 


no Ww 





HYMN OF PRAISE—Mendelssokn J. W. Exxi 7 
FIRST MASS—Mozart one pom WINDEYER CLARK 5 0 
TWELFTH MASS—Mozart ? FP 9 
STABAT MATER—Rossini J. Lemmens 6 
GOD, THOU ART GREAT—Spohkr Kinc HALL 2 6 
LAST JUDGMENT—Spokr one ™ 7 6 
CALVARY—Spolkr as : a 7 6 
DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS—7. Stainer W.Hopce 5 o 
ST. MARY MAGDALEN—#. Stainer a 7 6 
London and New York: Nov: LLO, | EWER and Co. 
HGHTEEN SONG S 
~ 4 
k ( 4 J 
COMPOSED BY 
A. C. MACKENZIE. 
(Op. 17 and 31.) 
Complete, Cloth, 7s. Gd.; or,in Three Books, 2s. 6d. cach 


BOOK I. 
Phyllis the fair .. re ee 
It was the time of roses .. 
Light slumber is quitting the eyelids .. 
O, hush thee, my babie .. oe 
The earth below and the Heaven 
If love were what the rose is .. 


Robert Burns. 
Thomas Hood. 
Frederick Locker. 
Sir Walter Scott. 
above Charles Grant. 
Algernon Swinburne. 


BOOK II. 

What does little birdie say ? ) (A) ie 
What does little birdie say? J(B) .. 
Of all sweet birds.. ee ne ee 
Lift my spirit up to thee.. Ss ee 
Russian Love Song 
While my lady sleepeth (Op. 12, te 

The Song of Love and Death «. < 


BOOK III, 
The first spring day (Op. 17, No. 1 
When I am dead (Op. 17, No. 2) 
A Birthday (Op. 17, No.3)... 
Up with the sail (Op. 16, No. 1) 
O roaming wind (Op. 16, No. 2) 
Something sad (Op, 16, No. 3).. 
NOVELLO, Ewer and Co. 


Lord Tennyson. 
Lord Tennyson. 

. Peire Vidal. 
Charles Grant. 
ae Arthur Blaikie. 


Lord Tennyson. 


.. Christina Rossetti. 
. Christina Rossetti. 


London and New York: 


J. G. Lockhart. | 


.. Christina Rossetti. 
J. Logie Robertson. 
J. Logie Robertson. 
J. Logie Robertson. 








SCHUMANN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS 


Epitep sy AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 


ALBUM 


FOR 


THE YOUNG 


FIFTY-FIVE PIANOFORTE PIECES 


(Op. 68 and 118 


’ s. d. 

Price, PAPER COVER .. ee or « ee 2 6 
“ CLOTH .. ee ea = ee os 4 6 
Tue THREE Parts SEPARATEL EY “ss se EACH E36 


CONTENTS. 
MusIcAL RULES FoR HOME-LIFE AND ART-LIFE, 
In English and Gern 
Part IL—FOR LITTLE PLAYERS. 


tan. 





PION W DN 


The Reapers’ Son g. 


ADV: ASCE D PL — 





clonal So 
Part IL—FOR MORE 


. Romance. 
. Rustic Song. 
* _* 





© 


© 


th 





rsem: 

Harvest Son g. 

Echoes of the Theatre. 
** 


Mt 


* 
7. A Canon. 
8. Remembrance. 
). The Stranger, 
* * 


. * 
31. War Song. 43. 
Part III.—FOR 3 + MATURED PLAYERS. 





YNNNODANNNNHNS 


42. Chorale with Fl orid Counter 
-€ unter 
point. 

New Year’s Eve. 






. Allegro. 
45. Theme with Variations. 





50. Evening Song. 
51. Children’s Party. 
Third Sonata. 
2. Allegro. 54. re Dar nee. 
3. Andante. ild’s Dream. 
Lo R and Co. 


ALBUM LEAVES 
TWENTY PIANOFORTE PIECES 








don and New York: Hoe au 


ROBERT SC HU! MANN. 
(Op. 124.) 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 


Price One Shilling. 





Little cradle song. ng. 
Slow waltz. 
Grief without end. 
Impromptu. 
Waltz 
London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co 





| 


PRT IORTAT: 


SPENT ey 
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ENGLISH SONGS __ ORIGINAL 
BY Compositions for the Organ 


Edward Dannreuther 


SIX SONGS sy D. G. ROSSETTI. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 

MY FATHER’S CLOSE. 

AUTUMN SONG. 

A LITTLE WHILE, 





LOVE-LILY. 
PLIGHTED PROMISE. 
A YOUNG FIR-WOOD. 


FIVE SONGS sy WILLIAM MORRIS. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
GOLDEN GUENDOLEN. | SIR GILES’ WAR-SONG. 
SUMMER DAWN. DAWN TALKS TO DAY. 
TWO RED ROSES ACROSS THE MOON, 
FIVE TWO-PART SONGS. 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
IN THE WHITE FLOWERED HAWTHORN-BRAKE 
WiruiamM Morris, 
LOVE AND TROTH BEAUMONT & FLETCHER. 


IF SHE BE MADE OF WHITE AND RED SHAKESPEARE. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS ooo tte ” 
SPRING AND WINTER Senn Sap ee. ees ” 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Reduced d price, 2: 2s. 6d, net. 


ALBUM OF ITALIAN SONGS 


TWENTY-TWO SONGS SET TO IT ALIAN WORDS, 
WitH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
COMPOSED BY 


rr spre O MARIANI. 


; NOVELLO, _EWER AND CO. 














>, gilt edges. 
1. Ave Maria. | x2. “i silfo ela mammola. 
2, L’Augellin della Biordina, | 13. La Zin . 
3. Una Foglia. | 14. Date un pane al poverello. 
4. Vi Chiamo invano notte e/ 15. L’ abbandono, 
giorno, 16. La prece della sera. 
5. L’ ora fatale. | 17. La Provera operaia e I’ usig- 
6. Ah! tu non m’ ami pit. nuolo. 
7. Lia é morta 18, Una Rosa in cimitero, 
8, Giovinettino della bella voce. 19. Dolore e speranza, 
9. a povers a madre. 20. Io son poeta e re di gran 
10, Oh! come tu soffri mio povero | corona. 
cor! 21. L’ invito alla liberta. 
11. Mia dolce speranza. 22. Passato, presente, e futuro. 
Or, singly, folio, each 1s. net. 
London and New York: Nove.io, Ewer and Ce. 
4 Y + 7, aT 
SIX SONGS | 
FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR 
COMPOSED BY 
HERMANN GOETZ. 
(Op. 12.) 
The English Version by the Rev. J. Troutsecx, D.D. 
Two Books, 2s. each net. 
Boox I, De ox IT 
The Secret. Gertrude’s Song 
The Gentle Touch. The Forsaken Maiden. 
The Passage Bird. Soothing. 
___ London and New York: NoveLLo, Ewer ar ad Co. 
7 
~ NINE “SACRED DUE TS 
FOR SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
No. 1. There wa as joy in Heaven, | No. 6. Where the weary are at 
» 2. The Lord is my shepherd, rest, 
» 3+ When brighter suns, » 7 Vox Matutina. 
<< Fai Int not, fear not, », 8. By Babylon's waters 
» 5+ The Sabbath Bell, 9. Evening. 


” 
Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





London and New York: Novetro, Ewer and Co, 


OTTO DIENEL 


(Organist of St. Marien-Kirche, Kgl. Musik Director, Berlin), 








No. 8. d. 
1. Fugue in G, Op.2 ... seas z 6 
2, First Grand Sonata in D minor, Op. 3. ove 2 6 
3. Concert-Satz, Op. 10 . ove 2 0 
4. Second Grand Sonata in G minor, r, Op. I oe oo. 3 6 
5. Funeral March on the Choral " Jesus, my trust,” TOD. 14 «« tS 
6. Adagio i in D, Op. 13, No. 1 BEN eee a o« £6 
7. Andante in c. Op. 13, No. 2 ose eee ove ooo Io 
8. Third Grand Sonata i in F, Op. 18 ie ae on 5 0 
g. Echo-Andante, Op. 19 - eee eee eos 1 6 

ral ope me Espre ssivo, Op. 20, No. TY ley 

Andante Espressivo, Op.20,No.2) °* = a” ia 
11. Second Concert-Satz in D minor. Op. 22 1 6 
London and New York: Novetto, heen wil Co. 
ORIGINAL 
C for the Org 
ompositions for the Organ 
By J. BAPTISTE CALKIN. 
No. 8. d. 
1. Andante (varied) ... ck man wae ‘ we ?% 6 
2. Hommage a Mozart wee ine he s 
Choral Fugue... “ “as noe 

3. Marche Religieuse ... A ee se ts ove he és 
Allegretto ... we ose ose ove ose one 

4. Andante espressivo ... see as ++) 
Organ Study on — Hyma- Tune = oof 2 0 
Hommage a Haydn.. oe seid 

5. Allegretto Religioso... ss. ore ; ove ba 6 
Minuet and Trio... oie ae eee eae 

6. Festal March.. - eae 2 o 
Hommage a Mendelssohn... a ade pi 

7. Harvest Thanksgiving March ... se Le € 
Two-part Song without words ... ae | 

8 Mir quetto (from the Organist’s Que artery Journ al) .. . +o 

g. Andantecon moto ... “ w 3 2 

1o. For Holy Communion aoe a = ve 

London and New York: Novetto, ies and Co. 
ORIGINAL 
C for the Org 
ompositions tor the Organ 
By FREDERIC ARCHER. 

No. 8. d. 
1. Andante, in D ane nes as a a ie Io 
2. Andante, in F ine ore ines aon re ° Io 
3. Andante, inA sn eve ous one ove ose oe ZO 
4. Concert Variations ... . «- 20 
5. Allegretto, in E, and Prelude, in iG ; “ ro 
6. Motivo, in B flat, and Fugue, in D minor ove ro 
7. Marche Triomph ale Se ee ae 
8. Allemande ... ans one ae eee eee we we FE O 


Nos. 5 to 8 from the Organist’s Quarterly Fournal, 
London and New York: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 





ORIGINAL 


Compositions for the Organ 
By HENRY SMART. 


1, Choral, with Variations ... eco ose ove ove eee 
2. Two Trios... ove ove eee ove aes 

3. Grand Solemn March ease 
4. Andante, No.1, in G major ine ove ove 


5. Andante, No. 2, in A major ese oce ove ee ove 
6. Andante, No. 3, in E minor eee ore ese 
7. Six short and easy pieces, Nos. t ‘and 2 eve * vce 
8. ” ” » 3» 4 on ove 
9. ” ” » S » 6 ei oxe ue 
10, Air with Variations and Finale Fugato ° 


11. Twelve Short and Easy Pieces in various styles, Nos. 1to4 
12. »” ” ” ” 5 ” 

13. ”. ” » 912 
14. Prelude, in A, and Posth ude, in C ovo a bis 
1§. Prelude, in E flat; Introductory Voluntary, in B _—s 


Andante Grazioso oe hue ove ose eco 
16. Postlude, in D é pas pon ooo eee ose 
17. Twelve Short Interludes .. re a TS eS 
18 March,inG . eee ee ove 
1g. Easy Preludes: No. ie in F; No. 2, in a G “me 
20. Minuet, in C.. ove ave eve 
21. Festive March, in D aon eos eos ose a06 one 
22, Postlude, in E fat . ae ve ase ove ove 


Nos. 14 to 22 from — en ts Guetta Fournal, 
London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 
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Just Published. 
FRANZ SCHUBERI 


NEW EDITION OF “on MPLETE WORKS. 














SERIE 
anoforte (f ad, 
Vol y 9 0 
Vol utas, Var 
ions . ies ” es 17 
Vol. III. Gas tainin Divertim ntos, Fanta P 
Laas rr, &Ce ie née ( 
H] EINRICI i sc HU Z. 
Complete Works, edited by Pi. Spitra. 
Sixth Volume, conta iC ( t 
voices, with Th ccc nt. In 
scri — to Schubert 1 Sc Complete Works 1 he 
re by M . NovELLo, Ewer and Co., London i New York. 





Just Pus.isHep. 
NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.'S MUSIC PRIMERS (° 


MUSICAL DICTATI 
A PRACTICAI 
FOR MUSICAL STUDENTS 





FREDERIC LOUIS RITTER 
b ] 
Mus. D 
Author of ‘Music in America,” ! of 
Music Ma lof M I 
Pric 
London EWwFt 1 « 





SUITE FOR PLA \NOFORTE 


FRANCESCO 


BERGER. 


PRELUDE. 

GAVOTTE ET MUSETTE. 
RELIGIOSO. 
IRLANDAISE. 


BARCAROLE. 


London ¢ and New York: Novetto, Ewre and Co 


Six DU ETS 
SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
COMPOSED BY 
IC H. COWEN. 


Shillings and Sixpence. 


FOR 
FREDER 


Price Two 








No. 1. Echoes. | No. 4 
» 2. Cleansi » 5s 
» 3- Violets. } a @ 








London and New York: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 





“iA DUETS 
SOPRANO AND CONTRALTO 
COMPOSED BY 
OLIVER KING. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 





No. 1. By vale and hill. No. 4. To Daffodils. 
» 2. The Skylark. ‘* >: Twilight 
» 3+ Sweet content. » 6. Waiting and meeting. 
London and New York: Nove.io By ER and Co. 
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~ NOVELLO, EWER & COS 
PRIMERS 


CA 


rn a 

Ny / 

MUS Nord 
v ww 


JOSEPH 


BY 


BENNETT. 


HECTOR 
FREDERIC 


eee ime 
ROSSIN 


— 


ONE SHILLING EACH. 


PROSPECTUS. 





LONDON EW ‘ 


METHOD or SINGIN 


JULIUS STOCKH 
SOPHIE LOWE. 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





LONDON & NEW YORK: NOVELLO, EWER 


AND C 


LL BIOGR: APHY 





G 


AUSEN 


0. 





oer iblished 


GiP ys: S ONGS 
KAREL BENDL. 


ENGLISH VE RDER. 
In Two Series. 
New Yerk: 


RSION BY F. C 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


London and NoveLto, Ewer and Co. 
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NEW NUMBERS OF 


CHAPPELL AND CO/’S 
VOCAL LIBRARY OF PART-SONGS. 


THE TORPEDO AND THE WHALE (“Olivette”’) S. solo. s.A.T.B. 


Audran 


4d. 


$12. 
rrr. LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. sS.aA.T.B.... G. A. Macfarren 2d. 
110. VICTORIA—OUR QUEEN. § S.A.T.B. ... - on F. Barnby 3d. 
tog. PRAISE YE THE FATHER (March Romaine adapted for Chorus). S.A.T.B. 

Ch. Gounod 2d. 
108. HUNTING CHORUS (from “ Fridolin”).  c.1.T.B.b. .. A. Randegger 4d. 
106. CUPID SWALLOWED. Madrigal. A.T.B.B. sis Ch. Santley 4d. 
105. CHORUS OF MAIDENS (from ‘* Isaias”).  s.8.c.c. wt Mancinelli 4d. 
10of. PRELUDE & CHORUS OF MAIDENS (from “ Isaias’’). s.s.s.c.c. Mancinelli 4d. 
103. SAILOR’S GRAVE. S.A.T.B.... Fohn H. Gower 3d. 








NUMBERS. 


O Thou, whose power 


POPU LAR 


G. A. Macfarren 1d. 45. 


(Prayer from ‘ Mosé in 


1. Dulce Domum.  S.A.T.B. 
2. Down among the Dead Men.  s.a.T. i 1d. Egitto”) . Rossini 2d. 
4. British Grenadiers.  S.A.1.B. = ee 2d. 46. TheGuardon the Rhine. S.A.1T.B. G.A.Macfarren 1d. 
6. Mytask is ended(Song& Chorus). a.t.p.p. Balfe 4d. 47. The German Fatherland. s.a.1.1 1d. 
7. Thus spake one Summer’s Day. $.A.1.B. Abt 2d. 51. Charity (La Carita). .s.s.... a "Rossini 4d. 
8. Soldiers’ Chorus. 1.1.3.3. ... : Gounod 4d. 52. Cordelia. A.T.T.B. . AM G.A. Osborne 4d. 
g. The Kermesse (Scene from ‘Faust’’) ... ,, 6d. 54. Chorus of Handmaidens (from ‘ Fridolin’’) 
10. Up, quit thy bower. s.a.t.B. 9 Brinley Richards 4d. A. Randegger 4d. 
11. Maidens, never go a-wooing. § $.S.1T.T.B. 56. The Red Cross Knight . Dr. Callcott 2d. 
G. A. Macfarren 2d. 57. The Chough and Crow Sir rH, R. Bishop 3d. 
14. The Gipsy Chorus ; - Balfe 4d. 58. The “ Carnovale” : Rossini 2d. 
17. England Yet (Solo& Chorus) .S.AT.B. $. Benedict 2d. 63. Our Boys. New Pz itriotic Song 
18. The Shepherd's Sabbath Day. s.a.t.p. $. Hatton 2d. H. F. Byron and W.M. Lutz 4d. 
1g. Thoughts of Childhood. s.a.1.B.... Henry Smart 2d. 64. The Men of Wales Brinley Richards 2d. 
21. Anold Church Song. s.a.1T.B. ... - 2d. 65. Dame Durden.. ose 1d. 
22. Sabbath Bells. s.a.71.b. - 2d. 66. A little Farm well ti illed ges - Hook 1d. 
23. Serenade. S.A.T.B. «. nee ae ae 2d. 67. There was a simple maiden... G.A.Macfarren 1d. 
25. Orpheus with his lute. s.s.s. Bennett Gilbert 2d. 68. Fair Hebe oe ove " 1d. 
26. Lullaby. s.A.A. er 1d. 69. Once I loved a maiden fair ... Pa 1d. 
28. Marchofthe Me n of Harlech : . Dr.Rimbault 2d. 70. The jovial man of Kent 1d, 
#9. God save the Queen. S.A.T.B. * 1d. 71. The oak and the ash... ” 1d. 
30. Rule, Britannia! s.a.1.B. ... rs Id. 72. Hearts of oak ... 1d. 
31. The Retreat. T.T.B.B. L.de Rille 2d. 73. Come to the sunset tree W. ¢ Philpott 4d 
32. Lo! Morn is breaking. s.s.s. ... Cherubini 2d.\ 76. A Love Idyl.  s.a.T.B. ove ay i 'R. Terry 2d. 
33. Weare Spirits.  s.s.s. G. A. Macfarren 4d. 79. Our merry boys at sea . ¥. Yarwood 2d. 
34. Market Chorus | " Masanielio ). s.At.b. Auber gd. 8o. Christ is risen(Easter Anthem). s.a.t.B. Berlioz 3d. 
35. The Prayer (‘ hecantello’ ), S.A.T.B. © 1d. $2. Hymn of Nature eae Beethoven 3d. 
39. O dewdrop bright. s.a.1.p. Kiicken 1d. 87. The bright-hair’d morn. s.a.t.B. T.L. Clemens 2d. 
43. “Iwas fancy, and the ocean’s spray. $.A.T.B. gt. The Star of Bethlehem (ChristmasCarol) __,, 2d. 
G.A. Osborne 2d. 92. Busy, curious, thirsty fly. T.A.7T.B. a 3d. 
44. A Prayer for those at Sea. s.a.T.p. G.A. Osborne 2d. 93. Love wakesand weeps. A.1T.b.B. Felix W. Morley 2d. 


& 
. Hymn of the Fisherman’s Ch ildren. 


. Fays and Elves (** 
. Spring 


Whe 


. From yonder 








POPULAR NUMBERS OF 


HAPPELL'S PENNY OPERATIC PART-SONGS for 5.A.7.B. 


’s bright glances (‘I 
Sonnambula.” 


** Lucia di 
Squil 
Rataplan”’). “ 
‘Vedi! 


The gipsy’s star ( 


. War Song of the Druids (‘ 


‘+ Norma.” 


2. Friendship (‘* Per te d’imm 


Lammermoor.” 


In mia fe”’). 


vale and hill (** D’immenso giubilo”’). 27. 
Lammermoor.” 
. Onward to battle. (* 
. Rataplan (“ 
la fosche”’ 
‘Dell’ aura tua 


** Zampa.” 19 ra ati and light. 
* Martha.” 24. O balmy night es 
n ies von v’ha”’). ‘La | 25. ’Gainst the powers of 


Cross”). ‘ Faust.” 
g With fair Ceres (‘ 
li echeggi’’). 
La Pe del Reggimento.” 
‘¢I1 Trovatore.” | 32. 
profetica”’). 34. 


30. Hark! the distant hills. 
Haii to the Bride! 


“ Lucia di, 36. 


enso giubilo’’). 
40. War Song. 


Norma Vieni”). 
28. The tuneful sound of Robin’s horn. 
‘‘ Trovatore.” 2g. The Chorus of Huntsmen. 


A Bridal wreath we twine. 
35- Behold how brightly breaks the Morning. 
From hill to hill resounding. 
“Les Huguenots.” 
“La Favorita.” 


‘* Bohemian x, 
Come é gentil ” 


*“ Don Pasquale.” 


evil («The Chorale of the 


*¢ Norma.” 


*“ Der Freischitz.” 
“Martha.” 


‘* Lohengrin.” 


“Der Freischiitz.” 


‘Fra Diavolo.” 


“Guglielmo Tell.” 


‘* Masaniello.”’ 


. Pretty Village maiden (‘ Peasants’ Serenade Chorus 


. On yonder rock reclining. 
. Come, old comrade (the celebrated chorus of old men). 


. Away, the morning freshly breaking (‘‘ The Chorus of 


Fishermen”’). ‘ Masaniello.”’ 


‘+ Faust.” 
“Fra Diavolo.” 
“Faust.” 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 


50, New Bonp STREET, 


2. Harvest Song. 


. Welcome! ( 


The Boats bound along o’er the Bay. ‘ Masaniello.”’ 
The Emigrant Ship. ‘* Der Freischitz.” 

3irthday Song). ‘ Pietro von Abano.” 
“ Le Nozze di Figaro.” 

“ La Bergére Chatelaine.” 

** Maid of Judah.” 


AND 15, Pouttry, E.C. 


The Harvest Home. 
3y their songs so sweet. 
All by the shady greenwood tree. 





Printed by NovetLo, Ewer and Co., at 69 & 70, Dean Street (W.), and published at 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 
Sold also by Kent and C»., Paternoster Row (E.C. )-F riday, June 1, 1888, 





